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tom Assails Reagan on ABM 

Says Officials 
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I Sri' cJ5?S?V Swfet aims official, said Thursday the 
H^Stotes had raised a dangerous possibility in talking 
ol converting medium-range nassfles to short-range ones. 

XJ.S. Army Qualifies 
Support of Missile Pact 
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By George G Wilson 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — General 
Maxwell . R. Thurman the UiL 
Army vice chief of staff, has said 
-jhat if Washington and Moscow 
read agreement on Km? ting inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces, the 
army intends to convert NATO 
medium-range missiles in Europe 
to short-range missiles to offset any 
Warsaw Pact advantage. 

The testimony Wednesday by. 
the army’s second-ranking officer 
indicates the kind, of safeguards/ 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
likely to request in exchange for 
their support for a U ^.-Soviet 
agreement on intermediate-range 
nudear forces, according to Penta- 
gon officials. ... 

The chiefs aanlar^rcph£lipided- 
tneir support rif; the 1979 Strategic 
Arms Limitation. Treaty,- known as : 

SALT-2, an a com&utroenl Vy the . 
Carter administration-to bufld 
more strategic weaponry.-- ••- 

The U.Srmjbtaxy’stductance to, 
concede a Soviet ledge in storier- 
range nudear misales ccaild fur-: 
jher complicate efforts to reach an 
■jitennediate-iange agreement, ac- 
cording to officials in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. ; 

They said that Soviet negotiators 
in Geneva appeared to be backing 
away from a commitment to limit 
the shorter-range weapons as part 


lATEfWS 

House Panel 
Backs Trade BSD 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — A 
House of Representatives trade 
subcommittee unanimously ap- 
proved a measure Thursday to 
strengthen U.S. trade policy 
and expand aid to industries 
badly hurt by imports. 

Aftor two days of closed 
meetings, the panel adopted 
without major modification a 
trade reform proposal present- 
ted earlier by the chairman of 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Dan Rpstenlrow- 
ski. Democrat of fflmois. and 
the chairman of the 
trade subcommittee, Sam M- 
Gibboos. Democrat of Florida. 
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of an accord on the medium-range 

It was reported from Bonn on 
Wednesday that the Soviets, in 
contrast to thir stance at the Reyk- 
javik summit in October, now u- 
gne that the issue of short-range 
missiles be handiwd outside 
an agreement on intermediate- 
range forces. 

. . (Viktor P, Karpov, bead of the 
. Soviet Foreign Ministry’s arms 
control directorate, said Thursday 
that the United States had intro- 
duced “a very dangerous aspect” 
by raising. the poasdnlity erf con- 
verting medium-range missile 
launchers into' launchers for 
shorter-range weapons. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Loo- 
'4on. 

- {At anewy conference there, Mr. 
Karpov raid that such an intention 
Artmld create “ray many, prob- 
kms^ ahdcoold lead to chcumvec- 
tkm Of the medinm-range accord. 
He sud .that Moscow would be 

willing to discuss cutbacks in shral- 
range muSrar missiles in Europe at 
-the same time that negptiatibm are 
under way to elinunale medium- 
range misales, but that the two sets 
of talks would “not have a fink or 
be a package deaLT 
.. [Mr. Karpov also, gave assur- 
ances that SS-2Q rockets retained 
by Moscow in Soviet Ana under 
the proposed medium-range node- 
See ARMS, Page 6 . 


Misrepresent 
1972 Stance 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Times Seme* 

WASHINGTON — Senator 
Sam Nunn, a prominent Democrat 
OD military and arms-con tr ol is- 
sues, has charged that the Reagan 

administration misrepresented the 
1972 Senate deliberations on the 
anti-ballistic missile treaty so as to 
support its broad new interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. 

Mr. Nunn, issuing the first part 
of along-awaited report on how the 
treaty should be interpreted, said 
Wednesday that the Nixon a dmin , 
istration had presented the Senate 
with a restrictive interpretation and 
that the Senate had approved the 
treaty on this understanding. 

The Reagan administration, by 
contrast, has argued that the treaty 
should be interpreted broadly. Ibis 
would allow extensive testing and 
development of space-based anti- 
missile systems, widely called “star 
wars,” that are not allowed by the 
rest ri cti v e view of the treaty. 

The question of what the Senate 
was told in 1972 is a main factor in 
detenmning which interpretation is 
legally binding. 

-The report by Mr. Nunn, a Geor- 
gian who heads the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, lent strong 
support to advocates of the tradi- 
tional r est ri c ti ve view and was a 
setback for the administration. 

Mr. Nunn said the State Depart- 
ment legal adviser, Abraham D. 
Sofaer, had presented a “complete 
and total misrepresentation” of 
some key parts of the ratification 
record. The State Department said 
Wednesday that it had no com- 
ment. 

Mr. Nunn presented his analysis 
in . a Senate speech and in an ap- 
pearance before a joint session of 
the Senate’s Foreign Relations and 
Jutficiaiy committees. 

-Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr., 
Democrat of Delaware, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, 
introduced legislation Wednesday 
that endorses the traditional view 
of thjP'treaty. -'The measure assorts . 
that the treaty cannot be reinter- 
preted without the consent of the 

Smatf ~ 

" Mr. Biden said the legislation 
was needed to protect the Senate’s 
constitutional role as the treaty- 
approving branch. 

Former Senator -J. William Ful- 
bright, an Arkansas Democrat who 
served as the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
during the original debate an the 
treaty, testified Wednesday that he 

See TREATY, Page 6 



Lebanon Captive 
Threatened for 
French Remarks 


Mm DunafabDa Aaooafad Pr«n 

P ERCE RESIGNS PENTAGON POST — At a House of Representatives arms control 
subcommittee meeting Thursday, Kennth L. Adelman, left, director of the UJS. arms 
control agency, consulting with Richard N. Perie, who later resigned as the assistant 
secretary of defense for international security policy. New York Times interview. Page 2. 


Soviet Explodes 
Nuclear Device, 
Rejects Claim 

United Press IntemorronaJ 

MOSCOW — The Soviet 
Union conducted its second un- 
derground nuclear explosion in 
two weeks on Thursday and de- 
nied U.S. claims that a Feb. 26 
test had released radioactive 
fallout into the atmosphere in 
violation of the 1963 Limited 
Test Ban Treaty. 

The test in Soviet Central 
Asia was the second since the 
Kremlin abandoned its 19- 
month-old unilateral moratori- 
um. the Tass news agency said. 
The explosion had a yield of 20 
kilotons, or 20,000 tons of 
TNT, and was conducted “with 
a view to upgrading military 
technology ” Tass said. The icjl 
was carried cut in Semipda- i 
tinsk in the republic of Kazakh- 
stan. 

The announcement came a 
day after the U.S. State Depart- 
ment said in Washington that 
the Soviet underground test on 
Feb. 26 had released a small 
amount of radioactivity into the 
atmosphere, in violation of the 
1963 treaty. That treaty bans 
the release of radioactive mate- 
rials over national borders dur- 
ing testing. 


Byrd Says Future Aid 
For Contras Is Unlikely 

The Associated Press Mr. Reagan has asked Congress 

WASHINGTON —The Senate to approve S105 milli on for the 
majority leader. Robert C. Byrd, rebels for the fiscal year b eginning 
said Thursday that President Ron- OcL 1, but that request is in trou- 
ald Reagan will have a “hard time” ble. congressional leaders say, be- 
sus taming congressional support cause the requests can be rgected 
for future aid to the Nicaraguan by simple House and Senate major- 
rebels. though he probably will gel ities. 


the last installment of S100 milli on 
approved for this fiscal year. 


Mr. Byrd said that congressional 
votes to freeze the $40 milli on, even 


The statement by Mr. Byrd, a if vetoed, will send a message that 
Democrat from West Virginia, the rebels may well have received 
came a day after the House voted their last U.S. aid and that future 
230 to 196 to freeze $40 million in aid is “going to have a hard time” 
military aid, this year's third and on Capitol HilL 
last installm ent, until the Reagan The votes on the $40 milli on, he 
administration accounts for mil- said, will represent “a message that 
lions of dollars in previous aid, in- the administration needs to change 
eluding proceeds from U.S. arms direction and embrace diplomacy 


sales to Iran. 


because die administration ap- 


House vote fell short of the proacb is not working.” 
two-utirds majority that would be Assistant Secretary of State E- 
required to override a presidential liott Abrams said Wednesday that 
veto, which is virtually certain. be was confident that Congress will 
- Mr. Byrd and other congressio- approve more military aid for the 
nal leaders said the situation was rebels, tras. later this year, 
the same in the Senate. “We don’t expect to lose,” said 

“We don’t expect to be able to Mr. Abrams, who heads the State 
prevent the $40 million from going Department's Latin American af- 
forward," Mr. Byrd said. “We fairs bureau. “We expect to win.” 


don’t have the votes to override a 
veto.” 


fairs bureau. “We expect to win. 

He argued that the House vote 
Wednesday was not a true test of 


But he said the Senate will vote House sentiment because members 
soon, at least as a symbolic protest, knew that a two-thirds majority of 
on measures to block Lhe $40 m3- both chambers would eventually be 


necessary to Nock the aid 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

BEIRUT — A Lebanese funda- 
mentalist Moslem group said 
Thursday that it would kill a 
French hostage within 48 hours un- 
less it received an explanation of 
remarks on France's Middle East 
policy made carter this week by 
President Francois Mitterrand 

A handwritten statement deliv- 
ered by the Revolutionary Justice 
Organization to an international 
news agency said: “If an explana- 
tion is not issued within the as- 
signed period this means that N or- 
al andin trill be put on trial and 
executed" 

Jean-Louis Norman din, 34, a 
lighting technician, was kidnapped 
March 8 last year with other mem- 
bers of a crew from Amenne-2, a 
French television channel. 

The statement was accompanied 
by a photograph of Mr. Norman- 
din. Ibe three other members of his 
crew were released in June and De- 
cember. 

In Paris, the Foreign Ministry 
said it would not comment on the 
statement. The ministry said it had 
not yet received word from the 
French Embassy in Beirut whether 
the statement was genuine. 

The remarks questioned in the 
statement were made by the French 
president on Tuesday. Speaking to 
diplomatic correspondents in Par- 
is, Mr. Mitterrand said: “France 
mil continue to supply Iraq with 
arms although it is not an enemy of 
Iran. France has been supplying 
arms to Iraq for the last 1 1 years.” 
Iran and Iraq have been at war for 
the last six and one-half years. 

On the hostages issue, he said 
that “terms set by the kidnappers 
are not acceptable.” He empha- 
sized that be refused to “exchimge 
an assassin against an innocent.” 

This was a reference to three 
Middle Eastern prisoners serving 
life sentences in French jails for 
terrorist-rdaiod offenses. They in- 
clude Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, 
who was given a life sentence last 
month for complicity in the 1982 
murders of a U.S. and an Israeli 
diplomat. 

The Revolutionary Justice Orga- 
nization, which is among those be- 
lieved to be made up of pro-Iranian 
Shiite Moslems, said Thursday that 
it wanted Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac “who is responsible for 
pledges and the implementations 
of agreements” to provide “a quick 
explanation within 48 hours of 
what President Mitterrand said on 


In U.S., It’s No to Sweat, Yes to Sweets 


By Tosh Hall 

Ne*> York Tbna Service 

NEW YORK— Say goodbye to 
the days of no pain, no gain. Amer- 
icans are trying to exercise without 
sweating, diet without giving up 
cake and eat without cooking. If 
this keeps np; it may become stylish 
to be a Ettie bit fatter, some trend 
watchers say. 

Americans have been eating 
more candy, beef, cream and corn 
drips, and are buying walking 
shoes and practicing more aerobics 
in its gentler forms. 

Reclining chair s, a national sym- 
bol for taking it easy, are selling 
briskly. Pizza deliray is booming, 
snacking at home is cm the rise, and 
dieting is declining. 

“I’m not saying nutrition is a 
dead issue,” said Harry Balzer, who 
analyzes eating habits for the NPD 
Group, a market research, company 
in Chicago. “But the intensity, tire 
willingness to act on it, has slowed 
down. Easy is now the key word.” 

Some consumer researchers do 
not agree that the passion for fit- 
ness and nutrition is waning. But 
many others are certain a shift is 
occurring and they attribute it to 
greater maturity and better judg- 
ment among the population, not to 
backsliding or laziness. 

Yet all the researchers believe 
that the evangelical fervor for keep- 
ing lean and fit is giving way to a 
less obsessive approach. 

“People are not running as much 
because they finally realized that 


the only animals that run that 
miM-fr are white rats on treadmills,” 
said Leo Shapiro, who owns a mar- 
ket research company in Ch i cag o. 

An aging papulation may also 
find it tougher to keep its weight 
down. Arnold Brown of Weiner, 
Edrich, Brown Inc. in New York, 
which helps businesses analyze 
change, attributed what he called 
the “slackening off” to the onset of 
middle age among the large “baby- 
boom” generation of the postwar 
era. 

Baby boomers continue to care 
deeply about health, fitness and 


don’t want to not eat bagels Tor 
breakfast.” 

Ms. Sills typifies a pattern in 
data collected by the NPD Group, 
which studied eating habits in 
2,000 households. 

In the last two years, Mr. Balzer, 
the NPD analyst said, the percent- 
age of people on diets fell to 19 
percent from 27 percent. Last year, 
for the first time in five years, 
gnnrJring in the home increased. 
Popular items included ice cream, 
candy, chips and popcorn. 

Dieters are defining the concept 
more liberally. MRCA Informa- 


Baby boomers still care about health and 
appearance, hut now the idea is that 
'exercise doesn’t have to he stressful.’ 


appearance, be said, but now have 
the idea that “exercise doesn’t have 
to be stressfuL” 

Magazines tike The Runner now 
print stories promising “High Suc- 
cess on Low Mileage.” Health arti- 
cles warn that stringent dieting can 
slow down the body's metabolism, 
making weight loss impossible after 
an initial drop in weight 

Nancy Slk 33, a lawyer, said 
she did not exercise as much as she 
used to or worry as much about 
what she cats. 

“I can't bring myself to diet any- 
more,” she said. “It’s too painfnL I 


don Services, a market research 
company that also follows eating 
habits in 2,000 households, found 
that in 1984, dieters ate 46 percent 
more chocolate bars and 59 percent 
more pretzels than in the early 
1980s, and they consumed twice as 
many croissants. 

Faith Popcorn, whose Brain Re- 
serve Inc. in New York studies so- 
cial trends, said women's average 
weights are rising, and the accep- 
tance of the fulls 1 figure can be 
seen at the movies. 

She called it a “turn away from 
extremism,” stemming partly from 


the interest in child, bearing among 
baby boomers. With AIDS and the 
association of emaciation with 
wasting diseases, she said, “the 
whole idea of being thin is not ‘in’ 
anymore.” 

The use of cream products in 
cooking, Much had been declining, 
is at the highest level in 20 years. 
Annual candy consumption rose by 
nearly 3 pounds (1.3 kilograms) per 
person between 1981 and 1985, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
U.S. Commerce Department 

Consumption of beef, after de- 
clining, rose to 79.8 pounds a year 
per person in 1986, from 76.5 
pounds in 1980, according to the 
Agriculture Department Some res- 
taurants sense a change. 

“People aren’t shying away from 
meat so much” said David La- 
Poinie, manager of Bitable, a New 
York restaurant which put meal 
on its menu last month for the first 
time. 

Takeout food is increasingly 
popular, and much of it is bring 
consumed at home. 

The quest for ease made home 
delivery of pizra one of the fastest 
growing segments of the restaurant 
business last year, according to the 
National Restaurant Association. 

The desire for convenience also 
is altering cooking: The use of ev- 
ery kitchen appliance except one 
dwlined in the last four years. The 
sole exception, the microwave 
oven, is soaring in use. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CYCLIST — Lord Henry Plumb, 
die British president of die European Parliament in 
Strasbourg, France, rides a bicycle on Thursday to a 
parliamentary debate on .security for EC cyclists. 


the hostage issue and the continu- 
ing arms aid to Iraq.” 

-In addition to Mr. Norman din, 
the or ganiza tion cl aims to bold two 
VS. hostages. Joseph James Cicip- 
pio. 56, who worked at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, and Ed- 
ward Tracy. 55, a businessman. 
They were kidnapped last Septem- 
ber and October. 

Other American and French hos- 
tages are believed to be held by 
other Shiite groups, principally Is- 
lamic Jihad. Altogether, 27 foreign- 
ers are missing in Lebanon. 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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In German Taverns 9 a Nation Fears for the Purity of Its Beer 


By James M. Markham 

flew York Tunes Service 

•COLOGNE — It 

J^wlminded German beer drinkers, 
SfSftob^vaulted back room of the 
SLar-old FrOh tavern the waiters fau£ 
taut duster discussing the deo- 
by European 

^° ar! ^ Knnft a 13 -judge panel had 

eaded a its European Community 

pa* nei *5' S as the Reinheitssdwt, 

punty to freeing 


rity command” — was imposed by Duke 
Wilhehn of Bavaria in 1516 and ordered 

that only water, tops, malt and yeast could 
be used in the making of beer. The Luxem- 
bourg derision meant that henceforth for- 
eign. been etwitammg preservatives and in- 
gredients Eke mahe, mill et and soya could 
be exported to the Federal Republic. 

. To a man. the kSbes, as tavern waiters 
are known in C oto gie. said they bebeved 
the admission -of afien “chemical beers” 
was a bad idea, though none bad ever 
sipped one. And they professed confidence 
in their customers’ loyalty to KOlsch, as the 
fight, fragile and swiftly brewed beer of the 
rity is known.' 


“Now the customer must deride,” said 
Kari Behrens, who like his comrades wore 
a blue sweater, black tie and blue smock. 
“We have the best beer in Cologne, and 
maybe in the world. I have been a Kdlsch 
drinker all my life and wifi always be one.” 

The kdbes are famed for their repartee 
and wit and. Mr. Behrens marie a s mall 
rhetorical leap to drive home his poinL 

“Kdlsch,” he said, “belongs to Cologne 
like the cathedral and the Rhine. Whoever 
disowns his beer will lose his homeland.” 

This piliry thought conveyed some sense 
of the passion that lies behind the quarrel 
between Germany and the EC over beer. 
For the beers that are produced by 1,200 


breweries in the Federal Republic are the 
objects of intense local patriotism — 
whether it be the Bavarian tossing down his 
Bockbier in a heavy stein or aDQssddorfer 
ripping his Alt in a thin glass. 

In arguing its case before Lord Macken- 
zie Stuart, the English chief judge in Lux- 
embourg. lawyers for the Federal Republic 
went so far as to argue that beer for Ger- 
mans was far more than alcohol consumed 
for pleasure. It was, the lawyers contended, 
a basic source of almost a third of the 
nutrients ingested by the citizenry. 

The average German is reckoned to put 
away 146 litas (38 gallons) of beer a year. 
In Bavaria, which has a third of the na- 


tion’s breweries, the figure is said to reach 
250 liters for every man, woman and child. 
In view of these extraordinary consump- 
tion levels, the German lawyers main- 
tained that permitting foreign beers and 
their dubious additives into the Federal 
Republic could endanger the well- being of 
its inhabitants. 

Lorenz NiegeL a deputy of the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union, a physician and a 
defender of the region’s beleaguered agri- 
cultural interests, sounded this argument 
in almost sacramental terms: “Our beer is 
our fluid bread. But no one knows what 
effects this new chemical beer can have on 

See BEER, Page 2 


Malcolm Baldrige 

US. Officials 
Block Fujitsu 
On Chip Firm 

. By Peter T. Kilborn 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — In what 
would be a significant escalation of 
the nation's trade dispute with Ja- 
pan, the UK defense secretary, Ca- 
spar W. Weinberger, and the com- 
merce secretary. Malcolm Baldrige. 
have asked fellow cabinet membris 
to block a major Japanese invest- 
ment in American industry, admin- 
istration officials have said. 

The officials said the Central In- 
telligence Agency supported Mr. 
Weinberger and Mr. Baldrige: 

The issue concerns the computer 
giant Fujitsu Ltd.'s proposed take- 
over of Fairchild Semiconductor 
Corp. of Cupertino. California, 
which was announced in October. 

It could mark the opening of a 
new front by the Reagan adminis- 
tration to force Japan to do more to 
reduce its trade surplus with the 
United States and to assure the 
independence of the U.S. electron- 
ics industry, particularly makers of 
leading-edge technology vital for 
the military. 

*Tve come out against it,” Mr. 
Baldrige told reporters at a break- 
fast meeting on Wednesday. “It’s 
really bad polity.” 

“This is a test case,” said a senior 
official dosdy involved with the 
issue, who asked not to be named. 
“If Japan can come in and buy this 
company, it can come in and buy 
them all over the place. We don’t 
want vO see the semiconductor in- 
dustry under Japanese control.” 

He also expressed concerns 
about the American supercom- 
puter industry becoming depen- 
dent on semiconductors produced 
by Japanese-owned manufacturers. 

Very powerful supercomputers 
are used for such nufitary purposes 
as cracking codes and designing 
weapons systems, and many U.S. 
officials — including Mr. Baldrige 
— consider them to be the most 
important tool of the future, with 
implications for U.S. national secu- 
rity and economic viability. 

There is no legal authority under 
which the U.S. government can 
block a foreigner from making a 
UJS. investment, officials said But 
the government can set conditions 
that would discourage such invest- 
ments. 

In this case, the Pentagon could 
make it known that it would deny 
Fairchild any military contracts, an 
important part of its business. 

Officials said such a threat could 
be withdrawn if Japan made new 
commitments to buy American 
goods, especially supercomputers, 
which are one of Fujitsu’s leading 
products and which it is free to sell 
without constraint in the United 
States. In this sense, a threat could 
be a bargaining ploy. 

Bui some senior officials, such as 
Mr. Baldrige and the trade repre- 
sentative, Clayton K. Yeutter, are 
skeptical that Japan is willing to 
fulfill earlier commitments. These 
officials, therefore, may not be sat- 
isfied with new promises. 

Mr. Baldrige and Mr. Yeuuer 
have expressed annoyance with the 
outcome of an agreement they 
See FUJITSU, Page 13 
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As Ethiopia’s Famine Threat Subsides , Western Aid Efforts 



By James Brooke 

\ew York Tima Serrice 


TADECHA, Ethiopia — From fresh- 
ets to downpours, spring rains have 
soaked deep into the black soil around 
hen:, gradually washing away fears of a 
return of the drought and f am i ne that 
ravaged Ethiopia from 1984 to 1986. 

Indeed, for the first time in five years, 
Ethiopia appears to be beaded for a year 
of normal grain harvests, aid officials 
say. 

But in Ethiopia, '‘normal’' means im- 
porting 15 percent of its food needs and 
feeding 25 million people in residual 
famine pockets this year — down from 
6-5 million last year. 

“A small variation in rains, and 10 to 
15 percent of the population is directly 
at risk of starvation,'* said Michael 
Priestley, coordinator in Ethiopia's capi- 
tal, Addis Ababa, for the United Na- 
tions Emergency Prevention and Pre- 
paredness Group. 

With the recent closing of the last of 
the country’s large feeding shelters, U.S. 


and European donor agepdes in Ethio- 
pia are turning from relief to develop- 
ment, a process that has focused atten- 
tion on disputes over a resettlement 
program and government agricultural 
policies. 

“The only way out is the sort of nas- 
sive, sustained development assistance 
of the sort India has received for the last 
40 years," Mr. Priestley said. 

But many Western aid officials say 
their efforts to reverse Ethiopia's declin- 
ing per capita food production are un- 
dermined by the agricultural policies of 
the country’s Marxist government. 
These policies include phasing out pri- 
vate trade in grain, forcing farmers to 
sell much of their harvest surpluses to 
the state at artificially low prices, and 
plans to collectivize much of Ethiopia’s 
agriculture. 

"We are trying the Vietnam model — 


started a three-year drive for food self- officials is the fact that Ethiopian poti- 
sufSciency, saying that "b ang er has left des ran contrary to a trend in Africa 
its indelible scar on the history of oar . today to reduce state intervention in 
country, the honor and morale of our private agriculture. 


we may adopt it as policy," said Sisay 
Giorghis, director of cooperative 


Gebre „ . 

promotion at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

In January, Ethiopia’s leader. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mengtstu Haile Mariam, 


it plans call for socializing 
half of the country’s transport system 
and tripling the number of collectives, 
which are known as "producer coopera- 
tives,” by 1989. 

Defenders of the programs note that 
this wiD increase, collectivized land to 
rally 5.8 percent of the total and wiD 
leave almost an the rest in private hands. 
This is more modest than an earlier goal 
of collectivizing half of Ethiopia's farm- 
land by 1994. 

Bat analysts note that the collectives 
consume at least half of the Agricultural 
Ministry’s budget. One study found that 
only 8 percent of agricultural investment 
goes to small farms. 

Working behind the scenes, officials 
from the European Community, the 
World Bank and other Western aid 
agencies are urging the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment to adopt more liberal policies. 

Particularly irritating to Western aid 


In Africa, not onl y in 
Ethiopia, 'if the 
farmers are 
adequately paid, they 
-will produce more, 
and a free market 
system will keep 
prices low in the cities. 9 


— Bentw Hqffner 
EC delegate to Ethiopia 


market system will keep prices low in the 
dries,'’ said Benno Haffner, the EC dele- 
gate to Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia hove had the effect o/makmg 
the neighboring, largely desert republic 
of Djibouti a major coffee exporter, al- 
though it does not possess a single coffee 
tree; Ethiopian fanners, seeking the 
higher prices available in Djibouti's mar- 
kets, smuggle tons of coffee by caravan 
across the border. 

In Tadecha, a village 40 miles (64 
jrikanetecs) from Addis Ababa, Ale- 
mayahu Bekole, the secretary of the 
Peasants Association, said he hoped to 
form a collective next year. 

“In the future, we will produce more if 
we work together,” he said. 

In Ethiopia, collectives receive a wide 
range of benefits largely unavailable to 
private farmers, including subsidized 
fertilizer, technical assistance and bank 
credits to buy tractors. 


created across Ethiopia in the last three 
years. By rite end of this year, 5,000 more 
villages are to be created, involving 
about one-quarter of Ethiopia's rural 
population. 

"When people lived scattered it is dif- 
ficult to provide extension services, 
seeds, fertihrers and irrigation,” raid Ba- 
ton Haile, director of “vfflagization” at 
the Agriculture Ministry. •' 

World Bank and U.S. aid officials 
have long recommended such a pro- 
gram, provided that it is voluntary and 
that there is adequate planning 
Critics say the program is a stepping 
stone to collectivization. .Government 
nffiriah deny tbia. 

Tins month, the government is expect- 
ed to resume another controversial pro- 


resettled between titte 1984 nod W 
1985, 100,000 had died, r . 

The government expelled theFrea*# 
group, hat adenowted gedj^m thegu. 

riedly executed. 


This i$>rin& the program Is to's&t 
a flarn, resettling about 30,000 people a 
month until September.. This, is abdat 
half the rate of the previ o us {dan; - 

In die n ext few months, the 
House (^Representatives; is to conafry 
a bill tint would® ~ ■ * > 
on Ethiopia. The 


apia’s poor pod overcrowded north to 


fertile and underpopulated south 
and west 


“In ah African countries — not only 
Ethiopia — if the farmers are adequately 
paid, they will produce more, and a free 


Formed in 1986 by 242 farmin g fam- 
fy had lived in widely 


dies who previously 
scattered locations, Tadecha is one of 
10,000 similar villages that have been 


The program was suspended in Janu- 
ary 1986 when a furor developed over 
ehaTg es by a French aid group. Doctors 
Without Borders, that of > 


settled over t^fXW EtiriOjHan-Trv^- 
womeaand children, undo: grossly info, 
mane conditions resulting- 
deaths.” ' ^ 

The ranutinnB would not flffcr-l Txriftfofc 

and private US. food, aid; to Etinop^ 
however. This year, the ‘Etinopian.giw' 
eminent has asked Tot 409,OwtonS of ■ 
food donations. Mr. Priestley,- of thetW 

group, termed this- “an absphnfc iBHa. 
mum level,” adding that the country*! 
real needs would be 600,000 tons. I • 


Sweden Sets Deadline 
On Trade With Pretoria 


Compiled by Our Sutf From Dispatches 

STOCKHOLM — Sweden an- 
nounced a ban Thursday on trade 
with South Africa and criticized the 
United Nations for failing to im- 
pose mandatory international 
sanctions to force the South Afri- 
can government to end apartheid. 

“The time for a peaceful solution 
of apartheid is about to run out,” 
said Foreign Minis ter Sten Anders- 
son after the cabinet endorsed the 
ban. "The violence is expanding." 

Foreign Trade Minister Anita 
Gradin said the trade ban sets a 
deadline of Oct 1 for Swedish com- 
panies to end all trade of goods 
with South Africa and with South- 
West Africa, the territory con- 
trolled by South Africa that is 
known as Namibia. 

The ban. if approved by the 
Swedish parliament, will take effect 
July 1. 

The measure stops short of re- 
quiring disinvestment- Mrs. Gradin 
said that forcing Swedish compa- 
nies to pull out of South Africa 
would involve a complicated and 
costly process of compensation. 

She said that the trade ban 
would not apply to certain goods, 
such as medical supplies and print- 
ed matter. Exceptions also will be 
granted in cases where a Swedish 
trade boycott would benefit South 
African companies and put South 
Africa’s black-ruled neighbors at a 
disadvantage. 

The ban was included in a 51- 
page bill that is to be submitted to 
the parliament. Most major parties 
have pledged to support the bill. 

Sweden's ruling Social Demo- 
crats, who long have sought world- 
wide sanctions against South Afri- 
ca. announced last week that they 
would impose a unilateral boycott 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Andmson said that Sweden 
was acting in frustration over a 
veto cast Feb. 20 by the United 
States and Britain in the United 
Nations Security Council of a reso- 
lution calling for mandatory sanc- 
tions against South Africa. 

He said that Sweden would con- 
tinue its efforts on the issue. "We 
have tried in all sorts of ways to get 
a decision in the Security Council,'* 
he said. “We will gel more strength 
through having our own decision, 
showing that we are serious.” 

In 1979, Sweden became one of 
the first countries to undertake eco- 
nomic sanctions by banning new 
investments in South Africa. The 
country already bars imports of ag- 
ricultural products, sports ex- 
changes, air traffic, and loans to the 
Pretoria government. 

In the first 11 months of 1986, 
Swedish imports from South Africa 
were valued at 127 million kronor 
(519.6 million at current exchange 
rates), while exports to South Afri- 
ca for the entire year fell 20 percent 
to 787 million kronor. 

The relatively modest volume 
conceals the strategic importance 
of the trade for key areas of Swed- 
ish industry, mainly mining supply 
and steel companies, industry 
sources said. 


■ Police Break Up March 

Police officers with guns and 
whips fired tear gas in Johannes- 
burg’s central shopping district 
Thursday to break up a peaceful 
procession by black youths, Ren- 
ters reported from the city. 

About 50 blacks sang freedom 
songs as they marched from a meet- 
ing at a church that was organized 
by a human rights group io mark 
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the sixth annual National Detain- 
ees Day, a nationwide protest of 
detention without trial 
The protesters were dispersed 
when they encountered a large con- 
tingent of riot police armed with 
gtms, whips and tear gas. Witnesses 
saw at least one arrest 

■ Minister (Haims Torture 


An American missionary from 
Detroit freed after 12 weeks of de- 
tention in a South African home- 
land said Thursday that he was 
tortured by his jailers. The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Bula- 
wayo, Zimbabwe. 

The Reverend Casinrir Paulsen, 
51, was released Wednesday after 
being held without charge in Trans- 
kei, a nominally independent black 
homeland in South Africa. 

He said that the Transkei au- 
thorities suspected that be support- 
ed guerrilla groups such as the out- 
lawed African National Congress, 
which is fighting to overthrow the 
South African government He said 
he frequently preached against so- 
cial injustice in South Africa. 


France, Spain 
Settle Differences 
In Summit Talks 


Reuters 


MADRID — France and 
am on Thursday wound up 
i first of what is to be a series 
of annual summit meetings, 
with both President Francois 
Mitterrand of France and 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzklez 
of Spain saying that the talks 
bad overcome all major differ- 
ences between the two neigh- 
bors. 

At a news conference, the 
two Socialist leaders said the 
meeting opened the way to 
broad cooperation. Mr. Mitter- 
rand said that they shared simi- 
lar positions in favor of a con- 
ference on security between 
Mediterranean countries and 
on the latest Soviet proposals 
for disarmament negotiations. 

The conservative French 
prime minister, Jacques Chirac, 
who left Madrid before the 
news conference, set off a row 
by dunning credit for improv- 
ing Franoo-Spanish relations 
through a wave of expulsions of 
suspected Basque guerrillas. 
Mr. Mitterrand told French ra- 



Prime Minister Felipe Gonz&lez, center, in conversation with President Francois 

Thursday. 


Mitterrand and Prime Minister Jacques Chirac before beginning talks 


dio that the crackdown on sepa- 
ratists started before Mr. 
Chirac came to power last year. 
Meanwhile, a bomb went off 


in a French Renault car show- 
room in the Basque town of 
Ordizia in apparent retaliation 
for the handing over to Spanish 


authorities by France of three 
alleged Basque guerrillas on 
Wednesday. Police said no one 
was hurt 


Perle Quits Pentagon Security Policy Post Israeli Judge 

Refuses Spy 
Inquiry Role 


Reuters 


WASHINGTON — Richard N. 
Perle, the assistant secretary of de- 
fense for international security po- 
licy, resigned Thursday. Mr. Perle, 
whose resignation had been expect- 
ed, is an outspoken critic of UJL. 
arms control agreements with the 
Soviet Union and of the NATO 
allies' stance on East-West issues. 

Defense Department officials 
said Mr. Perle, 45, would become a 
private consultant on defense is- 
sues and would continue work on a 
novel involving characters from the 
White House and the Defense and 
State departments. 

■ Quintessential Hard-liner 

Judith Miller of Vie New York 
Tunes reported from Washington: 

Mr. Perle was and remains the 
quin lessen liaUy fierce bureaucratic 
in-fighter and the quinte ssential 
hard-liner on defense issues. 

He has played a pivotal role in 
shaping the Reagan administra- 
tion's defease and arms control 
policies. Even his critics acknowl- 
edge that he has been one of the 
most effective proponents of bigger 
defense budgets and a tougher U.S. 
stance towards the Soviet Union. 

In an interview, he reflected 
upon his years in government 

Q. What have you accomplished 
in your six years in this job? 

A. First, we have passed through 
a difficult six years without con- 
cluding an arms control agreement 
that damaged our security. 

Second, this a dminis tration has 
established a standard for agree- 
ments that is both the correct stan- 
dard and will turn out to be an 


enduring standard; that is, they 
must be militarily significant, equi- 
table, balanced and verifiable. Inis 


stands in contrast to the agree- 
ments of the past that were often 
cosmetic, that provided significant 
increases in the weapons that were 
covered. The two SALT treaties are 
very good examples of it 
The Reagan administration wiD 
have established the legitimate cri- 
teria for arms control — significant 


you have to be prepared to resist 
bad ones because it’s easier to get 
bad arms control agreements. It is 
easy to mistake insistence on a 
good agreement for opposition to 
any agreement: It is much too easy 
to equate arms control agreements 
with peace, and the fervor with 
which one denies them with the 
desire for peace itself. 

Q. What about Congress's role in 
all this? 


f Arms control so easily becomes an 
incantation rather than policy. To get good 
agreements, yon have to be prepared to 
resist bad ones because it’s easier to get bad 
arms control agreements.’ 


reductions in the forces that are the 
subject of negotiation. 

Q_ Has this a dminis tration been 
sufficiently weakened by the Iran- 
contra affair that there is a risk of 
rushing to an agreement in the cur- 
rent round of negotiations? 

A. Having mapped out over six 
a dear path to what we be- 
wifl be a good agreement, 
we're not about to throw that away. 
I don't detect any desire on the part 
of the president to rush. 

Q. You once jokingly said, 
“There’s no such thing as an arms 
control agreement.” That has been 
the standard charge against you. 
How do you respond to that? 

A. Arms control so easily be- 
comes an incantation rather than 
policy. To get good agreements. 


A. We are attempting to negoti- 
ate improvements to the verifica- 
tion regime that affect existing 
treaties and it’s very difficult to do 
that if the Congress is on record 
supporting an unimproved agree- 
ment on nuclear testing and if, in- 
deed, they go beyond thaL and pre- 
vent us from conducting vita] 
nuclear tests. 

Q. What’s wrong with the 1972 
ABM treaty? 

A. Once it was concluded, people 
enthusiastic about it argued that it 
constituted an understanding be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union that it was undesir- 
able to be defended, that we were 
both, as a deliberate act of policy, 
assuring that we would remain vul- 
nerable to attack by the other. 


I don't believe the Soviets ever 
held that view and the evidence is 
overwhelming They invest every 
year in defensive forces an amount 
equal to the amount they invest in 
offensive forces. They' signed the 
ABM agreement because they 
wanted to halt the strategic defense 
that the United States was about to 
deploy. They succeeded in this but 
it in no way diminished their own 
desire for defenses and they greatly 
increased their investment there- 
after. 

Q. Initially, you were extremely 
skeptical about “star wars.” What 
changed your mind? Are you using 
the strategic arms initiative to un- 
dermine arms control because you 
know the Russians don't want it? 

A. No. SDI is dearly the single 
most important factor motivating 
the Soviets we have under way; it is 
the desire to limit SDI that is keep- 
ing them at the negotiating table. 

Q. In the early days of this ad- 
ministration, why did you promote 
the zero-zero option, taken by 
many as an offer you knew the 
Russians would refuse, and do yoa 
still think it's a good idea now that 
they have proposed it? 

A. It seemed to me at the time, 
and now, that the elimination of 
the SS-20s and their predecessors 
an the Soviet side would be of suffi- 
cient benefit to the West so we 
would be justified in giving op Per- 
shing-2 and cruise missiles in ex- 
change. I’ve never accepted the 
view that we will be separated from 
our European allies because we do 
not have in Europe missiles of the 
kind that we never had before 1983. 


combined with comments by Prime 
ir that 


With its move Thursday, Sweden 
became the second Scandinavian 
country, after Denmark, to impose 
such wide-ranging sanctions. A to- 
tal Danish trade ban was imposed 
in June. 

The Norwegian government pro- 
posed legislation in November for 
increased but conditional sanc- 
tions. The main issue is a ban on 
transporting oil to South Africa 
and Namibia on ships registered in 
Norway or on foreign-registered 
vessels managed by companies op- 
erating permanently in Norway. 

f AP, Reuters) 


BEER: West Germany’s Pure Beer Law Loses in Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the body over a long period of 
time." 


But Lord Mackenzie declined to 
accept this argument, saying that 
the rales of the community did not 
permit a member state "to cement 
consumption habits in order to 
protea an advantage for domestic 
industry.” 

The British judge ruled that West 
Germany was permitted to demand 
“appropriate Labeling” on import- 
ed foreign beers but nothing that 
would convey a “negative” view of 
them. Additionally, said Lord 
Mackenzie; West Germany could 
ban additives that posed genuine 
dangers to people's health, abiding 
by “the results of international re- 
search.” 


beer for export. The Federal Re- 
public is the world's second biggest 
bera exporter after the Nether- 
lands. 

Like an army falling back to a 
better defensive line, the powerful 
Goman beer lobby is talcing r~ — 


to preserve its near-monopoly 
while 


The case against the Reinheitsge- 
bot was brought by a French ex- 
porter. It was supported by the Eu- 
ropean Commission in Brussels, 
which noted that West German 
breweries violated their own purity 
regulations by putting additives in 


emitting faintly nervous- 
sounding warnings that no good 
German wifi be tempted by the 
new-fangled American, French or 
Japanese brands. 

KlaUS Fnunermnim, an official 
of the German Brewers’ Federa- 
tion, noted that the Remhdtegebot 
still applied to 4,000 domestic 
brews, which would remain “pure.” 
‘The German brewers are not real- 
ly afraid of the competition, since 
we have very conservative beer 
drinkers who will not allow them- 
selves to be changed," insisted Mr. 
Emmermann. "What the brewers 
are worried about is the reputation 
of beer." 

Nonetheless, the Brewers’ Feder- 
ation has found it prudent to 
launch a $640,000 advertising cam- 
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paign in most of West Germany’s 
newspapers to remind beer-drink- 
ers that German beer will continue 
to adhere to (he Reinheiisgebol 

The edict is thought to be one of the 
oldest hygienic regulations in Eu- 
rope stiD having the force of law. 

On supermarket shelves, Ger- 
man beers will have a considerable 
edge over the foreign Johnny- 
como-laldys by bearing a promi- 
nent seal saying they conform to 
Duke Wilhelm's command. And 
the 1,800 supermarkets of the giant 
Coop chain will not carry the for- 
eign beers at alL 

Annin Peter, a Coop official, de- 
fended the decision in terms of 
West Germans* concerns over the 
environmenL “We believe," he 
said, “that the customers’ growing 
sensitivity to standards of quality 
in products should not be t amp ere d 
with.” He was asked if he thought 
foreign beer was “impure.” 

“No," he said diplomatically, 
“we do not think this beer is bad 
beer. We only believe that it is a 
different beer.” 

Amid all this frothy patriotism, 
the sole dissenting voice was that of 
the Association of Consumer Orga- 
nizations, a consumers’ group that 
condemned the West German 
brewers for trying to keep “foreign 
producers out of their market to the 
disadvantage of the cons um er." 

“The only ingredient in domestic 
and foreign beer that has so far 
been proven to be potentially dam- 
aging is alcohol," said the group. 



Franz Inselbammer, presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Brew- 
ers, with a sign reading; 
‘German beer. Brewed ac- 
cording to the parity lew/ 


Minister Yitzhak Shamir that the 
government would not be bound 
by the commission’s findings, cast 
doubts on the panel's indepen- 
dence and on i ts chances of success. 

The pane! was set up Wednesday 
by the "inner cabinet,” which is 
composed of the 10 leading Labor 
and Likud cabinet ministers, after 
an all-day session. At the meeting, 
Mr. Shamir and other senior offi- 
cials bowed to mounting domestic 
political pressure and an intense 
lobbying effort by American Jew- 
ish organizations, which have said 
that the affair constitutes a serious 
threat to US.- Israeli relations. 

Earlier in the week Mr. Shamir 
repeatedly had argued that an inde- 
pendent investigation, in addition 
to a parliamentary investigation, 
was not needed in the case. 

The affair came to light when 
Jonathan Jay Pollard, a former 
U.S. Navy analyst, was arrested in 
November 1985 on charges of spy- 
ing for Israel A court in Washing- 
ton last week sentenced Mr. Pol- 
lard to life in prison for espionage. 

While the En glish version of 
Wednesday’s cabinet announce- 
ment called the panel an “investi- 

f abort committee,” the official He- 
rew version called it a 
“clarification committee.” 

“We don’t commit ourselves to 
anything," Mr. Shamir said Hmra- 
day when asked if the cabinet had 
pledged to abide by the paneTs 
recommendations. “But I have no 
doubt that the recommendations of 
such a committee wiD have a moral 
significance of the most serious na- 
ture. They will carry a lot of 
wdghL” 

He said the committee was not 
given formal legal powers because 
“the issues are not so complicated" 
and because “the emphasis is not 
on the legal aspect.” 

But Mr. Landau, in a brief state- 
ment issued after he met Thursday 
with Mr. Shamir, said that while be 
did not reject “in principle” the 
concept of the commission, be be- 
lieved “the authority unrated in 
such a committee” would not allow 
him “to fulfill such a role." 

Instead of Mr. Landau, Mr. Sha- 
mir appointed Yehoshua Roten- 
strrich, a retired lawyer who is 
president of the Israel Press Coun- 
ciL Mr. Rolens treich later said that 
if the committee fdt that some- 
thing was “being hidden," it would 

immediately resign and inform the 

public. 
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Amal Replaces 2 Leaders m Lebautifr: 

BEIRUT (AP) — Lebanon's mainstream Shiite Moslem AmaUnififia 
announced a major shake-up of its command in southern Izbam-ia 
Thursday, replacing its two main , political and military ctoeEs i^tbe; 
region. ’ •• ■ - ir 

An Amal statement said Daoud Daoud, the movement's lougtioS 1 
military chief in the sooth, and Mahmoud Fatih, the poSi&alTe»S£ 
wero removed from their posts. Members ctf AmaTs Pcditbnroy wfokb-bai- 
its headquarters in West Beirut, were named to replace thent: ; ; - 
The statement said that Politburo members, Atef Aoun ahd.^bdot- 
Majid Saleh, respectively, replaced Mr. Daoud and Mr. FalrifryWhckK . 
headquarters are in the southern port cities of Tyre and Sdt®^ • 


Protesters Capture Spanish Police 


MADRID (Reuters) — Several hundred demonstrators Jn Ranoev 

n •* . >n I-' a. TV i wvlair i ln r ii ia fll arjfrtf 


northern Spain, captured 10 police officers rat Thursday darin , 
protest and held them untflngnf oro eraent s arrive d to freejhqn.;^- 
Fifty-seven people were injured in the demonstrations, which began«- 
a protest by several thousand workers against threatened jobless 
nffiriak said the police ran out of rubber bullets during fighting mf& : - 
about 300 demonstrators, who beat the officers until they sarznd and. 

The workers took tbtir weapons, tossed them into fountains '^d 
marched the officers away with their hands above their heads. . ^ 


Tories Lead Labor by 6 Points in Pojj^ 


LONDON (Renters) — Prime Minister Margaret Thatchcr’sCrai^' 
votive Party holds a six-point lead aveir the main opposition Labor Puff, 
according to an opinion poll published Thursday, . . 

Tbc Marplan poD published in The Guardian newspaper sfcows fhe 
Conservatives with 38 percent of the vote, against 32 percrait fot Labor 
and 27 percent for the Social Democratic-Liberal alliance. A National- 
Opinion Ml earlier -this week put the lead of the Conservatives at 5 
points. 


By Glenn Frankd 

H’ashmgtm Pan Serriae 
JERUSALEM — Israel suffered 
anew setback Thursday in its effort 
to quell the controversy over the 
Pollard spy affair when a retired 
Supreme Court justice declined to 
chair a commission established to 
lode into the case. 

The former judge said he refused 
the government’s offer because the 
commission lacked the necessary 
legal authority to do the job. 

The government later an- 
nounced that a retired lawyer had 
agreed to chair the two-member 
panel Bui the rejection by the for- 
mer chief justice, Moshe Landau, 


Caracas to Help Quito on 03 Exports . 

CARACAS (AP) — Venezuela wffl help supply ihe ml dienis-of 
Ecuador until Ecuador repairs cSL pipefines damaged in earthquakes igst . 
week. Energy Minister Artoro Hernandez Gri s anti sad: ' . ■; . , ' 'S 

Mr. Grisanti did not speafy on Wednesday if Venezuela would cow*-- 
all or part of Ecuador’s exports of 180,000 barrels aday. Gil smWied ov 
Venezuela will be subtracted from Ecuador’s prodosstloB 
210,000 bands a day set by the Organization of Eettdenm _ 
Countries “and,lfe<rf August,we wfil be ahleioproduce ourojvn < 
and additionall y mil the amounts that Ecuador will be paying ns bodftb 
to speak," the minister said. .. .. , • 

[In Quito, Ecuador’s civD, defense board said Thursday thatit fearpdnp 
to 1,000 people may have died in the earthquake last week, , more thus 
triple the confirmed death toil of 300, Renters imported.] 


Moi Urges Reagan to Acton A[ 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent DanidT, arap Moi of Kenya, 
during a meeting with President 
Ronald Reagan on Thursday, 
urged a deeper U-S- commitznentto 
ending apartheid in South Africa. 

Mr. Reagan, for his part, ex- 
pressed UJS. concern about alleged 
human rights abuses in Kenya, ac- 
cording to a senior administration - 
official who attended the meeting. 
The official said the two leaders 
dismissed efforts to obtain the re- 
lease of the jailed South African 
human rights activist, Ndson Man- 
dda. He said they also discussed 
means of launching negotiations 
between whites and blades in Smith 
Africa. 

At a departure ceremony, Mr. 
Moi said, "I reminded President 
Reagan that in South Africa the 
values at human dignity oar two 
countries cherish are bang abased 



Daniel T. arap Moi ' 


daily. An end to a p a rth eid i& inev- 
itable and the sooner fr comes the 
less wzS be the bloodshed and -tbe 
violence." . - 


Airlines to Organize U.S. Peak Flighted 

virmr vaiht ivnm r ra._ ti ft *r . .j*JG 


NEW YORK (NYT) — The U-S. Transportation. Department, ^ Sri 
move to reduce persistent delays of commercial flights, has given arrfine* 
immuni ty from antitrust regulations so timt they w^ gntiato ^ gr ee '• 
meats to avoid peak-hour bunching of traffic at seven major airports. 

The grant of immunity was announced Wednesday by TranrcortatioB 
Secretary Elizabeth Hanford Dole. Talks will begin Monday in Washing- 
ton under the guidance of the Federal Ayiatiou Administration. Priority 
will go to Chicago's O'Hare Inttxnational Airport and Atlanta’s Baris-' 
field International, the two airports where heavy traffic has caused the . 


The antitrust immunity also applies to major ai rport s in DaHas-Farl ; 
Wrath, Boston, Denver, Philadelphia and Newark, New Jerseyi But 
whether schedule adjustments wffl be made at any of them wffl:. be 
determined after FAA officials conduct studies of the airimes? primasedl. 
sc he dules for the busy vacation season from June 1 through OcL 25£. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


A consumer group asked the US. Transportation De^rtaai 'dB 
Thursday to establish regulations rax how many bargain seats an anhne 
must provide when it promotes and advertises discount fares. The 
Aviation Consumer Action Project, charged that some anfines; ' 
advertising low fares when seats fra: those fares were unavailable, d 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden hare offered to let U-S-aMuiessetl 
rant fares between the three countries and the United States if SoaiSph'r’ 
via's SAS airline is allowed greater access in America, a Danish Tranxportv 
Ministry official said Thursday. (fbutaS) 

BC»aa »Js lashed. Istwiftnf again in the. ninth crai e e cn tiv p day^f bad 
weather and the Bosphorus was dosed to sHpnina because of peor 
visibility, port officials said. _ as) 


Clarification 


The U nite d Suites and its Eoropcsn allies h&vc insisted did 
range missile agreement also include Emits on some types short-map 
missiles. Doe to an ecfitmg change, a report in Thursday’s etfitmns 

nmested that NATO wan ts <mrh limit® WinJet 


suggested that NATO wants such limits included for all of short- 
range weapons. 


Corrections 


An item in Wednesday’s Rnemwac 
sets system for intanatiraial securities tra 
owned by Euro-dear, a - 
by Morgan Guaranty Trust. 
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to Join House 


^ Was 

■>'■.•■■ "■**. 


;XT, rnmg immunity 
\To Iran Affair Witness 

■ ■ Md^^r KnCUS Tla: Soule and House commit- 

... .,:• Z^ k r an Mwgan tees agreed Wednesday to delay at 

-*/(£2Ti 

•select comtJrt.P** “~ ^ Senate witeu to grant limited immunity to 
wvestigatmg North and Adnnxal Pob- 

^SteRouse nanpTL^ 5 VOted 10 j°“ to* fonner staff members 

' jmmimj^ 111 grafting Bmited °* Jta National Security Council, 
: CS.^ bcrt Haknn, whose 2 nd Mflor General Richard V. 


counts. Sccordi R retired air force officer, 

land the kL,« Lran “ m “•dings All three have refused to testify 
**1^ “* *?w invoked their Fifth 


«K£]SS 

SMS? 

PS 

fe^bLek. 

K2£S?k 

, ... . — 

S/ta aovft^., 
w Fak-n. .jJT!? 5 -' 
f AmaTs. PoL*?^ 
ted. to rep ly -‘X“" ;,> !. 

Mr. ?£; 

3 of i vr; *i*.j r 

anfehPol^ 

td dranacs’.rai^ ■ • 

tooThursca : .£L;* 

oon< ®^ «nj : -ed -T‘ 

aomstmt;;-. -Ci 5; 
W“? ibftiifS 

^ {?•■»*«** rI'* 

»» ae:!! tb?i£* 

ted then; *^'#,5 
h abo\ s 

SPoinUinP. 

Manure: Tai-^ ■’ 
nrv^v 

>»*« "^aees 
agamr. ." 

•bbrr.*: :'v 

M a? -’^1. 

-•- *■ — «. m5» 

on Oil txp® 


■Program couldT™;^ sa W >Ly a ~T ravM “ I™ 

■jg ** 

'f 'Afternic related to the secret sale of arxos to 

■ - the SenafT°^¥ We ?b£sday with ton and diversion of proceedsio 
V'imnS^ tolCearagwmrebeb. 
■■^thesneda/nrr^^f r Wltoesses » „ The chairmen of to House and 
"Walsh, de»S^^ ,l 1? , 3? ceE- Senate panels, Representative Lee 
"■‘WasSSp^f ¥r- Hatem as H- Hanrihon, Democrat crflndi- 
" " al mvMT^; for 1115 own qim *" ana, and Senator Daniel K_ Inouye, 

P<mo,!at <* Hawaii, moomsa 
*^>i eutm r^t r^i P®jwi«ter and 1 that their chief counsels would her 
m«2u “* Colone l Oliver L gmneeotiatkxns'IhmsdavwiihMr. 


J H«a«S'\. •- sri'af 
Gnra,i^ v^c. 

Saj :* 
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North. 


that their chief counsels would be- 
gin negotiations TlHirsday with Mr. 
.Walsh and his staff to devise a 


Mr n/oi.u v J .waisn ana ms staa to aevise a 

Sfll-r- 1 ' ■ ■ U, * pd con-- procedure for granting the three 
in vestigators not to men limited i mmu ni ty, 

After mcetmg wrth Mr Wild. 


Stanley M. Friedman, fonner Bronx Democratic leader, after being sentenced to 12 years 
in prison for racketeering- He Is flanked by his wife, Jackie, and lawyer, Thomas Pucdo. 

A Top N.Y, Democrat Quits , 2d Jailed 
As City’s Corruption Scandal Grows 


his own ability to prosecute 
cnrnmal cases in the affair by 
granting nmnunity from prosecu- 


LSSr By Frank Lynn 

NEW YORK -The New York 
a *y corruption scandal has deep- 
Sc ?y° r ened and dealt another traumatic 


to witnesses' STZ hS W enrf and dealt another traumatic « 
lest “ ,K>li y ^po^itial S 


you should not be allowed to con- 
tinue to exercise political power.” 

The cases involving the two are 
unrelated, but are part of a pattern 
of bribery, extortion and racketeer- 
ing charges that have plagued May- 


Biaggi and Robert Garcia, in an 
effort to obtain federal business. 

It could not be determined if 
indictments of the two congress- 
men were imminent. 

The U.S. attorney, Rudolph W. 


2 North Suits 


a • _ _ a . j , . • . utcauuu ui uic uiuua, tu uic wi- ”7 ^ 

appeared reagired to ddaymg nn- preaden, Stanley Simon, has bon for more than a year, 
mumgr^for Admiral Poindexter, nmgned in the face of an impend- Mr. Simon, 57, said tha 
Bmdnt Ronrid Rapa’, fonyr signing »lh“.havyh< 

Stoqd N^^bis^fc 1 ’ 3n ^ ^° r ^Meanwhile, the borou^i's for- that a federal indictment w 


mer Donocratic leader, Stanley M. 


Mr. Jhouye said this could mean Friedman, once one of the di/s 
a postponement <rf the start of pub- most powerful politicians, was seo- 
Kc hearings until mid-May, three teaced Wednesday to 12 years in 
wedra biter than he originally prison on racketeering charges, 
planned. He was convicted in November 


or Edward 1. Koch's admixustra- Giuliani and District Attorney 
lion for more than a year. Mario Merola of the Bronx have 

Mr. Simon, 57, said that be was been investigating up to 20 leading 
resigning with “a heavy heart'' and Bronx Democrats on various alle- 
that a federal indictment was immi- gations, including cable-television 
nenL But, he said, “my spirits are contract payoffs and campaign 
high because 1 have a clear con- fund raising and spending viola- 
science.*’ He said that when he took lions. 


office, “the Bronx was in terrible 
shape, but it’s been rejuvenated.” 


TT n T -a • " — ““ prison on racketeering energies. snaps, out u s oeen rejuvenaieo. 

Ml W fTf/v/iv i planned. He was convicted in November Mr. Simon denied that he had 

ifflCIcft/ Fac ts and leads resulting fnan of having promised bribes in return taken 550,000 from Wediech, a 

O - testimony dial hove been com- for getting a city contract for Gti- Bronx military contractor. 

- ^ Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches ‘ peOed under a grant of immunity source Ino, a company making Wediech executives have testi- 
■ f WASHINGTON — - A federal ' cannot be used in a c rim in a ] prose- hand-held computers. Bed before a grand jury that they 

[judge on Thursday difimiwd two culkm unless the prosecutor shows Judge Whitman Knapp of US. made payments to Mr. Simon and 
"lawsuits by Lieutenant Colond Ok tbat-he has obtained the informs- district court told Mr. Friedman, to the borough's two members of 
.Hver L. North that challenged the _ U° n indqxaideiiily. The proseentor “Having betrayed the public trust. Congress, Representatives Mario 
‘constitutionality of the indqpen- cannot prevent a congressional ■ ■■ . ....... — 

. 'dent counsel law and sought to - commitlee from granting unmunk 

; 1^odc Lawrence E. W^'scmnk^*^ tacandday the process. T\ £ \tfT 

mJ investigation of the Iran-oonhra- •. Thns,Mr. WriA has an interest JLFGIIlOCljflllC LJllGl lV fl'W'IS 


The Simon resignation came 
only a year after the Queens bor- 


Mr. Simon denied that he had (High president, Donald R. Manes, 
taken 550,000 from Wediech, a resigned and then committed sui- 


Bronx military contractor. 

Wediech executives have testi- 
fied before a grand jury that they 
made payments to Mr. Simon and 


ride as the scandals began unfold- 
ing and enmeshing Him. In Staten 
Island, the city comptroller, Harri- 
son J. Goldin, and the borough 


“constitutionality of the indepen- cannot prevent a congressional 
dent counsel law and sought’ to ? oonnnitlee from granting unmunk 


to tin; borough's two members of president, Ralph J. Lambert!, are 
Congress, Representatives Mario also under investigation. 


'‘block Lawrence E. Walsh's ««mL W.thnuA he candday the process. 


nal investigation of the Iran-contra Thus, Mr. W alsh has an interest 
^affair. in negotiating with die committees 

* U-S. District Judge Barring toai for enough time to gather evidence 
Parker sided with m ffim«ni$ ky »g3»mrt pfwrihla fytmmal vinlatorR; 
“Mr. Walsh and the Justice Droart- • Mr. WnMw, an Iranian-born 

• ffleol that Ctdood North’s tdazm AnietKan. bnsinrasman, partner of 
was premature because helms yet.' 'fi towWi S ec oiri sm d flnwit lyeakar 
r to be charged with any wrongdo- of -Persian, played a central nde in 


Parly Against Bickering 


•mg- . . .. " 

\ L ‘. “This court corichides the plain-. 
1 tiff has' not alleged- a sufficient 
hardship to meet theimeness stan- 
dard and to wantanthmatocy judk, 
rial invoJvanent in the ' aqgojog 
. criminal investigatioa,** Judge' 
'ParicersakL - 


axms-for-hostages 


By James R_ Dickenson 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — The nation- 


tiutH^oot 1986 aod was directly al chairman of the Democratic Par- 
involved in thf; final arms shipment ty, saying the party’s 1984 presd- 
to Iran -that ted to the release of an dentin! nominating process had 
American hosta^, David P. Jacob- been marked by “trashing,” “bash- 


seri, tesLNpventber. 

The pacsidential review board 
ted by former Senator John G. 


in g” and “bickering,” has urged 
candidates to avoid attacking one 
another, the party’s rules and its 


TbejmigealtodecHned to review TowtrReooUican of Texas, also most powerful constituenries. 


whether die 1978 Ethtesm Govan- pnhhshed documents defeating Mr. Ihe dminwr, Paul G. Kirk Jr, 
■'meat Act. vio lated the Consul**-.. Hjdcnrfs invotvement in the pro- did not mention any past candk 
eparaoem of powers by al- gram to st^ly the rebels. dates by name but appeared to im- 

> A- Smite-, investigator sa id gkitlj^critiaze Senator 


's pnbanait in the pro* 


MM 


Pfwers jby al- gramtosn^dy therebels. 


SSS?^ : Wcdlie ^ ^ Hakmooald Gary Han (rf- Cokando and the 
,cf tte .exccutivc hrtndi. Upir, «nktoix cme, nf Reverend Jesse L Jackson for cam- 


Mr. Kirk said the 1984 Demo- 
cratic nomination contest was “one 
of self-inflicted political wounds, 
of meaningless straw polls,” and of 
campaigns devoting “effort to tear- 
ing down the opposing Democratic 
candidates, to tr ashing our tradk 
tional base constituencies, to bash- 
ing the party itself and to bickering 
about no minatin g rules and inter- 
nal procedures.” 

In 1986, he said, negative politi- 
cal ads contributed to a lower turn- 
out, particularly among “the poten- 
tially powerful Democratic base of 
the future which has no time for 



Paid G. Kirk Jr. 


rt on Aparin 


The juling caine one day after 
^axdbtiuk:ftedfar^jt^g^teK3d..tteik[tibA- 
'{jiw aothririring^ typrantment of 
special prosecutors is probaWy 
constitutional, rqecting die effort 
Michael K. Deaver. a former top 
Mvhite Home ride,' to block an ra- 
dictmenL 


provide vital heh) in solving one of Rm/erend Jesse L.Jadcson lor cam- 
the mqor rcmHming mysteries of pstg 11 tactics they used four years 
the Iran-contra affair what hap- *8P- 

pened to money raised through the His comments came Wednesday 


groups as a “short-sigh ted” 


He contended that the Demo- paign tactic and that those groups 
cratic Party must dememstrate that abjure “narrow or single-issue lit- 
it is enable of conducting its own mus tests” of candidates. This ap- 
“ptditical business responsibly.” peared to be a . criticism of Mr. 


U^. aims saks to Iran and from as he set forth guidelines that be Among tbe guidelines suggested Hart's cheated attacks on Walter 


other sources. . 


NewReaganAct 

nary: iqunctiou. but *hd defer an K. Cnff A FhAa 
indictment 'until the tondwton rif JEo OfnM# V € 


nary: uguoctioiu but md deter . an 
indictment .'until therionc|nsion cf 
any appeal of his derision. 

“The court," Judge Jackson said 
Wednesday, m Wadungtoo ,^ ^foar 
dudes that die constitutionality of 
the act will likely be upheld.” 

Lawyers for' ; Mr.--Deaver on. 
Thursday asked (be U.S. Court of 
/^jpeds for an emergency coder to 
prevent the special prosecutor from 
lyvJrwjg the indictment. 
j-Z Mr. Deaver has asserted that the 
■£3#w authorizing appointment of a 
special prosecutor, -wbo has the of- 
ficial title of indqrendeat counsel, 
violates the constitutional doctrine 
■ trf separation of powers. 

-* Mr. Deaveris counsd had argued 
”' that the special prosecutor, 
pointed by a three-judge federal 
court, had usurped the authority of 
yhe executive branch, which alone 
i> *ad proMcuiorial powers. 

F (UPINY1) 


. ' -. The Associated Prat 

WASHINGTON —For two 
days, this week. President Ron- 
ald Rragan pretended to have 
texyngilre to dock questions 
from reporters, whispering, 
*Tve lost my voice.” 

Wlute House officials said 
Wednesday that Mr. Reagan 
was just jolting Tuesday and 
Wednesday about lasing Us 
voice butprobably. would con- 
. throe using that tactic to avoid 
rep o rters' questions outside of a 
. formal news conference. 

“Tbe president is in excellent 
h ea l th ,” said tbe chief -White 
House spokesman, Marlin. Fitz- 
water. “As soon as we can get a 
. pitas .con f erence scheduled, we 
wilL” Over the past seven 
months, Mr. Reagan has held 
one press conference, Nov. 19. 


said were designed to maximize 
Democratic chances of winning the 
White Home in 1988. 

Mr. Kirk announced that he had 
formed a six-member Democratic 
Unity Task Force to monitor “the 
lone and tenor of the debate be- 
tween the Democratic candidates” 
for the presidential nomination, 
and to put private or, if neoessaiy, 
public pressure on the candidates. 


by Mr. Kirk were: 


F. Mondafe in 1984 as a candidate 


• Thai all candidates agree to beholden to special interests and to 
abide by the letter and spirit of the the pressure that a number of con- 
party delegate selection rates, as stituency groups put on the candi- 
wefl as tbe election and campaign- dates during the nominating pro- 
finance laws. This was widely inter- cess. 

preted as a reaction to Mr. Jack- •That all candidates agree in 
son's repeated criticism of the 1984 advance not to attack the party and 
rates as unfair. to give their “early and unqualified 

• That the candidates not run support” to the eventual national 
against Democratic constituent ticket. 


Diamonds, if Not Forever, Outlive Sun 

Microscopic Grains May Hold Clues to Evolution of Stars 


CIA Is Said to Obtain 
Main Soviet Battle Tank 


By John Noble Wilford became visible Tran the Southern 

- New York r.mes Sendee Hemisphere. 

A more detailed ex aminat ion 
NEW YORK — Microscopic di- ma y give scientists their first 
amends, older ihan the sun and the gHmpw? of stellar dements like 
Earth and perhaps the oldest min- those that were the source of most 
ends ever examined, have been of ifi e atoms on Earth and in the 
found imbedded in meteorites, sd- bodies of its inhabitants. This amU- 
eo lists reported Thursday. ysas of the diamonds also is expect - 

The scientists who made the dis- ed to provide insights into the evo- 
covery the d ia m o nd grains lution of stars and the birth of the 
p resumably were created in the at- solar system, 
mosphere of a distant star shortly Moreover, scientists said, the 
before it exploded bfitions of years discovery represents the first evi- 
ago, casting a shower of matter dence that diamonds in nature can 
through the heavens. Ibis appar- be formed at low pressures, and is 
entiy means that interstellar dnst is likely to stimulate laboratory re- 
sprinkled with diamonds, the srien- search in creating synthetic dia- 
tists said. moods for industrial and consumer 

Because the meteoritic diamonds 8°2? S ’ „ , . 

are so durable, remaining unaltered The Jhscovoy was made ty a 


became visible from the Southern had found some calcium and alu- 


minum. fragments in meteorites 


A more detailed ex aminati on that had a “peculiar mineralogy," 
may give scientists their first and therefore might be material 
glimpse of stellar dements like from beyond tbe solar system, 
those that were the source of most Tmy diamonds have been ex- 
of the atoms on Earth and in the traded previously from meteorites, 
bodies of its inhabitants. This anal- but they were all determined to 
ysas of the diamonds also is expect- have been created by the shock of 
ed to provide insights into the evo the objects’ impact cm the surface 
lution of stars and the birth of the of the Earth or with other bodies in 


solar system. 


tbe solar system, such as asteroids. 


Moreover, scientists said, the But the diamonds being e x a m i n ed 
discovery represents the first evi- by the University of Chicago group 
dence »H»> diamo nds in nature can contained xenon gas of a composi- 
te formed at low pressures, and is don not found on Earth, 
likely to stimulate laboratory re- 
search in creating synthetic dia- __ 

moods for industrial and consumer \¥/^_ l_|n-vrjfh£< 


" vr The Associated Pros captured by Israel in its wars with through tiipe, distance and the in- team of scientists led by _ Edward 

WASHINGTON — Ui spe- Arab nations, or from Soviet pilots femo out of which the solar system 

look who have fkwn advanced war- emercd, scientists believe the University ot Chicago. Thor de- 

- eralists are battle tar^, the planes into Western nations. grains encapsulate pristine traces scnption and analysis of the A a- 

nEd captured several T-72s produced 

Central Intelb- from Syria during die invasion of by exploding stars, or supernovas, issue of Nature, the British science 

foreign- Lebanon, “bn. they »ere too fl* one .h* recently .onranL 


gence Agen^ from 

according to an admmistra- 

don officiaL ur - 

• The official ^ “TteC^ 

: rflP v» up with th«n- It s more than 

■ one tank- . , nra ^ » n the 


burned out to give us the full pio- 

fmc,” -said another administration 

0f g£L d armaments are taken Brazilian Workers 

JoSSSowSareput togetho;. Demand Pidloiit 


Woody Hayes, 
U.S. Football 
Coach, Is Dead 

United Proa International 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Woody 


■ :■<» "S— “sasKSESdS sj-sssra* 

c^gtojdroh^oa 


United Pros International 

RIO DE JANEIRO — Fetro- 


The diamonds aresoany COLUMBUS, Ohio - Woody 

rnlhons of them could o^tbe Hayes, 74, the former Ohio State 
“ Univenaty footbafl coach v*ose 

tender nearly overshadowed his re- 
mii»d only through ^semtmus o^dofsuccis, died Thursday of a 
with electron-scanning micro- heartanact 

5C ° p f s ‘ . . Mr. Hayes, whose full name was 

John A. Wood, a specialist m .Wayne Woodrow Hayes, won or 
meteorites at the HarvanKSnntnso- shared 13 Big Ten conference titles 
man Goiter for Astrophysics at at Ohio State in compiling a record 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, called 205 victories, 61 losses and 10 
the discovery surprising because of ^ Buckeyes won national 
the assumption that natural dm- champtonships in 1954 and 1968. 


atmospheres. 


10 record in 33 years of college 


,7 i nri enokeswomau, ; ...... **Jiv mfc.BuuuMeH. w snaitu Ij U12 leD CODIeTCDCC OUCS 

- identify. At- Wednesday de- The T-72, the tankmost wddy ^ reiterated on 1 bras- man Center for Astrophysics at at Ohio State in compiling a record 
.-Sharon ^ the report, used by Srwet day tlmr threat to stage a fuel Cambridge, Massachusetts, called ^ 205 victories, 6ld and 10 

■flined TuSay in 1971. The Soviet Uara has unless the army withdrew the discover surprising because of ^ Tbe Buckeyes won national 

... • NBC-TV J e P StaSes g^soo mitsarsraal, aao^ngto g^grs and tanks from major re- the assumption that natural dia- champion£i^ml954 and 1968. 

-. ffl ght ttatjheU ^ ^ the puWcatiOT fineries. mondscouM not be created m die ^utootiier cowhing jobs in 

“If Petroteisdoesnot diangeits his naSio, he posted a 238-72, 

'SSfSS position and take the troops out of «“£“■ f ^ 10 record in 33 years of college 

F/c* JfeXhad tried to bart» ^SSfifreaiKn has sold thousands the refineries, the unions will ooor- On Earth tixy are formed deep coaching, a record surpassed by 

Iran to obtwn the etatae Mnnnd dinate a general strike of td work- m the ground, where the pressures few college coaches. 

"■ “ _ ScLRSl* *+ “ “F° “ “ mX was known for his 

"^^Portagon spokesm^. 1 ^: ^i^Aed in Iraq, 160taLibya, dent of thc *><> de Janeiro thesurface. temper. He had been coach at Ohio 

that the United art isofaMBmaTTOM petroleum union. Petrobris is the. The disawmf also was ^impor. state for 28 years when, in the 

St.ShSl obtained S±^Hunga^,Sa^ ^P<^flm tjau Mr- Wood said, because dosing minutes of Ohio State’s 17- 

10 COTD S l 25b M o2K*tta-l» • Troops withdrew from four i5 b& to Oansrn in the 1978 

ttSZmST^’’ ■ sniS^iSSS^Wednes- Gator Bowl, he struck an opposing 

. on whetlte* - spokesman for commOT. tanks in the dav after woikers oledaed not to had to pass thraj^i some rigorota player vdio had intercepted a pass 

aSSSJSSSftid™' SSSSSS.'SKl sS.— ta*SS5*.C 

tthe had cap - I9i»00 strong, ai^l the T- Preyed Jos£ Sanwy ordered the Scientists esttiMte to solar system ^ relieved of his duties 

h*edl0T-72sinr 


On Earth they are formed deep a record surpassed by 

in to nound, where to pressures few college coaches, 
arc 60£00 to 80,000 times tlul ,t Mi. Hayes was teowii for his 
thesurtoe. temper. He had been coach at Ohio 

The toce^ alro was impor- State for 28 years when, in the 
taau Mr. Wood said, because dosing minutes of Ohio State’s 17- 

“thpwi little orainc WPrF fiMtM I w Ml - .a. _ irvin 


IAT-72S in its vw* 1 ga. of which mere are »puu, . .may mto refinenea TUesaay alter 

^■®5„ Tren, but he d* 31 ^. rf n cording to to Mffitaiy &lance:. ’ waters scheduled job actions to 
SSf'w transferred any tanks The newest Soviet tank is the T-. press their demand for a 71 -percent 

n? custody- has 80, of which the Sovua Umnn.has wage. .increase, Petrobris has of- 

L«0. -. 


evotvea aooui ^ji omwn years ago. by to university’s athletic director. 

Although to diamonds may be The incident was one of several 
to first unadulterated minerals involving Mr. Hayes over to years, 
from outride the solar system, Mr. (a lode at to career of Mr. Hayes 
Wood noted that scientists recently appears in Sports, Page 17.) 
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Pope Hoped to FiR Moral ' Void 9 

V atican Saw a Rare Chance to Influence Procreation Laws 


By Roberto Sure 

,Vcw York Tima Service 

ROME — The Vatican’s docu- 
ment on human reproduction ex- 
ploits what some church officials 
consider an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to influence governments be- 
fore toy enact laws on controver- 
sial medical innovations. 

Roman Catholic leaders are 
acutely aware that many nations 
have ignored church condemna- 
tions of abortion and divorce, but 
Vatican officials are optimistic that 
some legislatures eventually will 
take actions demanded in the docu- 
ment issued Tuesday, such as pro- 
hibiting genetic experimentation 
with living embryos. 

The document recognizes tot 
the ethical questions are diverse 
and complex and require long 
study. Tbe Vatican is not expecting 
quick action in world capitals. 

It does believe, however, that 
many people warn the science of 
to human body to be governed by 
moral norms, particularly in coun- 
tries like the United States where 
technology is moving very quickly. 

The first sentence of the docu- 
ment says tot a variety of dodos 
and scientists, as wdl as bishops 
and other churchmen, have asked 
the Vatican to express a moral 
judgment on newly developed tech- 
niques to manipulate procreation, 
such as test-tube fertilization. 

Many of these requests came 
from non-Calholics. That fact, 
along with a reading of events 
around the world, persuaded Pope 
John Paul II tot a void existed in 
man’s moral codes because science 
repeatedly was posing previously 
unknown problems. 

Early in the 1980s, the pope de- 
cided that the church had to re- 
spond, according to Vatican offi- 
cials. After almost two years of 
drafting, tot response came Tues- 
day. It was entitled, “Instruction 
on Respect for Human Life in Its 
Origins and on the Dignity of Pro- 
creation: Replies to Certain Ques- 
tions of the Day.” 

The document contains signifi- 
cant developments in to church’s 
views in at least two areas: the 
relationship between civil and mor- 
al law, and the challenge of manag- 
ing science. 

In treating these themes, to doc- 
ument provides to most complete 
expression to date of ideas tot 
have preoccupied John Paul II 
throughout his pontificate. 

It is also one of the most pre- 
scriptive documents recently pro- 
duced by tbe Vatican in that it not 
only lays down moral judgments 
but calls on governments to rake 
specific actions, such as prohibiting 
surrogate motherhood and to cre- 
ation of embryo banks. 

“This is something new in the 
history ot mardand,” said Joarpnn 
Navarro-VaBs, the chief Vatican 
spokesman. “People around to 
world are trying to determine to 
ethical implications of these devel- 
opments. but so far no government 
has enacted laws on the subject.” 

The church, he added, “saw a 
rare chance to try to influence laws 
that have not been published yeL” 

“To this end, to document of- 
fers governments moral principles 
which can be to basis for new 
laws, and it makes suggestions that 
are much more specific than is usu- 
ally to case with Vatican state- 
ments," he said. 

Defining to church’s role in to 
political arena has long been a con- 
cern of the pope. He has, for in- 
stance, aggressively disciplined 
priests who took appointed or 
elected government jobs. Political 
governing is a role be insists must 
be left to laymen. 

This documents argues, as the 
pope often has argued, that civil 
laws must reflect moral laws and 
tot to church has a duty and a 
special competence to illuminate 
moral laws. 

But to document goes a step 
further and defines the type of be- 
havior expected of po l i ti cia n s and 
other laymen. 

After stating that civil laws must 
respect moral norms “concerning 
h uman rights, human hfe and the 
institution of to family,” to docu- 
ment says: “Pohtidans must com- 
mit themselves, through their inter- 
ventions upon public opinion, to 



Woody Hayes 

■ Other deaths: 

Lawrence Skrobacs, 38, an ac- 
companist and repertory coach 
who worked with many leading art- 
ists, including Kathleen Battle, 
Montserrat Caballe, James 
MbCradxn and Samuel Ramey, 
died Tuesday of cardiopulmonary 
arrest, in New York City. 

Earl Montgomery, 65, an actor 
who played Alexander WooDcott 
in the film “Act One;” March 4 of 
cancer in Los Angeles. 


securing in society to widest possi- 
ble consensus on such essential 
points and to consolidating this 
consensus wherever it risks being 
weakened a is in danger of col- 
lapse.” 

Thai statement, to first of its 
kind in a Vatican proclamation, 
could prove relevant to debates 
that have arisen between Catholic 
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bishops and Catholic politicians 
over abortion laws. Such debates 
are likely to be revived on tbe issues 
treated by the document. 

It also addresses to responsibil- 
ity of laymen outride government 
who are faced with dim laws that 
legitimate what the church consid- 
ers immoral practices. 

It says “all mm of gpod will must 
commit thansdves” to changing 
these laws, adding that “conscien- 
tious objection" to such laws must 

be “supported and recognized.” 

In apparent praise of anti-abor- 
tion advocates, the document says: 
“A movement of passive resistance 
to to legitimation of practices con- 
trary to h uman life and dignity is 
beginning to make an ever sharper 
impression upon the moral con- 
science of many, especially among 
specialists in the biomedical sci- 
ences.” 

John Paul has staled repeatedly 
that ihe church feels no hostility 
toward science, tot it clearly sees 
the benefits of sdence and tot it 
wants to help ensure that scientific 
activity is moral and to to benefit 
of man. 

Several Vatican officials have 
spoken to reporters of their con- 
cerns tot this document could 
undo to pope’s effort to reach an 
accommodation between science 
and religion. This would happen, 
they said, if it is viewed as another 
Galileo case, a reference to the Vat- 
ican's persecution of to 17th cen- 
tury Italian astronomer. 


A stark vision of to dangers 
posed by science seems to have 
overshadowed worries that the 
church might be rejecting advances 
tot could be of great value, just as 
h did when to Inquisition tried 
Galileo. He was ordered to recant 
and was forced to spend the last 
right years of his hfe under house 
arrest 

Fes’ to first time in an official 
sta tement, to Vatican argued that 
it would be “illusory to daim that 
scientific research and its applica- 
tions are morally neutral.” 

It repeatedly spoke of an active 
and growing threat from science 
that, xf uncontro lled, would Lead U> 
“man’s ruin.” 

Tim broad warning is most often 
posed in teems of hypothetical de- 
velopments rather than existing 

practices, especially concerning ge- 
netic mi m i pulwtiftn. 

For example, it raises the specter 

of “researchers claiming to govern 
humanity in to name of biological 
discovery” and thus the revival of 
Rigorism, the effort to “improve” 
the quality of offspring as was 
practiced by Nazis in search of to 
master race. 

The Vatican does not feel it is 
alone in expres sin g these concerns. 
“The battle to to autonomy of 
science is a battle of the rear 
guard.” fluid mal Joseph Ratzmger 
said at a news conference on Tues- 
day. 

Cardinal Ratzmger, who heads 
to Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith, the Vatican office that 
wrote to document, added. “Sci- 
ence is not an absolute to which all 
things have to be subordinated and 
eventually sacrificed, even to dig- 
nity of man. ” 

He said the ecology movement 
and to growing opposition to nu- 
clear energy show that science now 
faces widespread demands that it 
subject itself to moral norms. 


Many U.S. Catholics Say- 
Edict Will Be Ignored 


By Robert Lindsey 

New York Tima Sender 

SAN FRANCISCO —Heidi 
Plummer is a 40-year-old Ro- 
man Catholic who has been try- 
ing in vain to conceive a child 
with her husband, John, to 
more than a decade. 

Catholic or not, she said 
Wednesday, toy will use what- 
ever m«in« it ralfM for them to 
produce a child, despite the 
Vatican’s condemnation of vir- 
tually all technological methods 
of achieving conception. 

“I can’t give up my quest for 
my own child on this basis,” 
said Mrs. Plummer, who adopt- 
ed a son, Trevor, last year. 
“John and I have put loo much 
of our hearts into having a fam- 
ily. We’ve been waiting to 
technology to catch op with us. 

“We love Trevor but we want 
our own child ,” Mrs. Plummer 
said, adding that she and her 
husband intended to seek help 
through an in vitro fertilization 
program. “Parenting is such a 
strong urge, I don’t think to 
church can stop it.” 

Other Catholics and medical 
specialists interviewed Wednes- 
day predicted that many child- 
less Catholics in the United 
States would respond to the 
sweeping Vatican edict Tues- 
day much as Mrs. Rummer has, 
by ignoring it. 

Some said they thought the 
doctrinal statement would dis- 
courage especially devout Cath- 
olics and members of ethnic 
communities where church dis- 
cipline is strong from using arti- 
ficial insemination or other 
church-banned techniques to 
achieve conception. 

But to consensus was that 
many American Catholics were 
so desperate to have children 
that they would defy the procla- 
mation. 

Several of those interviewed 
said to church’s proclamation 


was already generating a sense 
of guilt among would-be par- 
ents who were Catholic. 

A 29-year-old patient at one 
San Francisco area fertility 
dime, speaking on condition 
that she not be identified, said: 

“The church says practicing 
birth control is a sin. But we’ve 
been trying every way we know 
of to have a child to five years 
and we can't. We’re desperate. 

“How can it be a sin if my 
husband’s sperm is to be used to 
fertilize an egg from me and 1 
give birth from my womb? I 
think God wants us to have 
chfldreo. How can that be a 
sin?” 

Patty Battle-Mntgter. coordi- 
nator of an in vitro fertilization 
program at United Hospital in 
Port Chester, New York, said, 
“I’ve talked to a lot OF our Cath- 
olic patients today, and they are 
very, very stressed, just trauma- 
tized by tbe Vatican state- 
ment." 

The United Hospital pro- 
gram treats 40 to 60 patients a 
month and has produced three 
births over to past year. 

Gary and Amanda Bagnato, 
who five near Albany, New 
York, said they had tried to six 
years to have a child. On March 
1, Mrs. Bagnato delivered a son 
after participating in the Unit- 
ed Hospital program. 

“After I got pregnant, I was 
just like any other pregnant 
lady ” Mrs. Bagnato said. “It is 
unfortunate the pope came out 
against modem science. He 
seems to be saying many of us 
won’t have families.” 

Her husband said: “This is 
confusing for a Catholic who 
wants to practice the faith and 
is being boxed into a comer by 
to church hierarchy. It's an- 
other signal to me of the diffi- 
culty i have practicing as a 
Catholic and offering that to 
my son.” 


House Democrats Split 
On U.S. Budget Cuts 


By Jonathan Fuerbringer 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Democrats 
on the House Budget Committee 
have reported that they are having 
serious difficulty in assembling a 
package to reduce to projected 
federal deficit by S36 trillion, as 
sought by to Democratic leader- 
ship. 

In an effort to resolve the differ- 
ences, to committee's Democrats 
met in closed session into Wednes- 
day evening. In past years to 
members have overcome similar 
stumbling blocks. 

The problem, members say, is 
that to Democrats cannot agree 
on a deep reduction in the miHtaiy 
budget Hus. in mm, has undercut 
support for cuts in noomilitary do- 
mestic spending. 

In addition, some members are 
unwilling to support an increase in 
taxes, which are supposed to ac- 
count for half to package, if there 
are not significant cuts in both mili- 
tary and domestic spending. Others 
will not support tax increases if 
there are deep military cuts. 

Representative George Miller, 
Democrat of California, said: “The 
defen ce arts are too deep for some 
to vote for taxes too. The other ode 
is saying that to defense cuts are 


not deep enough to support to 
cuts in domestic spending with tax 
increases.” 

Based on the budget set by to 
House speaker, Jim Wright of Tex- 
as, SIS billion of the deficit-reduc- 
ing package is to be iu tax in- 
creases. Of the rest, half is to be 
from the Pentagon budget and half 
from nonmilitary spading, includ- 
ing foreign aid. 

A S36 billion package of savings 
would still leave to House com- 
mittee far short of to $108 bOHoii 
deficit ceOing for to fiscal year 
1988 set in to bod get-balancing 
law. 

Based on estimates by to Con- 
gressional Budget Office, to defi- 
cit, without any action, is projected 
to be S171 billion in 1988. A $36 
billion package would leave the 
deficit at S135 bfllion. The budget 
office estimates that President 
Ronald Reagan’s budget proposals 
would reduce to deficit to 5134 
billion, although to administra- 
tion puts the figure at SlOg billion. 

Mr. Wright and to chairmen of 
to Horse and to Senate Budget 
Committees have decided to aban- 
don that goal because, they argue, 
it is not obtainable without using 
budgetary gimmicks. 
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Morality Outpaced 


The Vatican Says No 


On the day in 1978 when a little girl 
named Louise Brown was conceived in a 
Petri dish in a British laboratory, human- 
kind took an enormous step into the future. 
Nine years later there is still no body of law 
i to govern our residence there, nor are we 
really sure where to look for one 
The Vatican, however, knows a sauce 
for such laws: in the teachings, or magisteri- 
nm of the Roman Catholic Church — and 
this week it expanded those teachings with 
a doctrinal statement It condemns virtually 
all forms of anificdal fertilization and em- 
bryo t ransf er and approves medical inter- 
ference in procreation only when it assists 
married couples who engaged in "normal'’ 
intercourse. The Vatican also calls for laws 
prohibiting surrogate motherhood and ex- 
perimentation on living embryos. 

Some American Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians have already dissented from parts of 
“Instruction on Respect for Human Life in 
Its Origin and on the Dignity of Procrea- 
tion: Replies to Certain Questions of the 
Day." So will many of the laity, to judge by 
their response to earlier bans on abortion 
and birth control devices. As for non-Cath- 
olics. their response to the new doctrinal 
statement might be, “Who’s the Vatican to 
tell me what to do with my lifeT 
Yet thoughtful people, their consciences 
engaged by issues like surrogate mother- 
hood, can nevertheless welcome “Replies to 
Certain Questions." Whether or not they 
agree with all or much of the doctrinal 
statement, it off era a considered set of views 
warranting attention as secular society ar- 
gues out its bioelhical views. 

And there are some parts of the state- 
ment with which it would be bard for any- 


one to disagree: “Thanks to the progress of 
the biological and medical sciences, man 
has at his disposal ever more effective thera- 
peutic resources; but be can also acquire 
new powers, with unforeseeable conse- 
quences, over hitman life at Us very begin- 
ning and in its first stages." 

The Vatican statement warns: “It would 
on the one hand be illusory to claim that 
scientific research and its applications are 
morally neutral; on the other hand one 
cannot derive criteria for guidance from 
mere technical efficiency." If one could, 
countless Americans would still be hooked 
up to life support systems that were, in 
effect, simply ventilating dead bodies. That 
they are not is because they, their physi- 
cians fln<f their families recognized die lim- 
its of “technical efficiency” and asked for 
legislation that placed lifesaving measures 
within a broader concept. 

Yet to be developed, however, are legal 
criteria concerning surrogate motherhood, 
which involves a very efficient, and indeed 
simple, technology. As the case of Baby M 
shows all too clearly, such criteria are sorely 
needed. The judge who must decide wheth- 
er the child will Eve with her father or with 
the woman be hired to bear their child has 
to do so unaided by statute, case law or even 
setded public policy. As for die moral as- 
pects of other issues tike influencing chro- 
mosormc and genetic inheritance, modem 
society has not even touched than yet 

Even Americans who disagree with the 
Vatican’s specific “replies" to such tor- 
menting questions can welcome the stimu- 
lus to ttimlr through ethical responses of 
their own. “Medical technology is running 
ahead of morality." a British doctor said 
when Louise Brown was born. It still is. 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Let’s Talk It Over 


The Vatican's statement on human pro- 
creation demonstrates the profound diffi- 
culty of the moral questions raised by the 
capacities of modem methane. The state- 
ment is clearly going to be discussed widely 
outside the Catholic Church as well as with- 
in it, not least because it calls for legislation 
to support its baric precepts. But the issues 
here cany great significance, and they de- ’ 
serve careful attention even by those who 
disagree with the Vatican's conclusions. 

While there is much that the Catholic 
Church opposes in modem reproductive 
practice, the language of the statement sug- 
gests that there are degrees of opposition. 
There is absolute condemnation, for exam- 
ple, of diagnostic procedures to identify a 
defective foetus with the prospect of abort- 
ing it There is similar condemnation of 
experimentation with aborted embryos — a 
subject on which objections are not limited 
to the Catholic Church’s. 

The position on surrogate parenthood fol- 
lows from the view that it violates the nature 
of the family and the bond between two 
married parents bringing up their children. 
But in a society in winch parents can divorce 
and remarry, it is common for children to 
grow up in families in which one of the adnhs 
is not their natural parent. The Vatican state- • 
meat argues forcefully that “the vitality and 


stability of soaety require that dddren come 
into the world within a family and that the 
family be firmly based on marriage." It is less 
dear that surrogate arrangements, for all of 
their ambi guity, thrwaign the btmd of (be 
fami ly sufficiently to justify outlawing them. 

Similarly, the Vatican condemns concep- 
tion in vitro and embryo transfer, even 
using the reproductive cells of a married 
couple. “Such fertilization entrusts the life 
and identity of the embryo' into the power 
of doctora and biologists and establishes 
the domination of technology over the ori- 
gin and destiny of the human person." This 
whole statement is an attempt to set the 
proper limits to technical intervention, for 
the purpose of preserving human dignity. • 

Politicians, the Vatican declares, have an 
obligation to secure the “widest possible 
consensus” ou these points. In such a coun- 
try as the United States, whose people sup- 
port many churches and follow many doc- 
trines, it will be more useful for people in 
politics to try to change minds than to try to 
change laws. There is no range of subjects in 
which people’s convictions run deeper and 
are less amenable to legal coercion. Tbe 
Catholic Church has drawn attention here 
to the moral implications of reproductive 
technology as it is now developing. Discus- 
sion and reflection would be a better re- 
sponse than the legislation that it urges. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Transition on Nicaragua 


The condition of U.S. policy on Nicara- 
gua has gone from uncertain to critical. The 
latest Now is the resignation from the resis- 
tance leadership of Arturo Cruz, a respect- 
ed democrat who alone might have kept a 
restive Congress aboard. Now, on Nicara- 
gua votes. President Reagan will be reduced 
to uying to sustain his vetoes. 

Meanwhile, changes are taking place deep 
within the administration. Mr. Reagan is still 
very much under the cloud of the Iran-contra 
affair. Two driving forces of his Nicaragua 

policy, William Casey and Patrick Buchan- 
an, are gone. His new chief of staff cannot 
feel that it will aid his mission of presidential 
restoration to join a battle with Congress 
that may give Republicans a political issue 
but that Mr. Reagan is virtually sure to t oy . 

The time is right for what the House 
majority leader. Thomas Foley, calls a 
“transition policy” contemplating congres- 
sional-executive agreement — if it can con- 
ceivably be achieved — on phasing out U.S. 
aid to the contras. The point would be to 
save what can be saved of a chance for 
democracy opening in Nicaragua and to 
avoid the twin extremes, neither of which 
are unimaginable, of having the United 
Slates intervene or coldly pull tbe plug. 

How much of this chance can be saved? 
The pessimists are not foolish to fear that 
only military pressure can induce the San- 
dinists, devoted Marxists, to share some 


power. But Mr. Reagan has had more than 
six years to make his case, and he has yet to 
convince a stable congressional majority 
that doing the job his way can possibly 
went Some part — far from aH — of the 
contras' generally unimpressive military 
showing can be laid to the off-and-oa quali- 
ty of U.SL support The political feebleness 
of the contras is entirely their own affair. 

The better course starts from the fact that 
in the chinch, the private sector, the educat- 
ed classes and the countryside, important 
dements remain that support democracy 
and oppose arbitrary Sandinist power. To 
put it another way, a considerable constitu- 
ency exists to wfnch tbe still legal political 
opposition could appeaL To widen the po- 
litical space available to these parties is 
precisely the goal of the Latin democracies. 
The large role they see for Washington is to 
help contain the spread of the Sandinist 
revolution beyond Nicaragua. The goal 
they take for themselves is to pressure the 
Sandinists toward greater openness. 

This is not much for Nicaraguan demo- 
crats to lean on. But a decade’s striving 
suggests that it is more than tbe contras 
can assure then. It would be a bitter dis- 
appointment for President Reagan to join 
Congress and go this way. But it would also 
give him his best chance to achieve some 
part of his original goals, 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


A Distressing Resignation 


Garret FitzGerald’s resignation [as leader 
of Fine Gael] is modi more distressing than 
his loss of a fleeting election. He fell from 
office because, as a coalition, his government 
could not grapple with the economic slide 
that began almost a decade ago. Charles 
Hanghey, the new prime minister, wifi find 
that difficulty just os daunting. But Garret — 


he needs no other name — has devoted bis 
entire political career to one overriding end: 
reconohatioa between people living in the 
North, and between North and Sooth. He 
hasn't achieved it, and h remains to be seen 
who can. It is hard to find another political 
leader in the entire islimd who has the per- 
sonality and thrust to make the game sacri- 
fices and work with the same generosity. 

— The Guardian (London). 
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OPINION 


Toward a Third Term o 


1 


L ONDON — Norman Tebbit, chairman of 
s the Conservative Party, is the seriated 


-Lr the Conservative Party, is the serrated 
edge of Margaret Thatcher's conservatism. He 
has paid a terrible price in politics. In 1984 he 
was severely injured and his wife pomanently 
paralyzed by an ERA bomb. However, as Mrs. 
Thatcher p r ep ar e s to try to become the Gist 
peraon to lead a Britito party to victory in three 
consecutive elections, Mr. Tebbit has the satis- 
faction of her accomplishments. 

She has, be says, refuted “the theory of the 
inevitability of die drift to the left, the theory 
that conservative governments only stow or 
ameliorate socialism." Tbe ratchet effec t now 
wraks the other way, he says, because many of 
Mrs. Thatcher’s psychological and institutional 
effects are as “ineversble” fan important word 
to Thatcherites) as anything can be in demo- 
cracies that rest rat the sand of opinkn. 

For example, to promote a “property-qwn- 


“winter of discontent” — even gravediggers 
went rat strike. Both Mis. Thatcher andMr. 
Reagan benefited from the disenchantment 
of many intellectuals with the state, which 
had come to be regarded as a captive of efient 
groups it had nurtured. 

Be aring in. mind that “lucky” is what we 
often call people who are bold enough to seize 

opportunities, Mrs. Thatcher and Mr. Reagan 
have been lucky regarding oBl. little islands 


By George F. Will 

gravediggers and arrogant unions. The decline of OPEC 
cher andMr. facilitated President Reagan’s fight against 


tog democracy,” two nriHion braises previous- 
ly owned by public authorities have been sold 


to residents. An observer says, “The results 
can be seen in fresh paint, new front doors 
and neatly kept gardens." Labor opposition 
to tbe sales has ended. 

Because Mrs. Thatcher came to office short- 
ly before Ronald Reagan became president, 
and because she will seek a third term before 
.the Republican Party does in the United States 


(probably this May or October; necessarily by 
June 1988), the similari ties between her and 
Mr. Reagan's experiences are intriguing. 

She and he were produced, to significant 
extents, by their predecessors' failures. The 
year 1979, when Jimmy Carter made his 
“malaise" speech, began in Britain with the 



Inflation; anarchy on Grenada provided an 
occasion for U-S. assertiveness; tire snaadal 
cfctosenesx of tte air traffk: controllers’ ration 
allowed Mr. Reagan to establish his forceful- 
ness. Prime Minister Thatcher's coming to 
power coincided with the peak output of 
North Sea oil; generals in Argen tin a handed 
her the “F aOdan ds factor” prior to her re- 
election ownpaign; her defeat of the miners-' 
strike re-established the sovereignty erf gov- 
ernment over a twiton that had destroyed a 
Conservative government in 1974. 

Mra. Thatcher, like Mr. Reagan, has aimed 
to disabuse the public of the postwar belief 
(more prevalent tn Britain than in the United 
Stales) that ever higher public-sector spending 
could guarantee economic growth. Hre moral 
point — rite is a “conviction politician, ** mean- 
ings moralist — is duu indmdnal productivity 
is the source of collective prosperity. 

However, her expeoditarecuttuig bark has 
been worse than her bite. Under Mr. Reagan 
the rhetoric of patrimony has prevailed but 
federal spending as a percentage of GNP has 
hit a peacetime high, and the percentage taken 


are not easily expressed n umer ic a lly, 
dent Reagan, by riding out the 1982 iriastoa:; 
with a slogan (“Stay the course”) ratterthan ' 
a relief program, rerated tbe notioutbatinfia- 
tion is a disease that danocraca^^anriotV 
combat. By proving it posable to be ib-dectr ; •; ■ 
ed while three nriffionpeopJe— ITpereentof-i. 
the work force — are imerrolqy^ Mra 
Thatcher has shattered the stnltzi)^ngtaQ^at-''' 
sus of postwar British politics,, the criqtmrty n> 
meat to use government to prodnerafafl ripl 


by taxes today is equal to wfaai it was under 
Mr. Carter. SSmtlariy. Mis. Thatcher has paid a 


pi ujufcuu » uio — r— -- r* rrrr 

to allff British attitudes toward Wort*- ' - 
She has shaped Britain’s pnUic cchh^sM 
tion as deorively as Charles de Gan& shapcd 
France's, precisely because consensu* it ; not., 
her aim. Sue adts, “Do y ou drink jot wqoid 
ever have heard of Christianity if theaposties 
hoH gone out and said, T betiewin qajasen*- 
sosT* lift. Tebbit says thaiMrs-Tbatctec’s 
goal of “ tolling soriansm." is achievable, but 
that so far socialists have c^ngBcfonfy^ac 
language, not thrir aims. . • 

Labor leaders talk less aboot nationafeing M 
economic assets and more about ‘^sodal owri- .- 
ership.” That refers to backdoor ways Of g 
ing government and otter groups (unions^ 
consumer organizations, pnur m ni nwrt^i-^ 
rights to involvement in buriness deciaoas; 


price in popularity because of her reputation 
for severe frugality, although government rere- 


f or severe frugality , although government reve- 
nues have risen at a faster rate under her than 


under the preceding Labor government 
But Mr. Tebbit and others stress attirodmal 


Draw** by PANCHO. as much as institutional rhangps that 


UIGiCUy V1UAUU5 Ulb lUPIGUVIUn^ 

With a wintry smite, Mr. Tebbit says-J; Rra ' ' 
member tte Conservative wilwbo warned tost 
the adjective “soriaT negates tbe meamne of 
the noun it modifies, as in ‘ioaat worker? i 

“social science." His test is tte sound'cTthe 
serrated edge sficing tiffoughbal 0 oey.,V; i . 


L ONDON — Britain may be one 
t election away from a major re- 


1-j election away from a major re- 
alignment of parties. The Labor 
P Srty, since 1924 one of the two 
major forces in British political Hfe, 
is grievously 31, and its leader, Nefl 
Kinnock, has failed to produce a 
cure. The extremist dements that 
have divided it since Harold Wil- 
son’s governments two decades ago 
now lead it toward still another na- 
tional defeat. If that happens. Labor . 
may very wdl have come to the end 
as a major political force. 

Those moderates who have stayed 
with the party during tte difficult 
last few years are at the brink of 
defection. They refused to go with 
David Owen, the former Labor for- 
eign secretary, and two other senior 
politicians, Shirley Williams and 
Roy J enkins , when they left to 
found the Social Democratic Party 
in 1981. They remained loyal to La- 
bor, or perhaps more exactly, to tbe 
social commitment that historically 
was the source of tte party’s politi- 
cal power. Now they are harried and 
abused by the party’s leftists, and 
face another national defeaL 


By William Pfaff 


If Labor cannot shake off the in- 
fluence of the hard left, the Trotsky- 
ists, on the one hand, and the eccen- 
tricities of the soft and “loony” left 
on the other, these moderates win 
leave far the social democratic cen- 
ter. They are serious politicians. 
They want to win. They want a 
chance to govern the country. They 
see tte likelihood of doing so as 
Labor politicians steadily shrinking. 
This next election will be tbe tesL 
The Liberal-Social Democratic 
Affiance thus far has done wefl in 
elections and parhamentaiy 
by-elections, which are called out- 
side the national elections when a 
member of Parfiament has to be 
replaced. Since the current Parlia- 
ment was elected in 1983, tte Affi- 
ances .total by-dection vote has. 
been higher than that of either of 
tte other two parties. Tbe Alliance 
has not done badly in national vot- 


ing— nor well enough. 
The Alliance sot 25 oe 


The Alliance got 25 percent of the 
vote in the last general election. Its 
current poll support remains at 


roughly that level, or slightly below. 
It cannot seriously expect to do bet- 
ter so long as it continues to be 
th oug ht of as the country’s third 
political force, with no expectation 
of gaining a majority, or big enough 
plurality, to be called rax to form a 
government. Labor’s default now 
offers to change that 

Tbe latest sign of the sea change 
taking place in British politics was 
tte Greenwich by-dection at tte 
end of last month. A left-wing La- 
bor candidate, standing for a seat 
that had been Labor’s for 50 years, 
was devastatingfy defeated by a So- 
da! DemocraL And exit polls sug- 
gested that tte Social Democrats 
can expect to retain tte seat in tte 
next general election. 

Tte victory was not simply tte 
result of tactical voting by Conser- 
vatives who knew lterr own man 
could not win. Part of the tradition- 
al Labor electorate has converted to 
the Affiance, until recently a move- 
ment appealing chiefly to the pro- 
gressive professional middle class. 


If tte outcome of the nest general 
election prompts a serious number 
Of Labors membere Of Parliament 
to defect to the SDP, tte outlook far 
die election after next is for a na- 
tional realignment as important as 
that of 1924-1929 —when theLib- 
eral Party, which had been dram- 
pant for more than a century, was 
displaced in popular support by the 
new Labor movement 

The Soda! Democrats' leader, 
David Owen, is the rally opposition • 
figure who conveys & toughness and 
intelligence to rival Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. He is not partic- 
ularly Eked, butte is respected. La- 
bor’s leader, Neil Kinnock, is widely 
Hked but so far has fated to impose 
his will ou his own party. 

Those who oppose him inside the 
Labor movement represent an im- 
portant portion of the Labor elec- 
torate, one that stands by its own 
principles and plays the organiza- 
tional arid party game with gtou jmrf 
energy. Mr. Kinnodds national par- 
ty executive does not control the 


selection of Labor candidates. By 
and large, tte JocaI_patty a 
turns do; and ft is these, that 
is well-placed and detemriaed. : 

Mr. Kinnock defends the party’s:, 
unpopular unflateraHst stand 1 on 
British nuclear dfeannamagt. ~He^ 
does so notably because it ispobcy %T 
but because he firzbly beltevm-ni it* 
The Labor electorate does not Ac^ 
cording to a poB in lath Febroray; 2 
leas than half of Laborvotezs agree.' 

Of the argument thauhe Affiance ‘ 
is on the way up, die Cnuervfcfiiv ' 
Party chainnan, Noonan TebtaC j 
said recently that “we.hav^ ted^ 
more bright dswns for the Affiare* 
than most of us have had hot break- ^ 
fasts.” Triie enough. - . ... J! ; p 

But thing* do rfomg** ’ amt 
other Labor defeat in tbe nextfew 
months provokes a major defection « 
of moderate Labor MPs ted voters 
to the Affiance, Mr. Tebbit and his - ‘ 
fellow Conservatives may^find c 
themselves eating cold prandgp — ^ 
and facing a serious electoral ctaI- <L 
ienge for the first time tii a decade. .4 
" International Herald Tribune: } 

■ © lea Angeles Totter Synddcate. '•'v 


Euromissiles: Time for Worried Europe to Get Its Ad Together 


D is grang to have to work overtime 
to convince Europeans that the “zero 
option" is in Europe's best interests. 
So far tte impression given is that tte 
scrapping of intermediate-range nn- 
dear missiles in Europe would diiefly 
suit America's own desire to reduce 
its European defense commitment. 

This may be a false impression, but 
tbe fact remains that tte zero option 
talks opening in Geneva with tte So-’ 
viet Union coincide with otter indi- 
cations that tte United States is no 
longer as wedded to Europe as it once 
was. If Washington wants to counter 
suggestions that a “decoupling" of 
U.S. and West European strategic 
polices is taking place, it must take 
pains to emphasize its commitment. 

Europe needs reassurance that the 
trans-Atlantic relationship is as solid 
as ever. For the talks on eliminating 
the Enrramsriles are opening amid a 
buzz of speculation over whether the 


By Giles Merritt 


United States may soon withdraw up 
to a third of the 350,000 American 
servicemen who are stationed in Eu- 
rope, most of them in West Germany. 

“Zero option" also coincides with 
a sharp deterioration in tte economic 
relationship between the United 
Slates and the European Communi- 
ty. Tte Reagan administration’s ego- 
centric dollar diplomacy, Europe's 
habit of blaming its weaknesses on 
others and tte growth of protection- 
ism on both sides has created an 
atmosphere of bitterness and mis- 
trust unparalleled in postwar times. 

It would be hard to think of a 
worse time to start tinkering with 
some of tte most sensitive dements 
in the Atlantic defense relationship. 
“Zero option was never property 
though! out in military terms," a not- 
ed European defense expert com- 
ments, “and that is Why a number of 


European governments have pro- 
found reservations about it” • 

Zero option originally was a ploy 
by tte North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to appease the peace move- 
ment. A wave of popular protest in 
Western Europe against the alliance's 
1979 decision to counter the new So- 
viet SS-20s by deploying cruise and 
Peishing-2 missiles was partly de- 
fused by tte proposal for tte mutual 
elimination of the new weapons. 

Back then, with Leonid Brezhnev in 
power, there seemed fittle chance that 
the KreniEn would ever call tbe West’s 
Huff and agree to such talks. After 
VS. and Soviet negotiators did come 
dose to an accord in 1982 for reducing 
bat not ditnimuing missiles in Europe 
— tbe famous “walk in tte woods" m 
Geneva — both superpowers repudi- 
ated it as too risky. 

So what is wrong with zero option? 


NATO experts quietly warn that it 
could produce a number of alarming 
new problems. The foremost is that 
NATO’s conventional forces would 
be hopelessly outgunned if they sur- 
rendered the threat of the medinm- 
range missies. A total of 89 Warsaw 
Pact divisions arc assigned to the Eu- 
ropean theater, compared to only 39 
NATO divisions. Tte cost to Western 
Europe of catching up could be eco- 
nomically disastrous. 

There are 46,000 Warsaw Pact 
tanks, more than twice the NATO 
tank strength, but that is not what 
worries Western military analysts 
most Their concern is that 
short-range Soviet nuclear weapons 
such as the SS-22, tte SS-23 and tte 
SCUD-C outnumber NATO’s ar- 
mory 9 to 1, an imbalance so huge 
that it raises fears that thezezooptkm 
could make Soviet-bloc forces un- 
stoppable in Western Europe. 

Tte flexible response offered by 


cruise missiles, rad toe knowledge^ 

Soviet command structnrc^ffirwi- 
point accuracy, has bees auoal-Jto 


NATO’s abififyto maintain ihernffir 
tary balance. That is why Generatf. •: 
Bernard Rogers, the supreaae alEeS/- 
cornmandcr in Europe, has puHaty * 
criticized toe scrapping 01 these. 7, 
weapons, even though he courted flie ‘ 
White House’s displeasure and is to 
leave his command in ^Jtrrie 'rr- • 

For Washington, zero option tes- . .. 
been tte easy optiraL Tbal doCT ncif . 
mean that toe Reagan admnnstra* 
Eon's long-term aim erf opening up' ... 
wkie-rangmg negotiations oh nadetf, -j 
disarmament with toe Kxemfin is riot* 
laudable. It does mean that tte Unitf. 
ed States finds it easier to begin ibd 
horse trading with toe Enropeanmft^, - 
sfles-. The alternatives* strategic^. , 
weapons and space arms, areareasiS . 
which President Reagan is nptpft?7 
pared to n e go ti ate ranch 
To bridge the doubts and rmstrot: / 


that are 


created inade lhe 


Reduce Both Superpowers’ Conventional Forces the U.S. government must pn£^sp& 

11. ctalemphaas on its own defense rewf 


W ASHINGTON — Opponents of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative 


V V the Strategic Defense Initiative 
have contended that there can be no 
arms control as long as President Rea- 
gan stuck with his program. Now the 
president has not budged, but on inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces and other 
issues as well it appears that the Soviets 
are ready to deal What does this say 
for the administration's hard-line ap- 
proach during the last six years? And 
what does ado for the future of SDI? 

It proves that the SDI has been 
an important negotiating lever. This 
point is now conceded even by some 
of the critics of toe SDL The Soviets 
have learned that it amply does not 
pay to attack the SDI head on, and 


Zbigniew Bnezrasld, who was Pr e ridai t Jimmy Carter’s awnrfant for 
national security affairs, replies to questions on aims cootroL 


therefore they are trying to create a 
context in which the domestic oppo- 
sition totheSDJ will attempt to scut- 
tle the p rog ram on the ground that 
arms control progress makes new 


1 dunk it is useful to recall that in 
tte last several years toe Soviets have 
on several occasions aborted negotia- 
tions and then crane back, once con- 
vinced erf U.S. firmness. It is a good 
lesson to remember. 

Do you see any traps in the present 
Soviet proposals? 

The administration has been 
trapped by its own proposals rather 
than by toe Soviet proposals. The 
“zero-zero" formula made sense 
when we were trying to prevent SS-20 
deployments prior to our own INF 
deployments in Europe. But once 
three deployments have taken place, 
the zero-zero formula gives more po- 
litical and military benefits to tte 
Soviet side than to toe United States. 

Militarily, the Soviet Union grins 


invulnerability from such time-ur- 
gent counterforce systems as tbe Per- 
shing-ls, while retiming its own ca- 
pacity for depressed- trajectory 
attacks on tte U.S. command centers 
and even some strategic bases. 

Politically, the zero-zero formula 
threatens to generate a wave of anxi- 
ety in Europe regarding tte possible 
strategic decoupling of tbe United 
States and Western Europe. 

This is why in my judgment, if we 
can, we should try in the negotiating 
process to somewhat alter tte Reykja- 
vik formula, moving away from toe 
zero-zero formula for Western Europe 
and European Russia and 100 mi«gi«s 
for toe continental United States and 
100 for Asian Russia to a formula that 
perhaps would involve 100 in Europe, 
100 in America, 200 in western Russia 
and 100 in eastern Russia. Such a 
formula, I think, would be politically 
and militarily preferable. 

Does the administration want an 
arms control deal now as one way of 
salvaging the Reagan presidency in 
ligjht af the Iran-contra affair ? 


If a bad arms control agreement 
leads to a summit in Washington, my 
guess is that in the long run it would 
hurt tte president rather than help 
him, and therefore he would be well 
advised to negotiate on the merits 
and not try to exploit negotia tion s for 


I believe that if an INF accord is 
reached, it should be signed by Secre- 
tary erf State George Shultz and For- 
eign Munster Eduard Shevardnadze, 
and not by Mr. Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev at a summit in the United 
States. I believe that a Gorbachev 
visit to the United Sates should be 
deferred until after (be Afghan issue 
is resolved. I think that it would be 
literally impolitic and even immoral 
far Mr. Gorbachev to be seated at a 
major public relations e x travaganza 
in tte United States while toe Soviet 
army conducts hostilities against the 


meat of some limited strategic de- 
fenses. In otter words, a restraint cu 
each side’s capacity to execute a pre- 
emptive strategic atiadr combined 
wito each side possessing toe addi- 
tional insurance of some limited stra- 
tegic defenses — not fra total societal 
protection but to ensure that com- 
mand, control and strategic retaEa- 
toty forces are survivable. 

Second, we need to expand strategic 
arms negotiati o ns into what I call 
cranpnshfiuszve arms reduction talks, 
which would include conventional 
forces of the United States and tte 
Soviet Umax and particnlady those 
deployed in Europe. I think it is in toe 
interest cf both sides mQiiatfly and it 
is in the interest erf Europe politically 

for toe conventional forces of the 

United Slates and tte Soviet Union to 
be reduced in Europe either by joint 
agreement or by some tacit initiatives 
taken tmilaterauy by each side. 

Los Angela Times. 


in Europe. It should underline 4h4V 
S100 billion it is novr spending 00 * ^ 
1985-89 prog ram fra boafftingvj& L 
conventional combat strength' in firi-. 
air and on the ground, and toe $afT f 
billion being poured into, the creatip)^ *v 
by toe 1990s of 1 5 new carrier/battiej r 
naval groups designed to keep-JSArL 1 
TCs Atlantic sea-tynes Opera 
idea that zero option is tte first stira: 
toward a new ■‘fortress A/nmaf.pgg r 
icy most be firmly quashed. ^ 

The European allies, mea 
should strive for a commear positiori;' ; 
on Enrqmiss3es. Rather than sc^-: 
such accord within tte NATO faflnq^'. 
they should use the framework af tof : ;. 
Western European Union, a 32tye*r-/‘ 
erfd body that parallels NATO «nai‘ 
includes France bat not -tte United*’ ^ • 


sels believe that such (mf .wOtihf ® 
much to dear toe air, ensuring tintU 

toe true cost of zero option. wauwil&;f 
be tfissensabn within 

International Heraid Tr&we^^'i 


I cannot fathom, if yon will, inter- 
1 motivations of tne adroinistra- 


ual motivations of the administra- 
tion, though I do suspect that the 
desire for a public relations spectacu- 
lar probably is stronger now than it 
was, let us say, four or five months 
ago, before toe Iran affair broke into 
the opera That is worrisome. But I 
think that the president should re- 
member that his stock actually rose 
after Reykjavik, when tte public per- 
ceived him as strong-willed and de- 
termined rather than as weak. 


You have stated in the past vow 
belief that America needs to work on 
some longer-range regpnen of strategic 
stability for the likely conditions of the 
1990s and the 2 1st century, including 
strategic defenses. Do you see arms 


IN OUR PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS 
1912: Go Into Mexico? 1937: Madrid Banere^l : 

WASHINGTON — - John Barrett. FILWCO-SPANISH FRONIffiR ^l ! 

TTu» nn^W/w. _r I'-.---'— r- 


do you see it leading to a safer World? 

I would certainly hope so, but that 
requires deliberate strategic direc- 
tion, particularly from & United 
States, since we do have tbe techno- 
logical initiative, I believe h is crucial 
that we try to move the arms contrail 
negotiations and more generally toe 
UJL strategic relationship in two crit- 


Union, • 

1 * a . ment forces becanre-criticaljoa - ' 


A Decisive Test of the Two Pmoers' Capacity to Deal 


icrity important dir ect i ons: 

Fust, to seek mutual strategic seen- 


to bm^about mterrention m Mea- gan battering Madrid arkT Gmidri 
co. K the United States intervenes G,Sdamage wtrfdteeSi 
.rnihout jos&Bcatipn to tte sausfac- ttentrridisttS^te ciiS wfer 
— Ame “? m replies, Wassfaenedfi&n ID ajrato^tuxt 
uwxUbe,hebeHeves.ablowtoAmer- isbeEeved ttedanameis wyiSv 
icanoamnerce mdpres^e, and wffl General 3cok Mh&lte dreader; 
nullify the good expected to result MjMtrfri V Tnt*.ji»ttnji 

from tte Panama CanaL Rrirafr 

*— [A Herald editorial says:} tolSd 


_ - ntal Dont ultS CW .' 

'prere g an e nponoos amount of General Francia» ! iftriicc&. mtisfcv 
Americm capital actively employed . started : batterin g Gnadalarara dfit - 
in exDkxtmz tte natural resnun^s of j ^ x SB--.'- 


R ONALD Reagan’s positive response to tbe Soviet Union’s willingness to 
treat European nusstle deployments separately is sensible. If tte two 


rity by a regimen in which both sides 

either tacitly or by agreement accept. 


XV treat European misale deployments separately is sensible. If tte two 
sides cannot now dose toe gap on these systems, it is virtually certain that they 
cannot cope wito the sterner burden of balancing their interests on strategic 
weapons. Tte strategically trivial question of intermediate nuclear forces is a 
decisive test of tbe superpowers’ capacity to find common ground. 

— Alton Frye, writing in the Los Angeles Times. 


either tacitly or by agreement accept, 
some restraints on toe number of 
offensive strategic systems; arid, par- 
ticularly those that are so accurate 
that they can be used in a first-strike 
attack, and combine such more nr ; 
strained deployments of strategically 
offensive systems , with tte-deploy- 


ui exploiting tbe naiurri resources of dawft, Meanwhfet 
Menco. In many f cf toe eaterpnses of Madrid ^pewod near Wfaoi Ge 
most of toe eroual is represented by eral Baffin MdriTrttotitoa : pmS 
the shares of corporations which ■ dqwn Tfrftma 

■ would be enormously enhanced in . deariy afiOTpfcra to «aKish^ 
Rvalue if same sort tf American pro- , tact *rto GeneraT 
tcctorate won es tabl i she d. But Mr. ‘ainriv-iai 


tectorate were estaWitoaL But ] 
Barrrttspundsatftjwiy warning. 
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mutter that then 

to Russia and try a little demonstrating 
■gainst Mr. Gorbachev, for a change. 

Mr. Harrington was enthusiastic 
about Reger s point that ; there is no 
value in an individual ethic, that it 


'■ s? 0 ^ “n* from ibe oonununiW, He 

DN MY MIND did not say what ethic this would 

town ofiCTT I I duce in a fascist or communist s 

Committee. Areencan Jewish but said does may be found in hears 

V^unnitee, after awards were han^ua “TTw PfiMnM« n u«. ~r«v. 
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' Bearing Children Is What Women Do 9 

By Barbara T. Roessner 


H ARTFORD, Connecticut — It was 
a couple of years ago, over dinner 
at a Mexican restaurant I had just 
learned I was pregnant and my husband 
and I thought it an opportune time to 
relate the happy news to our closest 
friends. (Considering that for the first 
time 1 refrained from guzzling margari- 
tas along with my nachos, they probably 
would have grassed it cm tbrir owxl) 
Their initial responses were exactly as 
I anticipated: a toast or two, a hug far 
me and a slap on the back for my mate. 

WhM happened ucrrt took me by sur- 
prise. The two other women in our parry 
proceeded to spend boon regaling me 
with the moat detailed, dramatic, gory, 
joyous, laughing-crying accounts of the 
recent births of theu own children. 

They took turns describing the ago- 
nizing hours of labor, the drugs, the 
breathing, the pushing, the crowning 
and, in one case, the emergency Caesar- 


can. The muse said this. The doctor did 
I hat. They screamed, they cursed, they 
produced a miracle. All the pain and the 
power and the joy c&ax spewing oct of 
these women with overwhelming force. 

I was astonished. It was not that 
I did not appreciate their impassioned 
soliloquies. Although 1 usually chafe in 

MEANWHILE 

the role of passive listener, I was rapt 

But I kept wondering what was driv- 
ing them, what primordial imperative 
was compelling (ton to recount at such 
length, in such precise detail and with 
such searing intensity every last centi- 
meter of the experience of childbirth. 

Now I understand. Since my son was 
bent, I have done the same thing count- 


“The Phenomenology of the Spirit” Mr. 

Harrington is a peppy talker. 

The Reverend Richard John Nat- 
hans, a Lutheran minister and writer, 
said that whu America needed most was 
rational deliberation, as among a free 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Terrorism Isn’t Trivial 


M’—g goes emiMih, njul _ _ . - - — Regarding “Real Conservatives Choose 

rfJ^^H5 Wiyamon ? a 8 roo P people, on how we ought to order our Legality Over Emotion" (March 3): 
SUE 1 ?? Sometimes his fear- fives. Hn said that abortion was the most wn,f n 



twiD this encourage anti-Semi- 
bm often the sadness comes from 
some lessening of a collective sdf-ima&e. 
Jews are not necessarily more ethical ' 
ttan any other group, but they fed they 
to be. So when some 
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. . - are so obviously not, that 
temds to make for morosenesa. 


critical ethical issue, but that when it 
was raised people said. Who will decide 
what’s right? — as if that were the end of 
the m atte r instead of the beginning. 

There were a couple of other speakers, 
but everybody was waiting for Hie Wie- 
sd to sum up the discussion. Mr. Wiesd, 
in addition to winning the Nobel Peace 


■5;; 

::;j. 
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' *be panel was not called to dfomp c Prize and writing books that may win 
simply Jewish ethics. Irangaie was in him another Nobel, also teaches. like all 
nnnd, and so was the acceptance of the 
homeless as part of the scenery. But this 
group also did worry about so many 
lews being involved in (be Wall Street 
scandals and about die state of Israel 
enmeshing an. American Jew in espio- 
nage against the United States. 

' That bouncy Socialist MtrWi Har- 
nngtem spoke, and of course he gave 
what-for to the capitalist system.. He 


gpod teachers, he poses a question that 
bothers him and winds up bothering the 
audience. In this case: How does a hu- 
man being best pat to use, for other 
ideas, the experiences, the 


memories of a lifetime? Everybody knew 
that despite his eminence Mr. wiesd 
was not pretending not to know. He 
realty did not; nobody (fid. 

. . Mr. Wiesel said that whatever ethics 


,2 f£ : sbid that one of the ethical problems of' was, it was not between God and man 
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A m erica was that the system was good 
sit enriching “paper entrepreaic«rs".btit 
pot as good at increasing toe real wealth 

['Move TheyForgottenBow? 

O NCE I .tried begging. I was 12. Jr was 
the day President Kennedy an- 
nounced a .naval Wodadearotmd Cuba. 
Headlines lad mfA> everybody jittery 
md in a harry to get homri I haabem 

no oncYatkmtiofn- 1 
: 1 know that most at-ibiz beggars 
I encounter totiay atefiu- more conpetent 
than I was — probaWy because they are 


but between man. and man: “God can 
take care of himself.” It did not sound at 
aB. impious, quite the reverse. 

Lata; in the corridor, a noted rabbi, 
Wolfe K alman, told the tale of the Ha- 
sidic mystic who went into a place where 
harried, weary Jewish women were rush- 
ing about malting matzohs for Passover, 
realized that they were o v er w orked and 

that the malzohs were ko- 
sher. “There is blood on your matzohs/' 

said tiie Hasid. Mr. Kehnan’s point was 
that yon can observe the letter of the 
religious law and still be a scoundreL 
Afterward, people said that although 
there were no satntkms, they had re- 
ceived a lot to turn over in their minds. 


lot more desperate. At the samc ^ftne winch of comse is the point erf these 
I casT help but think that saroepf them . meetings in tire nm 


don’t need tobe <wttiwre.Itniflyjpst.be 
that they’ve fogotten how to walk. 

— TedRnkHkh in the Lor Angdes Times. '■ 


middle of the day and 
which makes them' even better than a 
laiak Wintertime watt. 

The Ne» York Times. 


William Pfaff assails “rightist radical- 
ism, prepared fo disregard or destroy the 
established norms of international con- 
duct” to deal with terrorism. He argues 
that international terrorism “in terms 
both of lives lost and of real political 
consequences is objectively trivial.” 

Has Mr. Pfaff ever had that unforget- 
table taste of bile in realizing you have 
failed to convince the hijacker that you 
are & true tourist? Has he ever tried to 
control his emotions as cold earth spat- 
ters onto the casket of a relative or dear 
friend who has been a victim of tins 
“ephemeral phenomenon”? 

JOHN S. PARKER, 

\3S. Navy, Retired. 

Erligheim, West Germany. 

Mr. Pfaff has struck « g «m. America’s 
latest sin is not producing true conserva- 
tives. Instead it produces madmen like 
Ronald Reagan, whose adminis tration 
has “attacked other countries, attempt- 
ed to fcil 1 then: leaders, tried to over- 
throw other governments, authorized 
subvention and kidnappings” and con- 
tributed to “the institutional breakdown 
of international society." 

These American conservatives are ob- 
viously a very bad lot. What a pity they 
don't follow the example of their Euro- 
counterparts, who never rock the 
il AO duty want is to survive. 

JOAN BERNARD. 

VernooOlet, France. 

Poll the Palestinians 

Began £ng “Egypt, Israel Agree an Can- 
Jerence for Middle East Peace* (Feb. 28): 

The controversy over the legitimate 
representation of Palestinians is ridicu- 
lous. It needs to be settled by asking the 


Palestinians to declare whom they con- 
sider as their representatives. The Unit- 
ed Nations could organize a plebiscite. 

NAZAR AL-AMXR- 
Paxnpigny, Switzerland. 

Identifying the 'Thugs’ 

I am constantly intrigued by how dif- 
ferently people view the same events. 
When I glanced at the headline to Drew 
Middleton's opinion column “The Thugs 
Are Going Scot-Free" (Jan. 28), I 
thought he was referring to Messrs. Rea- 
gan, Shultz, Weinberger, Meese, Regan, 
Ferie and that lot. Before we continue to 
condemn whole regions as savages and 
“dark age” countries, I suggest we Ameri- 
cans review our gove rnm ent’s activities 
since 1981. Foreign policy has consisted 
of bombing those we couldn't bribe. 

The verb “civilize" is defined as “to 
educate, refine, cause cultural devdop- 
ment,” and presumably Dorothy Young 
(Letters, Feb. 5) speaks of America as 
being “civilized.” Ask the manned and 
homeless in Central America and Libya. 
Ask the victims of the New Jersey’s can- 
nons. Ask if America approved die Israeli 
bombing of Iraq and Tunis. Ask the 
world what it dunks of the CIA. As for 

frdn^ifraied every area oP' American life, 
and they are as fanatic as any Moslems. 

LARRAINE L BLAKE. 

Salt, Spain. 

Sudan and Sooth Africa? 

Coming from an authority such as 
Cohn I-c gntn , the mere association, of 
the two names, Sudan and South Africa, 
is rather s hocking (“A. Sudanese Model 
for South AfricdT March 7). At best it 
betrays a desperate effort to say some- 
thing original when practically every- 
thing has been said an a given issue. 

I am "nwrprft that anyone, let alone a 


reputed Africanist, could think of com- 
paring an intrinsically racial conflict 
and a aril war based on an accumula- 
tion of political myopia, mistakes and 
misundmtandings (some deliberate un- 
der the British flag, others astonishingly 
naive under the successive national gov- 
ernments), and external manipulation. 

ALFATIH L HAMAD. 

Paris. 

The Spirit Communicated 

Regarding * Inquiry in Iran Affair Is Said 
to Include Posable Cover-Up" (Feb. 12): 

I fail to see the usefulness of President 
Reagan selecting typewritten excerpts 
from his handwritten notes to be sub- 
mi tied to the Tower commission. The 
point of the inquiry should have been 
not just bow much be knew, bat what he 
might not be willing to divulge. 

LEONORE SUHL. 

Fortimdo, Portugal. 

Regarding an item in “People” (Feb. 
17) about the ghost in the White House: 
Maybe it's President Reagan. 

ESTHER STYLES. 

Paris. 

Aw Shucks, Abe 

AM. Rosenthal's “On My Mind” col- 
umn would better be entitled “Time on 
My Hands." Sure, it’s refreshing not to 
be preached at by yet another columnist 
atop (he moral high ground. But unre- 
lenting “aw-shucks” awe at (he meaning 
of life? Worse than making my head 
hurt like some of the others, Abe’s folksy 
column is plain boring. 

LANE METCALFE. 

Paris. 

When he was executive editor of The 
New York Tunes, A.M. Rosenthal 
would have rejected any contribution as 


amateurish as his Feb. 24 column, 
“Spiffing the Beans on the Big Arms 
Caper.” Genuine Art Bnehwald is pften 
bad enough, but ersatz Bucbwald from 
Abe isn't fit to print Judged by his brief 
record as a columnist, he should have 
stood in bed — studying Russdl Baker. 

MICHAEL KUH. 

Segovia, Spain. 

Childbirth die French Way 

So Vicky Elliott (Meanwhile, Feb. 17) 
bad a bad experience in childbirth at a 
Paris hospital. L too, am an immigrant 
worker in France, and I should be happy 

to-date mcdjcaTcfue I received before, 
during and after childbirth in a public 
hospital. In particular, the midwifes 
who helped me during labor were so 

patient, smiling and sym pathe tic that 

1 was amazed to discover later that it • 
had been an exceptionally busy day. 

SONIA HEM7NGRA Y. 

Vflteurbanne, France. 

Pregnant at age 45, 1 walked into one 
erf the public maternity hospitals in Paris 
without an appointment and was given 
immediate and expert care. The mid- 
wife, the geneticist and the physician 
worked as a team, with both efficiency 
and human warmth. The fact that my 
delivery would be in America did not 
seem to affect their interest in my wel- 
fare, and it was with some regret that 
I left their hospital for a private doctor 
back home in the United States. 

MARION HUNT. 

St- Loins, Missouri. 

Give ns more of Vicky E2HotL If she 
half tries she can give my favorite cohan- 
nist Art Bucbwald a ran for ins money. 

EDWARD H. QUARLES. 

Gala Murada, Mallorca, Spain. 


less tiroes. 1 can’t help myself any more 

rhan my friends could. It is a story that 
simply insists, cm bong told and. other 
than woman-to-woman (and occasional- 
ly man-to-man), rarely is. 

In the mote collective and public 
chronicles of human experience — liter- 
ature, film, art — one seldom finds the 
awesome tale of hew we all got here. 

That is why “The Birth Project” by 
Judy Chicago, a collection of 84 works 
of fiber art, or hand-$titcbed embroi- 
dery, quilting and the like, is so astound- 
ing. When I went to see seven of the 
works on display at Trinity College in 
Hartford, I was taken aback, even a bit 
shocked. I had never seen dnldbirtb 
depicted in such big, brilliant images 
fhai ma naged to capt ure aU that brutal- 
ity and joy and triumph. 

There is both violence and eroticism 
is M& Chicago’s works, which were 
stitched over five years bymore than 150 
women across America, out perhaps be- 
cause of the medium, there is an overlay 
of tranquility. The tapestries utilize an 
age-old, traditionally female art that is 
intricate, smooth and requires enormous 
patience and attention to detaiL 

As I gazed at an embroidered, life- 
sized of a woman’s body being 
cleaved in two by the birth of her child, 
1 thought of my grandmother mourning 
soy grandfather's death as she embroi- 
dered roses on a pillow cover. 1 remem- 
bered how I knitted my way through a 
depression when 1 was in college. 

“Bearing children is wfaat women do,” 
one of the contributors to the project 
explains in a description of her work. 
“So is needlework what women do.” 

In a videotape accompanying the ex- 
hibit, Ms. Chicago says that childbirth is 
a “tremendously shrouded” subject be- 
cause art historically has been created 
by men. “The question for women is: 
Why haven’t we painted these images 
ourselves? Because we thought it wasn't 
important." Perhaps it is because exhib- 
its such as “The Birth Project” are so 
rare, and because other artists are un- 
wflffiig or unable to tdl the childbirth 
story, that women are so compelled to 
tell it themselves and to each other. 

After leaving the gallery, I ran into an 

S uaintanoe who is pregnant We chat- 
aboot when she was due, bow her 
pregnancy was going, her weight gain, 
etc. One thing led to another. Before 
I knew it, I was giving her a blow-by- 
blow account of the birth of my son. 

She probably found it a bit odd. But 
in another couple of months she will no 
doubt be doing the same thing. Fll bet 
that her story mil insist on bong told. 
Right down to the centimeter. 

The Hartford Cowarti. 


Letters intended far publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer’s sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters dmdd be britf and are subject to 
editing. We amnot be responsible for 
the return of uruohated manuscripts. 
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MILAN FASHION 


Armani Is Soil and Subtle; Genny, Brisk 
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By. Hebe 

’• Interrwtionallferald 

MILAN — The Rafian cbiflcc- 
tibos coded Thrasday dn a Jrigh . 
note — ArmaniwHssaft anddt£- 
cate, and Germy joined toe fashion 
greais. . • 

Annanfs collection remains the ■ 
mpst subtle , and sophisticated bx 
town. Each season, Armani moves 
further and further away from his 
once strongly taHoted .took He 
does it chiefly with fabrics 1 -— mo- . 
law and light as cobwebs, cut loos- , 
ec gender and. not as sharply out- 
timed. Although he »* still into 
shoulders, these have been oonsid- 
erably timed down. 

-‘Armani used at least 150 fabnix, 
which gave a lot of variety, to ms 
frpgjft shapes. Ligjrtrass was. a.key 
factor. The sheer silks aod vehws 
had the weightlessness* of antique 

doth. : -r- . 

- ' Despite quite a few short, flared 
endues, the look here was^Ira^ 
with skirts to the ankles and soft, 

flowing pant®. a raw and 

jwettv iacket, short and curvy-and 
SSamatdm^Aort^est.It 
was worn over long darts °*pa£ts 
and always in contrasting ratines, 
sdeh as plaid or tweed over cnrildy 

chiffon. , _ . , 

Gray dominated Armam s pai- 
«ttc, but it was newer 
SSuse of the wide *•»(? of 
shades. Besides earth tones, Ar- 
Tnani also used parma, eggplant 
and an occasional tea- _ 

‘ His new coat was also on the soft 
an * <JiTn - ltbada ]oosc 



Armani's long red coat; Genny’s brisk image. 
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starts with contrasting silk, Which 
was tightly stitched around the 
hems, giving the '-darts added 
weight and volume. 

Evening clothes, once nonexis- 
tent here, keep ge tt i ng more and 

^ , more important Arinam. showed 

rC-tails made this collection, hmg romantic gowns over lace- 
cJTth!eer blouses had fktpetal- edgedpettkosts. Long blade dress- 
tike collars and buflt-in. matching « were more stark and severe 
T-shirts. Frog f astenmgj^ twst- F(X the most part, das was a 

cd appliqti&l brrnd syved demure covered-iqj look, whuhAr- 

Sff Fur-bordered toqu« ad ^ ^d^smds belter than d6- 
lace coi/s were worn just abo^ toe For the firat thne this re- 

. -yes. Enormous cari^re shawls stniaeA designer used a lot of 
as CM. s ubsu pg. M#r 

l0t g-j KS induded GamyisaotmmwdaBy succtss- 

eU Ar™mi 1 w hl] ™“tesfened, wdl-inatketed 

.A 


bne that can be audited to the 
inidfigaiceaf its owner, Donatella 
Girombdli. She has succeeded in 
creating an irnage — that of a suc- 
cessful executive who works hard 
and plays equally bard. 

The daytime dothes were all 
about handsome if conventional 
pantsuits, won under pale, long 
and attractive trench coats. Black 
turtlenecks alternated with bow- 
tied silk blouses. Pants were either 
and creased, or soft jersey 
jodhpurs, occasionally tucked into 
lrigh boots. 

Tbe Soft, pleated silk skirts with 
a tinaTI tie pattern aad worn under 


reminder that they are perennial 
best sellers. 

Cockades, centered with a rose, 
and black, ribbon cravats took some 
of the edge off this strictly tailored 
look. The newest coat bad draped 
shawi collars. 

The evening dothing was on the 
ball with cute bub We skirts under 
richly embroidered boleros. Sculp- 
tured and pleated peplums gave 
presence to black velvet sheaths. 
The long dress with a train was 
another indication that Girombdli 


takes evening wear very seriously. 

The fashion crowd now moves 
on to London for the weekend, fol- 
lowed by the Paris collections next 
long strict jackets are sriB there, a week. 
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Huh of Dealings Cyprus Replacing Beirut 


EUROPEAN TOPICS 


Rv Patrick E Tvler Cyprus authorities to halt the flow Cyprus after World War when 

rai-r ojp *«* u. wawrs - 

NICOSIA, Cyprus P *Botfc the Soviet Union and the cepooc bases here to gather isteQz- 

EEItti!S2S+ 

seamy underside of Syria ^ PLO have missions Under a 1947 agreement, the 

aWaSL mlhin a short distance of each oth- 

One U.S. diplomat in the region with the US. National Security 


3- gnnrunningand rnlema- Syria and the PLO have missions 
SioEl^ue. wittan a short distance of each oth. 

Already tom by the competing «. 

interestsof its Greek- andT^S .One US. diplomat m the re»on 

speaking peoples. Cypres has be- said that secunty here was lighter 
come a strategic transit paint for than at most Middle .East posts- 
Palestinian fighters returning to “ To he honest with yon, the 
Lebanon; for Middle East drug diplomat said, “I fed more secure 
traffickers shipping heroin and __ . 


iter Agency, thus becoming an impor- 
tant regional listening post far 
the American interests as welL 
ue Today the British air base at Ak- 


hashish to the West, and for US. « ■ 

and British intelligence collection. Tt s a place where people meet to cat ap 

dope deals and gun deals and use the 

forcemeat official, “it's a place communications facilities to talk to the 
where people meet to cut op dope . . , , , , , 

deals and gun deals and use the rest of the world about their dope deals and 

communications facilities to talk to j i i 

the rest of the world about their gun deals, 
dope rivals and gun deals." 

It is also a place that smugglers. . 

sms and gunrunners find conve- when I am in Beirut than in Nico- iotin is used not only for u.S. pno- 
ment to pass through on their way sia.” to recomiaissaiice flights but for 

into or out of the Middle East The Another Westerner called Cy- Am erican U-2 spy planes that drag 
number of drug and weapon sdr prus “a disaster waiting to hap- mile-long (1.6 kilometer) an t e nn as 
zures here has been increasing re- pen." Violence lias escalated in the to gather militafy and civilian i radio 
coDtly. past two years. signals from Iran, Libya, Syria and 

In January, the Cypriot govern- In 1985, bombs destroyed the I raq* a ccording to intelligence 
meat denounced Israeli charges home of a PLO first secretary and sources. 

that the island had become a base killed the Iraqi Airways office man- The airborne inte llig e nc e collec- 

of operations for the Palestine Lib- ager. In September of dial year, don supplements a sop hi sticated 
eration Organization. three Israelis were murdered ground listening station at Ayios 

During the month, Israeli pm- aboard their private yacht. Nikolaos, home of the British 9th 

ships twice intercepted the regular The attack, by pro-PLO gunmen Signals Regiment, 

ferryboats that carry passengers including a Briton who said he was The U.S. Army helicopter shuttle 
into and out of Lebanon and in Cyprus looking for Israelis to between Cyprus and the heavily 

onnipd th#> r-nntnins that Israel Inti nmvnlavl an air raid hrv IrtkaI cnianriwt lan^inn n,rl tK* TTR 


warned the r*p«ains that Israel kin, provoked an air raid by Israel 
would not tolerate the continued against the PLO headquarters in 


passage of PLO fighters. — v ~ 

In the meantime, government of- Meanwhile, security forces have Lebanon for U.S. n ffidals 
fidals have increased security at been apprehending an increasing The former U.S. National Secu- 
ports and airports. High-powered number of gunrunners, many of nty Council aitte Lieutenant Colo- 
new patrol boats, built in France, them en route to supply the militias nd Obvo L. North, used the Cy- 
prowi the coastline to cut down an of Lebanese warlords. One Pales- prus-to-Beirut helicopter link in the 
illegal traffic. tinian was caught last year smug- covert White House efforts to trade 

Richard W. Boehm, the U.S. am- gling hand grenades in Chianti U.S. arms to Iran for hostages tak- 
bassador, last fall praised jhe wine bottles. en in Lebanon. 

“oommendably strong efforts" of Espionage activities increased in Cakmd North covered up his 
■■ - i— ■ ■ — ■■ ■ ■. . n— travels, according to sources here. 

• During his last exit from Lebanon, 


six days later. 


pmrtfod ltmdtng pad at the US. 
Embassy compound in East Beirut 
is the only current point of entry to 


ulGlCfeU UDiliv. iiiiimi »» ‘I T 1 MlugUb j « ■ JUJUy 

Richard W. Boehm, the U5. am- gling hand grenades in Chianti 
bassador, last fall praised the wine bottles. 

“oommendably strong efforts" of Espionage activities increased in 


• _ During his last exit from Lebanon, 

Nigeria Acts on Riots in North 

^ oart of the airoort to distract tetevi- 


_ „ . . MtondcattelM.cbcmoMi- ioM^ough forCoU> 

LAGOS — The Nigerian Army firmed since dashes between Mos- ^ North to ^ ou 7of Cvprui 
said Thursday that it would shoot lezns and Christians erupted, undetected. 

rioters found committing murder Brigadier Ademokhai said that , ■ , 

or arson in northern Kaduna state at least 360 people had been arrest- 

and announced the arrest of bun- edin Kadunaaty. her^oiyoatKjn to U.S. and British 

dreds of people, mainly youths, af- 15 S r ° wul S- 

ter days of rdigious dashes. Tnan Athnu* 1e SUfllwl Western officials suspect that the 

“These measures have become l0 g° tabaset Is Starttted Soviet secret poHce, the KGB, is 

imperative in order to forestall up- Agatce Frmce-Preue responsible for energizing the Cyp- 

heaval and a breakdown of law and LOME, Togo — President Gnas- riot Akd Communist Party to cam- 

order,” Brigadier Peter Ademokhai smgb6 Eyad&na of Togo shuffled paign vigorously against them, 
said in Kaduna, Lagos radio re- his cabinet on Thursday, dropping But the bases also have been a 
ported. Koffi Amega as foreign minister, problem for their Western tenants. 


part of the airport to distract televi- 
sion cameras long enough for Colo- 
nd North to sup out of Cyprus 
undetected. 


Brigadier Ademokhai said that T . . - - 
at least360 people had been arrest- , 1 ** on 8 h foreignas arc wdcome 

TogoGbine.faShrffM 

Agmce France-Preue responsible for energizing the Cyp- 


Recently. seven young British ser- 
vicemen from the 9th Signals Regi- 
ment woe charged and tried for 
their rote in passing bags of t op 
secret documents gathered in thor 
intercept work to 

Soviet agents. 

The young men were acquitted 
after a s ecr e t trial, but only after 
die prosecution outlined bow they 
allegedly were ensured by Soviet 
agents and bar girls, who photo- 
graphed than* in homosexual en- 
counters and blackmailed th e m . 

An official British inquiry into 
the base operations on Cyprus later 
concluded that it was a place of 
“temptation” and was fraught with 
the “risk of blackmaiL" 

Another land of spying has be- 
come an important part of life on 
Cyprus for local and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The US. Drug Enforcement Ad- 

minis t ration Has a small but active 

office in the U.S. Embassy, collect- 
ing intelligence on one of the 
world's fastest growing henna and 
hashish protection centers, the Be- 
kaa Valley in Lebanon. 

Law enforcement sources say 
there is evidence that some of Leb- 
anon's most prominent families, as 
well as Palestinian guerrillas and 
other mtHtia forces mat control il- 
legal ports, are deeply involved in 
the drug trade and use its revenues 
to finance their organizations. 

There are no DEA officials in 
Lebanon, though the majority of 
U.S. -bound heroin smugglers 
caught worldwide last year were 
T^ebpneac citizens, according to In- 
terpol statistics. 

“Cyprus has become an impor- 
tant transshipment point for drug 
traffic from East to West,” Ambas- 
sador Boehm said recently. 

Even in the Turkish-controlled 
northern third of the island, drug 
smuggling is on the rise. In the fall, 
London police broke up a ring that 
was shipping top-quality Tmldsb 
heroin from Cyprus, hidden inside 
Christian icons and Moslem tomb- 
stones. 

The island’s increasingly uncom- 
fortable role as a center of espio- 
nage and smuggling is not likely to 
fade soon. The signs of intrigue are 
easy to spot A news item last 
month reported that a *ma!1 suit- 
case contouring 5500,000 worth of 
jewelry and currency was found 
abandoned at Laroaca airport. 

The police would like to talk to 
its owner, but no one has come 
forward to claim it 



VOTER APATHY — Firms are largely indifferent to 
eye-catching posters raging them to vote in parliamenta- 
ry elections on Sunday and Monday. Hie posters at a 
bus stop in Helsinki read: ‘Are yon without ideas? Use 


your vote.* JPoDs show Prune. Minfeto - Kalevi Sons* a 

TV r /vuiconroHvp nramdtinii ' 


oouai Lnauuuu, *«*-*“S ~ 

The campaign has been low-key with i the main poetical 
parties agreed on foreign policy and ecooomfc matte^-; 
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B4GUSH NAINE5 4 mothers helps 
Ncrfi Aobib, 53 Church Rd Hove 
Swam, UK- Tel Brighton p/3j 290*t 


AUTO SHIPPING 



GENERAL 
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Done In The U.S-A. 

The Bojrt Wnrl 
WE PROVK BONDING, 
US. CUSTOMS OMZANCT & 
PICKUP SBMCE FROM PORT 

EUROPEAN Rhff CAR 

Imports & Converwe 
36-21 31 it St LLC NT 
718729-2407 Tl* 51OTQ09922 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


FOR MORE THAN 12 YEARS 
BIROPEN LARGEST SHOWROOM 


TRANSCO 


WOOD'S CHEAFBT CAR PRICES 
CARS Of COPENHAGEN 
Eriobfehe d 1901. am of Dmmori i 
krgad motor groups. New RHO. 
Merced* con tor ii n i w cfc fe defivary. 

l9de230E.260E.300E. in may cotorv 
Coll is now for a rwtatan. 
PbaM: 45-1-37 7B 00 
Vodroffe«i 55-57 
DK-1900 Copenhagen C 


BOATS & 
RECREATIONAL 
VEHICLES 


IF YOU ARE LOOKMG TO BUY A 
tap qucIrN yacht cal Air. 5tepher 
Boyce of Northrop and Jofmton in 
Cnnnm, France. 93 94 20 08 or telex 
470965 N] YACHT F or fax 9394 4229 


COLLEGES & 


90 PASSPORT and your address in 
South America . fal support frourii 
IMC BCM 6567 - London WCTN3W 


Equal Rights Balings 
In Britain and Ulster 

A British cafeteria cock has lost a fight la 
the British Court of Appeal for pay equal to 
that of male colleagues. Although the court 
mid ,die hnrf other benefits that more than 
compensated for. Iowa- pay, the March 5 
ruling was described by the British Equal 
Opportunities Commission as a “Wow" to 
women’s rights. 

The ruling, reverting an earlier decision by 
a lower tribunal, was the first ruling of its 
land at the appellate Jevd since passage of a 
1984 law that allows women to claim the 
same pay as mm for different but equally 
skilled jobs. 

The daim was by ]uhe Hayward, a cook ax 
the CammeD Laird shipyard in Birkenhead, 
Merseyside, for equal pay with a painter, a 
joiner and a thermal insulation engineer. 

The appellate court decided that, although 
Miss Hayward was paid less than the male 
employees, she had other benefits, including 
higher ride pay, more vacation and free 
mpaU rtiat gave her slightly more overall 
compensation than her male ooDeagues. 

In Northern Ireland, die Royal Ulster 
Constabulary will pay nearly £240,000 
($384,000) to 3] women police reservists who 
said they were laid off while men of eqnal 
seniority were not. They claimed this 
amounted to sexual discrimination. 

The Belfast tribunal awarded the women 
payments ranging from £1,000 to £8,000. The 
police force also agreed to offer equal oppor- 
tunities to men and women in the future. 
Thirteen former reservists said they would 
apply for reinstatement. 


Belgian Police Seize 
9 in Quid. Sex Ring 

Belgian police announced Tuesday dial 
they had broken a major child sex ana por- 
nograpliy ring with the arrest of nine persons. 
They said lists idemiMagcfients from several 
countries woe found. 

The ring’s leader, Michel Fdu, 43, was 
arrested after a raid on the Brussels offic es erf 
•UNICEF. Police sad Mr. Feta, a UNICEF 
employee, printed pornographic photographs 
of children aged 12 to 16 m the building’s 
basement, and used office computes to make 
catal ogues of teen-agers available for sex. A 
UNICEF spokesman said Mr. Fehi worked 
as a cleaner and was not authorized to use the 
computers. The eight other suspects include a 
physician, a Justice Ministry official and a 
former police official. 

Around Europe . 

Dutch windmffls are ««— a comeback, 
more as artifacts of the past than for econom- 
ic purposes, after a century of dwrfwM- The 
Netherlands now has 96S windmills in work- 
ing order, seven more than in 198S, according 
to The Dutch WindnflU, a preservation 
restoration group. As rcoently as 1985, the 
foundation expressed coocem /ar the deterio- 
rating win dmills. But the decline was re- 
versed with toe help of private funds and 
grants from local gov e rnm e n ts. About half of 
the mills are private residences, wMe others 
have been converted into mnwatmc and res- 
taurants. In the early 19th century, about 
10,000 mills drained farmland, sawed timber 
and ground gram. But their use dedmed with 
the introduction of steam engines. • , 


Centnd Florence is being dosed -to jiar ~ 
tet-fbod rest— to and pizza paztora. CSty 
said they hoped to find ^ balance 
between the need for commercial innovation 
and the protection of the cultural' emrpBr 
mart” of the Re na is s a nc e city. Trad iti ona l 
noghb ahoods will also be pnrfecttolaganmt 
the invasion of chain stores selling jeans and 
shoes. Florence is the first Italian cdy to take 
advantage of a new law allowing. cities to 
"protect local traditions in areas of particular 
interest.” ' - 

West Beitoi has wmnmirrri '% prograti fo 


West Bcrtei has wmownred % ■toit te 
help- infected with _ AIDS leave 

their profession. Former prostitutes wffl. be 
given job training advice and social counsel-' 
ing services. More than 30 persons have died ^ 
of acq u ired immune deficiency syndrome in 1 
West Berlin. 

A state in foe Vbsbc of Maxim Gorky , 
ooce received a Infant because th e write r’s i 
locks were considered too long, according to , 
the official Soviet newspaper Sovetskaya 
Kultura The paper, citing the inriddat a& ap. [ 
exampte of excesses comimtted m tte 1970$, ' 
said a regional party official in the c&y <rf 
Dpcpropetrovdc told members of .the. Cam-' 
nmnist Youth League to remodel Ckaky’s^ 
long —and therefore not proletarian rr-iuon.^ 

. A Memorial to the “unknown denertor^.wg ' 
nemafat ataaMegm foe West Gcnnan dtyof • 

Bremen. Oty officials said MaywKJam Wefc-: 
- dander had zqfsried a writtm requert from 
Defense Minister Manfred W&mer toramove ^ 
the scritotare. Tire bust of a soWid' wearing a 1 
: lopaded hrimnt was placed by consdeoticcs ' 
objectors to honor German soldiers who de-'- 
sertod during Wodd War II rather than serve " 
the Naxto, city officiate sakL - 

_ — SVTSKIrfXffiTEN l 
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Hong Kong 
Votes Curbs 
Qu the Press 


Was hi ngton Past Serricr 

HONG KONG — Hong Kong’s 
Legislative Council has over- 
whelmingly approved a law en- 
abling the government to prosecute 
anyone publishing "false news 
which is hkely to alarm public, 
opinion or disturb public order.” 
Convictions can bring fines of up 
to $12,800 and two years in prison. 

Over the past week, the measure 
triggered a protest and a debate 
over press freedom rarely seen 
here. Fueling the controversy over 
the law. as they fuel most touchy 
issues in Hong Kong, have been 
worries about 1997, the year when 
China regains sovereignty over the 
5 J million residents of this British 
colony. 

Hong Kong's press has a reputa- 
tion for bang one of the liveliest 
and least fettered in Asia. 

Associations of journalists, pub- 
lishers and editorial writers said the 
law would erode press freedoms at 
the very time the government 
should be bolstering those free- 
doms in the years before 1997. 

“It is simply a weapon to harass 
the press,” said Robert Chow, who 
as deputy diairman of the Hoag 
Kang Newspaper Society led the 
fight against the bill 

But Hong Kong’s chief secretoiy, 
David Ford. said. “We believe the 
community is entitled to protection 
from irresponsible reports that 
have serious consequences for the 
stability of this territory." 


Greece Protests 
U.S. Remarks on 
Turkish Policy 


ARMS. General Says US. Would GmbertNAIUMissi^ 


(Cantoned from Page 1) 

ar missile accord would be posi- 
tioned so that they could sot hit 
Europe.] 

General Thurman, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services 
conventional-forces subcommittee, 
said that the amor would seek au- 
thority to downgrade the interme- 
diate-range Pershing-2 missiles, 
which have a range of more than 
1,000 miles (1.600 kilometen), to 
the older Pershing- 1 range of about 
450 miles . 

He said that the modified mis- 
siles would help counter the Soviet 
SS-12, SB-22 and SS-23 missiles, 
which have ranges of up to 500 
miles. . 

Even with such a “build-down,” 
General Thurman said, the Soviets 
“stiff outgun us.” Hie four-star 
general did not oppose a pact on 
intermediate-range forces, saying 
only that “there are risks associated 
with any anns-cootroi agreement" 

Senator Dan Quayle, Republi- 
can of Indiana, told General Thur- 
man that if intermediate missiles 
are banned, an improved air de- 
fense far Western Europe against 
short-range missiles and aircraft 
“becomes critical." 

The general replied that the U.S. 
Army had signed six contracts with 
aerospace companies recently to 


suggest ways of accomplishing 

that. ' - 

Marry military ex p e rts believe 
there is little prospect of a dip in 
defease spending as « result of 
armfrooatnrf agreements. 

■ U.S. Proposes Monitors 

The United States formally 
asked the Soviet Union on Thurs- 
day to approve the permanent sta- 
tioning of monitors at nuclear in- 
stallations to verify a proposed 
treaty to efiminate iM^inw-wny 
nrissfles from Europe, The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Washing- 
ton. 


. The U.S. proposal was presen ted 
at arms control negotiations in Ge- 
neva and announced at the State;^ 
Department fay Charies E Red- 
man, its spokesman. . 

He said he could not predict thei 
Soviet response, but that some So- ' 
viet state me nts ^appear prosus^- 
ing.” 7 

In addition to miool g sites in • 
Western Europe and the Soviet' " 
Union, monitors would be posted? 
at the factories in tire United States: i 
and in foe Soviet Union where the ;, 
medium-range missiles are pro? 
dneed and assembled. ; ' 


TREATY: Nunn Assails Reagan 


(Confined froa Page 1) 

supported passage of Mr. Bideh's 
resolution. 

“The administration has the 
right under the ABM treaty to pro- 
pose amendments or to withdraw 
from tire treaty,” Mr. Fulbright 
said. "It does not have the right to 
perform radical smgoyby tortured 

reinterpretation-” 

Mr. Kden’s move came as Sen- 
ate experts continued to debate a 
posable compromise on the treaty 
interpretation between the admin- 
istration and key senators. 

The compromise would require 


islatioa that endorses tlte restrictive k 
view of the treaty. In return, the tj 


violate the traditional view 
Enrited period. .i=if 

The compromise is support^ ; 
strongly by Senator Albert Gere J 
Jr., Democrat of. Tennessee. 

Mr. Biden has said he is skepticaL, 
of the admTnistrati<Bi l ’s jntafftiotop-' 
in seeking a co mp romise and b&v 
heves the Senate should not back;'- - 
away from a strong defense of tl&i^ 
traditional interpr etation, accord- - 
ing to aides. 


Cronkite Differs With CBS on Cuts 




•• ■% 



The Assodmed Press > ; 
NEW YORK — Walter Cron- :; 
late, a. symbol of CBS News and ■ 
a member of the. network’s: . 
board, says be understands the-' 
Deed for the. recent cuts -in tire;..' 
news (fivirioa’s budget and per- ‘ 
smmel bat disagrees :.wifo foe * 
way they were hantBei r 7 Ca 
“My anger is not directed at _ 
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TRAVELER’S 

CHOICE 


Kentucky Bed, Breakfast andDerby 

~~ beaded for the 113th running of 
mdty Dfi rt>y <m Mav2 mav hnnir accomodatioosin 


' Rest rooms in the 


r ~T\ r 1 f 1 1 II ■■■ 


sj^dard in all cases. The price includes afSTte^fast- 


U— j . , a — iwbi >nnwii.>, wu 

w^de only mail, is available from Kentucky 

1431 St- James Court, Lomsvffle, 
KCTOjdcy 40208; td: 502-635-734 1. 


]^rom Houston to the Hill Country 

’Bln April, a 12-day expedition in Texas will go from 


arid^nk granite HilJ Country west of Austin, and even- 
tuilly to the Alamo in San Antonio. In tite h!U Country, 
w^h water coursing through erode and river bottoms, 
VTSiKhs may pass through h1nnV*ic nf witHfl nm^TB »md 
along a dusty road to the Y.O. Ranch, 45 miles (72 loto- 
meters) from Kenville, where one aspect of the Old West is 


Country, where ja gge d canyons cutting among towering 
limestone cKffie offer whrtcwucr rafting on tins Rio Grande 

and campin g rart (A iTirwwtay raftin g tri p fhmngh the 
Santa Elena Canyon is included.) Also on the overall itiner- 
ary are the LRJ Ranch near Fredericksburg and the 
Lyndon B. Johnson library in Austin, visits to wineries 
near Fredericksburg and Dd Bio, die caverns of Sono- 
ra£ the Cowboy Artists of America innseum- in Katrine, a 
mercury-mining ghost town, arid Seminole Canyon 
- »■ State Part. There also is Western dancing, hot springs 
- 1 bathing as well as a wagon ride and steak cookoot 
Scheduled for April 15 to 26, the expedition costs $565 a 
person; including accommodations, most meals, ground 
transportation and sightseeing. The trip begins and ends in 
Houston. More infoanarionisswaflaiMe- from Landa n 
arid Leatberwood, 2001 Bering Drive, 3G, Houston, Texas 
71057. Tel: 713-782-9233. , . " 


English- Diarists Inspire Spring Tour 


farms is the djary. andin thesprinft atour wfltakeiis 
members thnmgh Expand, where theywillvisilnotaWe 
sites described in. the puUished diaries of .such writers as 
Sir Walter Scott, Etizabeth Barrett Bro wn in g , Virginia 
Woolf, Jane Matrix, Harold ISBadson, Beatrix Fetter and 
others-TBe lour will stop notonly at sites associated . 
with diarists and other htermy figures (among them 
rtiaiiM TKfVpn* Tone Austen. Dahhnedu Manrior and 


with diarists and other htemyogures (among them 
rfrnriw nictrena, Jane Austen. Daphne du Mannar and 
r ^anf^ w alMTT^nda-wgit&with some of their relatives 
car-descendants, ac with individnals who have special 
kriowlodgeof the, writers. Leading the tom —it proceeds 

frtmi London through Kmt* Hampshire, Cornwall and 

Wales-«ri»Lid» DistrictrOrfdrdaiidback to London — 
win be Valerie Harms, an alpha who teaches journal 


leaves Now York on May 26 and returns June 8; ; it costs 
$1,795 apaynin-dcu l&ocixj^^ 

fast, fonrtunches and font dinners, all eatry.fees, theater in 

London and guide services. More inf OTmatKHi isavml-_ 

Life Enhancement Tours, c/oJP Tours, 225 East 
63 d Street, New Yodc, New York 10022. 


Rotterdam Opens New Museum 
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gust, a wild, bare* 
Mud race has 
thundered through 

the central pimza 
of the medieval oity 
of Sena. This _ 
summer, a walking 
tour of the hiS- 
towns of Italy w21 

F ' ' - arrive in Siena in 

f pSffc-rS: time for iheccdofM 
r Palio parade and ■* 

rsCSE^ fe horserace on July 2. 

The tong trek be- 
onS in Voitena on' 
June 27, and w® 
fdlowaxpate • 
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Trailing the Buddha 
Black Mexican Pottery 
Gocd Eating m Bordeaux 


An Englishman’s Castle 


For a Yin 



David and Layla 
Paterson and some 
of their properties . 
Far left top , Tal 
lantire Hall, Lake 
District; below 
left. The Old Hun- 
dred, Cotswolds; 
and top right, 
Stouts Hill, 
Gloucestershire, 
which has been 
converted to pro- 
vide luxury > apart- 
ments and suites. 


by Fred Farris 


W ’ASHINGTON — For 
any (me who has longed 
to live, briefly, die life 
of the Brilidi nobiEty — 
hunting, fiyhmg, shooting and all 
— a chance is now at hand. And 
. without the taxes, responsibilities 
and cares. If you can afford it 
Holiday rentals of seasi de cot- 
tages or half-timbered peekaboos 
with thatched roofs are nothing 
new in Britain. There has been a 
thriving business for decades in va- 
cation homes — self -catering, mod- 
est and not too pricey. 

Ah, but a short-term rental of a 
country estate right out of Jane 
Austen, with a canary-yellow, 
chauffeur-driven vintage Rolls- 
Royce, and with a full staff of ser- 
vants — that is something else. 

Aneworganizatiop — B landm g s 
— hag mane a bllie-ribbon list of 
country homes available for “the 
dis cerning visitor seeking luxury, 
styte and comfort.’' 

“The idea," says Vera G. Wil- 
liams, president of the organiza- 
tion’s U.S. operation, “is we would 
have holidays laOor-tnade for peo- 
ple, especially in the larger houses. 

“If they want staff, they could 
have h. If someone wants to go 
fishing for salmon or trout, they 
pan trii as we will arrange that. 
If they want picnics, we would sup- 
ply that- If they need a nanny, or a 
cook, we would provide that, too.” 

And if a guest wants to learn to 
drive carriage horses, the Swiss 


perhaps in a wing of a country 
house — while the guests may oc- 
cupy the remainder of the house. 
“If the guests want to have meals 
with the owners of the house,” she 
says, “that is possible. Otherwise, 
they may have them alone. It’s en- 


tirety up to the guests. 

"Tbe owners may arrange to 
have dinner parties with local gen- 
try, so the guests can feel more a 


part at the community. It’s all part 
of the atmosphere. The guests can 
see basically how our impoverished 
aristocracy lives. 

“Quite a lot of than enjoy having 
these guests. And there’s a very 
welcoming air. It’s a matter of our 
guests going over and enjoying the 
pleasures at the B ri tis h .” 

In the houses that are lived in, 
“You will see hats or boots in the 
hall closet and find the family’s 
own books in the library, snuffbox- 
es in the living rooms.” 

Sightseeing is especially reward- 
ing. Most of the finer houses are in 
the neighborhoods of some of the 
most famed of English great 
houses, such as Ble nh e im , brae of 
the Duke of Marlborough, near 
Woodstock Oxford; Longleat, 
with its art gallery and wfid animal 
park, not far from the cathedral 
city erf Salisbury; and Balmoral, 
Queen Victoria's Scottish residence 
nea r Braemar, in the Highlands, 
still used by the royal family in the 1 

summer. 

The finest houses range from 
$2^00 to 53,600 a week, with a mini- 
mum rental of two weeks. But for 
house guests at some of the very best, 
such as Guyzance HaU in Northum- 
berland, set in a 1,000-acre estate and 
equipped with a chauffeur-driven 
car. the cost is $160 a person per day, 
with a minim um stay of two nights 
for two guests. Guyzance HaU and 
Hopewell Hotriein Royal Deeride in 
ibe Highlands offer salmon and trout 

fishing and stalking roe dear. 

Lgy ij i expensive — and less luxuri- 
ous — than B lan dings properties axe 
those offered by a preservation 
group. The Landmark Trust, which 
describes itself as “a charity which 
rescues braidings in distress and then 
tries to give them life and a future, 
mostly by letting them for holidays.” 
These properties are architecturally 
and historically interesting, with fur- 
pishing ; and pictures that “have 
some special reason for being there.” 
Local people are assigned to each to 
be caretakers and to took after mod- 
est needs of their guests. From the 
entries left in logbooks, the guests 
have had a delightful time: One left a 
recipe for chotnnt soup. Another 
wrote, on behalf of her pet bulldog, 
“A terrible draft comes up from the 
cellar, catching me in a very delicate 
spot when I sit waiting for my din- 
ner." Landmark’s properties, mod- 
ernized and made as comfortable as 
their antiquity will permit, range 
from a part of a medieval manor 
house in Somerset, which served for 
the last 250 years as a Baptist chapel, 
and an abandoned railway station 
near Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, 
in the Potteries, to a real Marteflo 
tower, built to guard against invasion 
by Napoleon’s troops, in Aldeburgh, 


owner of aw property in the Peak 
District in Derbyshire will give les- 
sons, his matched pair of 


Williams recalled a recent guest 
who wanted nothing to eat but veg- 
etables, especially alfalfa, “and we 
barf to supply someone who would 
be in a position to provide such a 
specialized diet.” 

Getting 'the right code is some- 
times a bit complicated: “We have 
somebody at the moment who is 
taking one of the houses, who asked 
whether we could get a cook who is 

tolerant of children," Williams 
said. “If there was a crotchety old 


lady who could not Stand havi 
children in the kitchen, that would 
beaproMem.” . ... _ 

Standings is the brainchild of 
David andLayla Paterson, who live 
m England’s Cotswolds and were 
jn the holiday rental business with 
another firm for eight years before 
deciding to go out on thrir. own. 
This is their first season. Tbor for- 
mer company —which deals main- 
ly in picturesque holiday cottages 
—has 1,500 properties, but Layla 
Paterson said Handings will bold 
down its number to a manageable 
200 or fewer, for greater care of 
clients. “And we've gone through 
thwe p roperties, with a fine tooth 
comb,” she said. . 

Standings also is “exploring the 
possibilities of having mews houses 
nnH - fint^ in London, where people 
could go arid, stay a week or two 
and split their holiday between the 
country and Loudon," she said. 

In many of the larger properties, 

* m resid ence — 


W HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you 
become aware that this watch has the pr< 


W become aware that this watch has the presence 
of an object of rare perfection. 

We know the feeling well. We experience it every time 
a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of our craftsmen 
You can <^11 it pride. For us it lasts a moment; for you, 

a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you - to be part of your 
life - simply because this 
is the way we've always 
made watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this ; choose once but 
choose well. 

A Patek Philippe - 
because it's for a lifetime. 


Ellipse models are available 
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THE FREQUENT TRAVELER 


Seeking a Better Deal 
For Business Fliers 


by Roger Coffis 

B USINESS travelers who believe 
(rightly) that they are being ripped 
offby airlines on most short-haul 
flights within Europe will welcome 
a novel idea for a cheaper fare. It is a kind of 
business class APEX that was proposed this 
week by Geoffrey Lipman. He is a former 
International Air Travel Association officml 
who consumer advocate 18 months 

ago as executive director of Lhc International 
Foundation of Airline Passengers Associa- 
tions based in Geneva. . 

The idea is to provide an option for busi- 
ness travelers who are prepared to sacrifice 
some flexibility in return for savings of 10 to 
40 percent of the full economy or business 
classfare depending on whether they choose 
to fly in peak or off-peak periods. 

BPEX, as Lipman galls the fare, could be 
bought either as a one-way or round-trip 
ticket. It would entitle the passenger to the 
inflight and on-ih e-ground amenities of 
business class. Tickets, however, would have 
to be purchased 72 hours in advance. 
Changes or cancellations could be made only 
atacost of 50 percent of the fare for that 
sector of the trip. 

A key condition for the airlines, l i pm an 
says, is to specify how many BPEX seals 
they would make available on each flight, at 
least 75 percent of flights in a given mraket. 
It’s important to avoid specious tariffs 
only one seat available which disappears 
three weeks before a flight.” _ 

What incenses many business fliers m Eu- 
rope is that they are unable to take advan- 
tage of low fares (which can be as low as 30 
percent of normal economy fares) because 
these are hedged about with restrictions such 
as a compulsory Saturday night stay, ad- 
vance booking and limits on flights. The 
fares are designed to frustrate their use by 
business people, most of whom need to be 
able to rfmng e or cancel a reservation at 
short notice. For business passengers — a 
captive mark et representing about 40 per- 
cent of traffic and 60 percent of revenue — 
it's pay top dollar for flexibility and a few 
Mis. 

The airlines argue that by soaking op 
excess capacity it is the discount passenger 
who is keeping down the cost of business 
travel After alL the argument goes, you have 

to pay for the right to “no show” as high as 
30 percent on some flights) and to have sl 
flexible ticket that you can use on any carri- 
er. 

The airlines’ philosophy is not to give 
cheaper fare options to those who need to 
travel but to expand the market by encour- 
aging the discretionary or leisure traveler to 
fly more often. 

The immense scope that airlines have for 
innovative pricing has been proved in North 
America, on the North Atlantic and on those 
routes within Europe where there is free 
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competition. For example, on the major 
British domestic services, especially between 
Heathrow and Edinburgh, Glasgow a nd Be l- 
fast, competition between British Airways 
and British Midland has led to many low 
fares with few booking restrictions. 

British Midland offers two novel fares. A 
three-day return can save a passenger up to 
25 percent of the round-trip tare. Tbrae is no 
advance purchase and a passenger can 
change to any flight within this period or by 
upgrading to the full fare, any tune after- 

urards. A Time-Saver fare is linked to a sdf- 

tideetiw? scheme by which a passenger is 
billed automatically at the lowest appropn- 
ate fare. Come back within three days, for 
example, and the passenger will be charged 
for a three-day return. British Midland oper- 
ates Tune-Saver era its services to Amster- 
dam (a liberalized route, thanks to the two- 
year-old Anglo-Dutch bilateral agreement) 
and plans to introduce its three-day return 
from the end of this month as wdl 

British Caledonian offers the cost-con- 
scious business traveler a s im il ar break with 
its Tune-Flyer fares between Gatwick and 
Amsterdam, Frankfurt (outbound wily) and 
Brussels, which can save up to 50 per cent off 
the normal economy and 60 percent off the 
business class fare. The tariff depends an the 
time of day the passenger flies. There is no 
advance purchase restriction and the ticket- 
holder can change the return flight if the 
ticket is upgraded to a more expensive time 
segment. Flying from Gatwick to SchiphoL, 
for example, the passenger can do a round- 
trip for £70, or about $1 1 1 (economy is £146 
and business dass, £170) if departing and 
returning on the off-peak lunchtime flights. 
With innovative fares such as these already 
in the market, why bother with a proposal 
like BPEX, which is a kind of Time-Flyer 
fare with more restrictions? And anyway, 
what has a consumers’ group like 

IF APA got of getting it accepted? 

It all comes down to the art of the possi- 
ble. “The reason why airlines have never 
been keen to adopt Time-Flyer is that they 
don’t want a fare that you can buy at depar- 
ture because of the risk that the on-de mand 
piw will trade dowr and dilute their revo- 
noe,” Lipman says. “There will be some 
dilution with BPEX, but the three-day ad- 
vance purchase wiQ mean airlines waste few- 
er seats through last-minute chan ge s , cancel- 
lations and no-shows.” 

From die traveler’s point of view, a 72- 
hour advance purchase shoul d be acceptable 
in many cases, especially as BPEX would be , 
available as a one-way ticket- It’s having to 
book the return flight which makes life im- 
possible with discount tickets. 

Lipman is confident that BPEX is an idea 
which may fly in a climate of slow but 
relentless liberalization. “We plan to make a 
formal presentation with BPEX at the IATA 
European Traffic Conference in September, 
write to the nwlmeK and the European Pariiar- 
meat,” lipman says. 
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In Mexico, Calling the P otte 


it* 


by Florence Fabricant 


O AXACA, Mexico — In Oaxaca, as 
| in other cities and towns in Mexi- 
I co, pottery is familiar as decora- 
tion and is widely used for practi- 
cal purposes. But the pottery best known in 
Oaxaca, a colonial-style city about 325 miles 
(526 kilometers) south of Mexico CSty, is 
unusual in that it is black. 

The black pottery erf Oaxaca has a satiny 
«hiwi, sometimes with a silvery luster. It was 
developed by accident in 1953 from the tra- 
ditional drab gray ware of the area. That was 
when Rosa Real de Nieto, a potter from a 
family of potters of Zapotec Indian ancestry, 
tried bumislimg a simple day pot with a 
piece of quartz before firing it. The pot that 
from her kiln in San Bartok) Coyo- 
tepec, an adobe village about nine nmes 
south of Oaxaca, had an attractive patina. 
Farther e» p arirnentatMm led Nieto, who 
died in 1978, to discover that the shorter the 
firing time the blacker the pot Instead of the 
pale taupe that resulted from the usual firing 
timf., the pottery could be made a handsome 
black. 

It is this stunning blade pottery shaped 

into tiny pots, animal figurines and beads as 

wdl as larger jugs, bowls, candelabra and 
jars that fill the shelves of craft shops and 
sections of the three vast indoor and outdoor 
public mar kets in Oaxaca. One of the best 
selections of the finely finished pottery is 
available at Nieto's airy workshop in San 
Baitolo Coyotepec. It is now bong run by 
her son, Valente Nieto. 


On Fridays at 9 AM. and 2 P.M. in the 
central flower-filled patio of the workshop 
Nieto demo n strations at which he ex- 
plains the history of the pottery and how it is 

made. The sessions are in Spanish, but a 
visitor can often serve as an interpreter. 

Nieto explained that, the damp, charcoal- 
gray day is brought down by villagers from 
the nearby mountains in baskets on the 
Harffg of burros. Nieto then showed how the 
day is further moistened and kn ea de d bo* 
foe being draped. The villagers, 60 percent 
of whom are in the pottery business, tread 
the day with their feet to give it the right 
texture, just the way their Zapotec ancestors 
did. Although the potto’s wheel is never 
used — precolumbian dvibzatknis in Mex- 
ico did not develop the wheel — a device was 
fashi oned by the Zapotecs of this region 
rminfim ago that enabled them to produce 
finely turned pots. 

Nieto, a comp act mm with salt-and-pep- 

per hair, took a slightly carved saucer and set 

it u plift**- down on a fiat stone. He placed an 
iden tical p»M*r right ride up on top of the 
first saucer and set a hall of day on top. By 
rotating the top saucer on the curve of the 
bottom one, he kept the day ban turning as 
he gradually shaped a wide-mouth cylindri- 
cal pot with his {lands. 

“I was about 15 by the time I was able to 
do this and it took years of practice," he 
explained. “When I first started, the top 
saucer would keep flying off the bottom one. 
It’s very difficult to keep one plate balanced 

on the other as you turn it." Using his hands, 
he coaxed the cylinder into a generous wide- 
bellied jar shape, adding a run to its now 

I narrow neck. Then with a flick of his wrist he 

I made a pouring spout and added a handle to 

I create a pitcher. 


In the next stephe used a piece of gourd to 
scrape inside and outside the pitc her, mak- 
ing it as dim as possible. Then with a piece of 
hard, smooth quartz he rubbed the surface 
until, it began to shine. He said it was the 
same piece of quartz his mother had used. 

“Normally a pot Kfas this would be al- 
lowed to dry for two weeks before it is 
burnished and fired to give it strength,” he 
HfUnri, a step that was omitted for purposes 
of thr demonstration. He also decorated the 
jug with patterns as well as pieces of 
wet day applied to the surface to create 
floral and geometric designs. 

He said t ^ M> * during the firing , in a brick 
kiln seven feet (two meters) deep in the 

courtyard, the oxygen soppfy is restricted ro 
that a carbon residue can permeate the ves- 
sel, irmlemg it black. This process, however, 
leaves the pottery porous and therefore un- 
usable for practically anything hut decora- 
tive purposes. It is not recommended far 
serving rood. The day would require a much 
longer firing period (resulting in a paler 
odor) for the vessel to be able to hold water 
without cracking. 

“Since my mother discovered that the 
tourists wanted black, tfaaiVthe way we keep 
making it,” Nieto said. “Besides, no one 
needs it to carry water anymore. There is 
plastic for that now.” Even so, many of the 
vessels me made with traditional rounded 
bottoms that allow torn to be filled more 
easily when lowered with a rope into a wdL 
Woven straw bases are sold to hold these* 
pots stable on a shelf. 

Some of the jars, jugs and dishes are wide- 
mouthed, permitting a plastic container to 
be put inride as a Baer to Bold water for 
flowers. Plates and shallow bowls Hned with 
colorful napkins could be used for serving 
tortilla chips or bread. Candlesticks and lan- 


beautyoa me potwsj 

a decoration. In the Nieto rtndkvwhcrewh 

maBr to-mcdnnn-rized pot or ' vase is- $1 to 

$2, candlesticks are about S2 each and a 
large, shallow, gracefully curvedbowl about 

$5. - \ 

Prices are equally low in thc ri iops . in 
Oaxaca. It is advisable to buy tte got toy ffl 
large, reputable shops rather than frbm v^ 
dors in the market because some ma yipe 
imitations, colored with graphUearalevon 


pottery glazed a deep greeny another Qaxh-, 
ran specialty that is alto very- low r pri®®“- 
This pottery should not be used for serving 
food since the glare contains lead. 

A few shops also have very fine gfey d 
pottery decorated with oakuful provinaal 
patterns that is safefor serving food. Same is 
even made into dinner ware. A service foir . 12 . 
at one shop, Artesariias Copfl, was recently 
priced at $250. Utilitarian imglazed terra- 
cotta, jugs planters are also avail ab l e . .. .. 

Pottery figures are used in a canons cus- 
tom daring Christmas week in. Oaxaca. Each 
evening the sound of sh at te rin g pottery can 
be heard from near the cathedral next to the 
parkhke central square. At long tables setup 
under awiring^ -rirung with lights along the 
north ride of the c^OhedraVlarge, flat, aeep^ 
fried flour tortSQas called bunuetea are served 
rfri-rrirtl withhot honey syrup in sm aE pot- 
tery bowls- After eating .this ^treat the custom 
is to inakea wish' and throw the bowl at the 

cathedral wall, 40 feet away. If the bowl 
breaks, according to tradition, your wish will 
came true ■“ ' 

It is a tradition that cannot be replaced by 

plastic. ‘ ® 
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Continued from page 7 

Suffolk, rite of tbe nnnnn ' music 
festival made famous by the late Sir 
Benjamin Britten. Another is tbe 
Appleton Water Tower, an octago- 
nal Victorian structure with three 


the two bedrooms. 

Landmark does not advertise, 
and perhaps only 5 percent of their 
tenants are from abroad. Yet their 
interesting, even bizarre properties 
— one is the bouse in Rome where 
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poet John Keats died, another is D Cnttnoe Cheshire- a 
the gateway to a onetime prison in Rose Cottage, 

Lincolnshire — are usually filled . 

by word-of-mouth. The high sea- TJraihere “* 

son rates vary from about 5300 to dreds of pleasant and comfortable 

$850 a week. modem holiday houses, ranging 
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smaller Blandings property 

- from farmhouses and 16th centra 
cottages to horary homes and sell 
contained parts of country man-, -son. 
suras, listed by English Country There are man 
Cottages, based in Fake nham , mg properties in 




its UK listings into Lynn, Norfolk. Or an 




wdl as those m England. fort 

Virtually all of these have “mod- nal 
cons” — modem conveniences — 


kitchen. appliances and disbwash- H 


vices are often available. The three 
very attractive brochures indude a 
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A Journey Toward the Buddha 











> r W- • • 1 by Kendall J. Wife 

• P® 4 *®* .toe peripa- 

" *«>c Buddha ovo: the plains and 

.. ii; •. H“£ mt ? Ins of Nepal can be an a- 
jonoacy, but it can also 
for. those Dying to 

• become inseparably fused 

yyer ti » 2^po or so years since the Buddha 
. . . bc^n his own wanderings. It is best, there- 
**y $°° bard to seek exact dates 
•* wr events m the Buddha’s life or to try to 

'^. mscem 'whkAi tales may actually have oo 
.-^gured *t&wbidcrin.ybt merely embdlish- 
- • , meats. 

^ ’Where history has failed to record toe 

.. facts, kgeud has filled m the gas, and over 

nine tte legends have themselves been re- 
visea. So today a visitor to this Himalayan 
kmgdom w3Tbe faced with several versions 
Mttesame events in the Buddha’s life. 

\ WBatranains is periiaps what the Buddha 
most eagerly sought — not an adherence to 
the concrete details of doctrine or the pfayri- 
"'Oal world, but an abstract or meditative 
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approach to life. Ii was this approach that he 
believed could release from the 

bonds of the “Wbed of Existence," or what 
ouddhists believe is the process of being 
bom, dying and being bora again 

' Nonetheless, tows remain scores of phyri- 
re m i nde rs — stone, gold and ■ bronze 
XQM g es of the Buddha and temples scattered 
3£ro$s Nepal where many of the world’s 
Buddhists come to worship during their spir- 
itca] journey toward the attainment of nirva- 
na, or the elimination of “sdf” and the end 
of of rebirths. 

Only 8 percent of the 16 minion people 
living in Nepal are Buddhists, and most of 
those are of Tibetan descent But thousands 
of Buddhists from Burma, Owna, Japan, 
Sooth Korea and Thailand make pilgrimages 
each year to Lumbini, the place 155 mfles 
(251 kilometers) west of Katmandu in toe 
southern Tend region near India that the 
scriptures say was Buddha’s birthplace, and 
to tgwy p lrs in toe Katmandu Valley and 
monasteries in the Tn^ntitainc to the north. 
Most pilgrimages are nwtrfe in late Septem- 
ber through December, after the rainy sea- 
son, but the familiar orange or red garb of 
Buddhist monks can be seen at temples 
throughout the year. 

Those who make the pilgrimage today will 
traverse a land that in some ways may not be 
greatly changed since about 540 B.C, when a 
prince named Siddhartha Gadtama was 
bom. According to legend, the prince ven- 
tured outride the palace gates for the first 
rime when he was 29 years old and was so 
affected by the poverty and suffering he 
encountered that he renounced his lavish 
way of life, left his family and, for five years, 
wandered through Nepal and into India, 
where he finally attained enlightenment- At 
that point he was given the h?to Buddha, a 
Sanskrit ward twaming enlightened one. 

Poverty still grips Nepal — the average 
annual per capita income is $160 — and the 
impoverished conditions in and around 
Lumbini may discourage all hut the most 
devout or adventurous. The Nepalese gov- 
ernment and the United Nations have 
worked out plans for developing the area to 
attract more tourists by bunding new tem- 
ples and hotels. In the meantime viators may 
went to make a quick stop in Nepal on tbeir 
way toor from nearby India. 

Thore trim make the trip will be rewarded 
at Lumbini by the sight of a massive stone 
pillar erected in 250 B.C by the Indian 
emperor Arixoka. It is astonishing how. much 
detail of the carvings on the pfllar can still be 
read, despite a-mnml washings by monsoon 
rains. Nearby is a sacred pod, the founda- 
tion of a monastery, amours temple with a 
large gold Buddha figure and a shrine depict- 
ing the Buddha’s barth. 

For toe truly adventurous, the best and 
most exciting ride to Lumbim is atop one of 
toe regularly scheduled buses that leaves 
each morning from Katmandu and Pokhara 
and arrives by evening in the village of 
Hhairwa, about 10 inks from Lumbim. Bus 
drivers are often heritimt to allow passengers 
an tbe wooden baggage rack on the bus top, 
but a little perristence can be richly reward- 
ed with, unobstructed views of snow-covered 


peaks, mountain slopes neatly terraced by 
rice paddies, and frothing rivers that carve 
through the valleys on their long journey 
before theyjoin up with toe Ganges River in 
India. I had toe good fortune to travel with 
Peggy Piaskoskj, a Peace Corps volunteer 
who during her two-year tour had mastered 
Nepali. We quickly gained passage to toe top 
of the bus and spent the next seven horns 
feeling as though we were aboard an endless 
roller coaster. The fare was about S2J0. 

The sharp zigzag roads were a test of our 
faith in brake pads as toe aging bus rumbled 
down steep descents. I also noticed that toe 
driver had an unnerving tendency to over- 
steer to the left side, which placed us precari- 
ously at toe edge of a sheer drop each time a 
hairpin turn veered to toe right. At some 
point toe idyllic view, a gentle breeze and a 
warm sun overcame my fears, and thereat of 
the trip was like riding atop an elephant. 

The trip also provided a good opportunity 
to taste a Nepalese dish called dhal bfiaal — 
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a mixture of lentils poured over rice, spiced 
with hot peppers and sometimes cabbage. 
There are no restanrants along the road, but 
when the driver gets hungry he stops in a 
town and passengers order something to eat 
at a home. 

After passing acres of rice paddies, it 
seemed fitting to sit down to a plate of rice 
with, all the trimmings, served for about 50 
cents. 

If time is a consideration, you might want 
to fly from Bhairwa to Katmandu. Flying 
also permits you to spend more time in the 
Ka tmandu Valley, where the Buddhist cul- 
ture, in all its Eastern variations, is actively 
practiced. 


pie seemingly ubiquitous “Buddha eyes” 
painted on temples across toe Katmandu 
Valley give you an uneasy sense of being 
undo - toe constant gaze of “the enlightened 
one." At toe Swayambunath temple, on a hill 
overlooking the capital, toe blue eyes paint- 
ed on gold look out in four directions, with a 
squiggle that lodes like a question mark 
forming the nose. The symbol is the Nepa- 
lese number one and represents unity. 
Across the valley lies Bodnatb, which is the 
largest stupa, or temple shrine, in Nepal It is 
topped by four more pairs of (yes watching 
over the city. 

The Buddha, on his wanderings, is be- 
lieved to have ventured as far north as Kat- 


mandu. where legend says he preached from 
the Swayambunath hUL Ashofca. who spread 
Buddhism throughout India, built a temple 
on the hiD in toe third century B.C. That was 
later destroyed and the present temple, 
which has a white dome-shaped base and a 
protruding tower topped with the eyes, was 
built in toe 17th century. 

In a daily scene best described by the 
Nepali phrase rungee chungee — or burst of 
colors — Buddhist monks wrapped in bright 
orange and red robes, with shaved heads and 
the right shoulder bared, make clockwise 
tours around the temples, embroidered pray- 
er flags streaming overhead. Some of the 
monks cany prayer wheels or rosary beads 
and silently recite scriptures. Clouds of 
burning incense part before them as they 
make their rounds. The quiet chanting of 
mantras is the only sound and is a peaceful 
counterpoint to the noise that rises from toe 
bustling capital. 

Hundreds of wild monkeys inhabit the 
hillside below Swayambunath, also known 
as the “monkey temple.” Hanuman, toe Hin- 
du monkey god, is represented in statues and 
in legend in the role of protector. Visitors 
climbing the 300 steps to toe temple must 
pass by ranks of the chattering animals that 
roam wild and occasionally grab at tourists 
for food. 

The scene at Swayambunath is an example 
of the peaceful commingling of Hinduism 
and Buddhism and of the various sects that 
have sprouted from each. Today the many 


sects are deeply intertwined in Katmandu. 
Many Hindus visit toe Buddhist relics and 
temples; according to some Hindu teachings 
the Buddha is considered to be one of several 
incarnations of the Hindu god Vishnu. 

Some Buddhist temples are also used by 
Hindus to administer tikka, a red powder 
mixed with grains of rice, to toe forehead — 
a symbol of toe divine presence. Sacrifices of 
goals and chickens are made at some temples 
during Hindu festivals. The two religions 
share many beliefs, including the belief that 
through a series of reincarnations a person 
can pass to higher states of being. 

Still other influences have shaped Bud- 
dhism in Nepal, including Tibetan Lama- 
ism; photographs of the Dalai Lama, the 
Tibetans’ spiritual leader, are often seen in 
homes and shops in Katmandu. Each new 
religion, as it spread through Nepal, bor- 
rowed from the others, and trying to sort out 
the many variations of Hinduism, Jainism 
and Buddhism, as well as the Tan trie faiths 
found in Nepal tht are based on a belief in 
ancient mystical writings, can tax toe brain. 

In “Kim” by Rndyard Kipling a horse 
trader asserts that religions are like horses, 
each having merit in its own country. Reli- 
gions thriving today in many Eastern coun- 
tries can be traced to their roots in Nepal, 
where the beliefs are now intermesbed, but 
where the distinct faiths continue to exist 
side by ride. ■ 

* MO The York Time* 
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^Bordeaux, Earthy and Elegant Gty 

ORDEAUX— Bordeaux is a ’ of Bordeaux is dte Saint Jani«,ma lowdy 

The best spot for shopping is py iJ +SE SL. 

bonrRcoisfor those not p-it of the . j. .L . so app^_-«ndn^ PamlUc 



ORDEAUX — Bordeaux is a city of 
.Jr*' 1/ contradiction. Itcan beastuffy, 
characterless town — too snooty 
•«%.; ■ M bourgeois for those not part of the 
f dan; but it praurisesy and delivers, a boimty 
foods and dishes not found elsewhere. It is 
. also a gateway to a part of the country that 
.^fcegS-to be explored, from Axcadwn to w 

B Cogpac toPoitifixs. 

i a cuisine at once earthy arid ek- 
i its roots in the vineyards, on toe 

PATRICIA WELLS 

in toe fishing villages, traditional 
puts to creative use the wealth of 
ts at hand. * 

tiai spring is near, Bordeaux b a 


The best spot for shopping is 
the covered market on the 
Place des Grands-Hommes, 
a central square JUkd with 
beautiful cheese shops , 
bistros and cafes. 


wimpy palates, but meant to appeal to those 
who enjoy flavors that pack a wa&qp: Kke his 
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feat is An Petit Drouot, a combmarion tea 
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meaty soup filled with chunks of roasted 
wild pigeon and emuefay chestnuts; the lam- 
preae h la borddaiseT the a ut he nti c local 
lamprey eel and red wine stew; and the more 
delicate, and elegant soupe dTiuItres au cres- 
500 , a soothing cream and wine-based soup 
filled ^ with stivers of carrots and leeks, plump 
local oysters, and a chiffonado of finely 
shredded watercress with a touch of saffron. 
This is the tail end of the season for pibala, 
the tiny, spaghetti-like river eds that m>pear 
from January into early March. If Garda 
ran fin d them, he will oner Piping hot bowls 
of eating eds bathed in ohve oil and an 
abundance of garlic. My sole objection to 
Garda's cooking is his heavy hand with the 
salt shaker. . 

If I had time for only two meals m Bor- 
deaux, my second choice would be La Tu- 
pina: food cooked over a roaring fire, service 
casual yet professional, and a crowd there 
for feasting and a good time. The compact, 
spotless La Tupina is decorated with red, 
white and blue striped Basque linens, the 
walls are lined with enough bottles of Co- 
gnac for more than one lifetime, and the 
irine list offers a wealth of fine Bordeaux. I 
return often for such dishes as the marwa- 
ously fresh, oven-roasted pfctondes, or uay 
scallops; macaronade (here a rich, full-fla- 
vored blend of wBd and domestic nmsh- 
p ywns «nti chunks of fine gras snothered m 
fresh pasta); charcoal-grilled magret, or fat- 
tened duck breast, and a refreshmg mtgnons 
dr rurnw ri, strips of dudr tenderio m mannair 
in oil, shallots and vinegar. I am not 
terribly fond of Jean-Kerre Xhadaltijs lay- 
ered potato cake ft always seems undexsea- 
sonedand undercooked), vtofle the rest of 
the food can at times suffer from ovasaltmg. 

Ask a Bordelais to name the best fish 
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be Chez Ffaili ope. This is a casual, hvdy, 
friendly spot, with tables that tumble out 
onto the terrace in fine weather. In&le, 
ouartere are a bit oozy and ckmered, but 
service is discreet and prof essionaL Tftfidisn- 

es I have most enjoyed here include the 


SzzUng hot pan and sprinkled at the last 
njjnute with minced garlic and parsley. Most 
guests rave about the chocolate mousse, 
which I found a bit too fluffy.: . 

-nv- tMtaurahtob«^«astnato^ 


of Bordeaux is toe Saint James, in a lovely 
wooded setting just outride Bordeaux. On 
my last visit, Jean-Marie Amat’s menu 
looked so appealing — tender local Pamllac 
lamb with garlic sauce, oysters and caviar, 
salad of pigeon and truffles, a dehcate duck 
stew with pasta, erfeme brolfee flavored with 
honey and saffron — that I was already 
looking forward to the next visit Then came 
the food: lovely to look at, beautifully pre- 
sented, but the dishes seemed to share a 
common trait No taste. 

It was as if someone had put a syringe into 
each preparation and extracted all the flavor. 
The garile sauce had not a hint of that 
pungent seasaner. The duck stew was so 
bland it one want to cry, knowing the 
effort that goes into its preparation. Thelang 
anticipated crime brulfce tasted of corn- 
starch. It was neither the first nor the last 
such experience in a “grand” French restau- 
rant. Is it that honest, authentic flavors are 
offensive? That refined food most be void of 
character to meet popular notions of taste? 
There are no quick and simple answers, 
except to encourage chefs to begin sampling 
their own cuisine, then to bring flavors back 
to elegant French food. 

(Addresses are in Bordeaux, except where 
noted): 

Markets : Monday through Saturday, 7 
A.M. to 1 PM , covered markets Count Vic - 
tor-fiugo. Place des Grands-Hommes, Place 
du Marchi des Chartrons, Place de Lerme; 
Wednesday, 7 AM. to l PM * Place SteheEn. 

Flea markets: Daily, Quartier Saint -Mi- 
chel; Saturday . Sunday, Monday ^ Place 
Meyard, at the foot of Eglise Samt-Michei, at 
the Qutds de la Monrude, de la Grave, and 
Solitaires; Sunday and holidays. Place Saint- 
Pierre; Saturday morning. Esplanade des 
Quinconces. 

Le Petit Drouot, 39 Rue des Ramparts: teL 
56.8I.0Q.2l Open 11 AM. to 7 PM. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. Credit card: Fisa. 

Bar des Grands Homntes, 10 Place des 
Grands-Hommes; teL 56.81.18.26. Open 7 
A.M. to 9:30 P.M. Closed Sunday and holi- 
days, No credit earth. 

C/avel (to be converted to a bistro around 
April If 44 Rue Charles-Domercq; teL 
5o.ff2Sl.52. And Le Chapon JFin (to reopen 
around April 1), 5 Rue Montesquieu; teL 
5679. IQ. IQ. Closed Monday, school hoBdays 
in February, and die last three weeks in July; 
180-franc menu (hmch only). About 350 francs 
a person, including wine and service. Credit 
cards: American Express, Diners Chib, Visa. 

La Tupina, 6 Rue Pone de la Monnaie; tel; 
S6S1.56.37. Closed Sunday and Hobdays. 
About 250 francs a person, including wine and 
service Credit card: Visa. 

Chez Philippe, 1 Place du Parlemmt; teL 
5681.83.15. Closed Sunday, Monday, and 
July ihrough September; 160-franc mam 
(hatch only). Aboul 350 francs a person, in- 
cluding wine and service. Credit cards: Ameri- 
can Express, Diners Chib, Visa. 

Stdnt-James. 9 kilometers (about 5 miles) 
southeast of Bordeaux via DHL 3 Place Ca- 
mUle-Hosteins, Bouliac, 33270 Fkurac; teL 
J620J2./9. 120- and 330-franc menus. A la 
carte, 500 to 600 francs a person, inefudmg 
wine and service. Credit cards : American Ex- 
press, Diners Qub, Fisa. .... ■ 





Get a deep tan without 
laying out much. 

You don’t have to travel Sol, costs you no more than the 
halfway round the world to get a tan. European Mediterranean resorts. 
Morocco is only a short flight away For the discerning holiday- 
from Europe maker, there are spectacular tours to 

Take the f amous holiday the fascinating imperial cities of 
dream city of Marrakesh, the Rabat, Fes, Marrakesh and Meknes 
Casablanca Riviera or the ultra or the 1,000 exotic Kasbahs at the 
modern resort of Agadir, where edge of the Sahara, 
you’ll find the temperatures bathed For the sports enthusiast, 
in magnificent sunshine there’s golf, including a 45 hole 

Imagine 350 sunny days a year, course in the capital city of Rabat, 
2,000 miles of golden Mediterranean tennis, horse riding and year round 
and Atlantic beaches, 3,000 years of water sports, 
glorious historical heritage, fabulous Book your Moroccan sunshine 

hotels, dazzling entertainment and holiday now. Its in all the major tour 


mouth watering cuisine: 

All this and so 
much more can be ||§ 
yours at amazingly low 
prices. An all-indusive 
holiday in magical 
Tangier, for example, 
just a short crossing 
away from the Costa del 


•i»g operators’ brochures. 

For further details 
contact the Moroccan 
National Tourist Office 
H in your area or our office 
at 174 Regent Street, 
* ’ London, W1R 6HB, UK 
(Telephone London on 
437 0073). 


The Longest Summer 
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NYSE Diary 


NYSE Index 


hmi low am am 
Composite 16646 1AU1 16546 +057 

Industrials 19U2 19740 19009 +0-70 

Tranwx 13E73 )J7JS> 13073 + 1180 

Utilities 7707 7676 TUB +073 

Finance 1630S 16232 16305 +0-47 


Odd-Lot Trading In N.Y. 
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Declined 
Unchanged 
Tefal Issues 
New Hiatts 
New Laws 
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Dow Jones Averages 


open Hie* Lew Lost O*. 

Indus 226*43 2288.15 2230.14 226770 — 178 

Tram 939JC Mali 93U2 943*8 + US 

UIU 21*26 218-45 31541 217.30 + 047 

Comp 89*41 06646 852.16 86O0S + 170 
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AMEX Most Actives 
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Standard & Poor's Index 
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NYSE Mixed; Trading Moderate 


United Press international 

NEW YORK — Prices on the New York 
Stock Market ended mixed in moderate trading 
Thursday, but most broad market indexes 
reached new highs. 

Hie Dow Jones industrial average slipped 
1.78 points to 2^67.20, but gainers led losers by 
roughly 9 to 7. Volume totaled 174,47 mflHon 
shares, down from 186.88 million Wednesday. 

The NYSE composite index of all its listed 
common stocks combed 0.57 point to 165.96, 
passing its old high of 165-57, set Tuesday. 
Standard & Poor’s 500-stock index climbed 0.91 
point to an unprecedented 29122. The previous 
record was 290.86, also set Tuesday. 

The price of an average NYSE-listed share 
jumped 15 cents. 

The American Stock Exchange’s market val- 
ue index diinbed 3. 12 points to a record 331.99, 
surpassing the record of 329.57 set Friday. 

Peter Fumiss, vice president of equity trading 
at Smith Barney, Harris Upham, said the mar- 
ket was caught between the euphoria rtf having 
gone “so high so fast" and concern about as- 
sessing “true valuation." 

Mr. Fumiss said concern about the upcoming 
March 20 “triple- witching hour,” during which 
stock index futures come due, and options on 
those futures and on individual stocks expire 
simultaneously, caused selective selling. 

“The end of the quarter is coming, and some 
decision-makers prudently figure it wouldn't do 
any harm to take money off the table and lock 
in some profits.” said Mr. Fumiss. He said 
investors hope they wzD be able to buy the 
stocks back cheaper at in the second quarter. 


CocarColO) Boeing Join 
Revamped Dow Index 

Vie Associated Press 

NEW YORK — In the latest shuffling of the 
stocks used in the widely- watched Dow Jones 
industrial average. Coca-Cola Co. and Boeing 
Co. wore included Thursday, while Owens-Illi- 
nois Inc_ the glass company, and Inco Ltd, the 
metals concern, were dropped. 

Dow Jones & Co. changes components in the 
blue-chip 30-stock average when it decides a 
shift would better reflect the overall market or 
changes in the individual companies. 

The last change was on OcL 29, 1985, when 
Philip Morris Cos. replaced General Foods 
Corp- after acquiring it, and McDonald's Corp. 
replaced American Brands. 
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For New, Cheaper Procedure He ™9 r 

On Steel 



By PETER APPLEBOME 

New York Tima Soviet 

OUgT ON — - Offshore drillers axe planning to go 
th^r have, ever gone befcSetopmauil S 

fojna a a ,A 2 ’ 000 ' lan ***** production pbtt- 

p3f tf ftSiM <“• knometcr > ^ bottom of the 

SosTdrinw ^Sruficantly cut production costs and 

** * ^ tubula r 

el aborat e underwater sky- 
scraper* feat are now used in 
j xwven tional offshore piat- 

| Such technological ad- 
vances hi deep-water produc- 
tion are crucial to the oil in- 
dustry at a time when more 


jngly being depleted. 


'Hie system would 
hare to be capable of 
withstanding winds 
as high as 110 miles 
an hour. 




b 


. ***2®“^’ Big production in the Future is gang to come in 

de ^P er vnders of tBe Gulf, offshore 
Lahfonua, offshore the East Coast and Alaska,” said Constan- 
tine S. Nicandros, Conooo’s president and designated rf prf 
executive officer. “The issue is whether it is gang to be economi- 
cal to develop feat production.** 

®**t offshore drilling, more than 30 years ago, was in less 
? haT!: I® 1 feet (3 me ten.) of water off the California coast. As 
. F®**™ 55 w ® re fp™d in deeper water, more elaborate offshore 
platforms for d rilling and production were built. But engineers 
■ ? OOI “ can,ed that valuable o3 reserves were to be found in waters 
toodeep to be tapped economically from a fixed platform. 

I “Tra explorers ke Pt pushing out 100 or 200 feet every year ” 

. BirreU, Conoco’ s marine engineering manager, “so 

-anally we sat them down and said, *How far out will this thing 
r go?* The c onsensus was in the 8,000- to- 1 0,000-foot range. We set 
.our sights on 10,000 feet and we’ve been moving in that direction 
'ever since.” 

G ONOCO engineers considered building production sys- 
tems on the sea floor itself, and other companies have since 
moved in that direction. The deepest offshore production 
'thus far has. been with a subsea system in 1,300 feet of water off 
Brazil. The deepest offshore platform has been in 1,025 feet of 
‘‘water in the. Gulf' of Mexico. 

- But the difficulty of maintaining and ope rating such subsea 
wdla,nnd the enormous expense of repairs and maintenance, led 
^Coooco’s engineers to rediscover tension-leg platforms, winch 
had been patented in 1930 as a ww-awia of supporting an offshore 
^airfield that was never built. 

I Canoe p's idea was. to . avoid the great expense of a steel or 
,'poiicrete. underwater skyscraper by budding a hull that would 
rfloai, partly submerged. The hull was to be anchored by cables 
thatTOrid hold it in positkmover thewefls drilled in the ocean 
poor. Tie buoyancy of the sea would exert an upward force on a 
Istod platform, thus lumping the- cables under Tenwnw 

The system, engineers calculated, would have to be capable of 
m high as 110 miles an -hour and . waves as 
niachaS'105 f^Kgfafarii production lifetime of 20 years. 

•r TBeJffrst operational. tension-teg platfonn, a$IJ bflhon stroc- 
^ure^SS feet above thejQoor of the North Seo^ was installed, in ; meet n ort-Thnisday to discuss the 
fj9S)^ Ttias a deck structure that iodides machinery to process commission’s stat e m e nt. 
Toa.amdim ti aalgp8.» difl\mg rig, power generators, ahetiportand 
;fivmg quarters for.240 workers. The mooring systemis composed 
■'of 16 tabular tfedictiiere rooted .to the ocean floor, and on the 
-floor is a 32-wefl template through which production wells could 
he drilled: • •: ■ 1 .■ 

; The result is an int^tated system that supports the drilling of 
wells, the processing of the oil that was discovered, and the 
See TECHNOLOGY, Page 13 


Reconsiders Plan 
For Free Market 

Reiners 

STRASBOURG, France — The 
commission of the European Com- 
munity said Thursday it could alter 
its plans to reeslabiuft a free mar- 
ket For steel products, after argu- 
ments by European steelmakers 
that any change would provoke 
chaos in the industry. 

The executive group of the 12- 
nation organization had previously 
said the quota system, started in 
1980 to protect a vulnerable indus- 
try trying to trim capacity, would 
be senpped by the end of 1988. 

Now, however, the commission 
said it was adopting an “open atti- 
tude** about whether production 
quotas should remain indefini tely 
on about 45 percent of all EC steel 
products. 

The industry has argued for 
keeping the quotas, which now cov- 
er about 70 percent of all produc- 
tion, saying almost all steelmakers 
are losing money. 

These European steelmakers, 
through their group, Eurofer. have 
suggested voluntarily cutting annu- 
al capacity by 1626 milli on metric 
ions (about 17.89 million short 
tons), provided member companies 
receive EC or government support 
for the costs of reducing work 
forces. 

The trade union confederation in 
West Germany, the ECs largest 
steelmaker, said this week that 
more than 45,000 jobs in the coun- 
try were endangered by the indus- 
try’s overcapacity. 

However, the commission reiter- 
ated its view that the industry 
needs to lose 25 million to 30 mil- 
lion metric tons of capacity by 
1990. 

The commission cm Thursday 
maintained that some light prod- 
ucts should be removed from the 
quota system. But it said that to 
help Eurofer surmount obstacles to 
cutting capacity, it would adopt a 
more, flexible altitude on heavy 
products. 

EC. industry ministers are to 


The Market That Loves Change 

Currency Traders 
Thrive on Shifts 
Officials Abhor 


By Srcvc Lohr 

Nov York Tima Service 

LONDON — Above Barclays 
Bank's sprawling currency- trad- 
ing floor in London the air is 
filled wife cigarette smoke and 
coded shouts: “What's the ca- 
ble?” “Thirty-five forty-three." 

The foreign exchange dealers, 
row after row of them, nearly all 
in their 20s and 30s, are linked to 
the market wife three video 
screens and two telephones each. 
It is an arena of split-second de- 
risions, instantaneous transac- 
tions and volatile emotions, ex- 
pressed in joyfnl yells or 
anguished groans. 

This is fee rawest nerve of fee 
international financial system, 
fee foreign exchange market 
Only seconds after some news 
announcement — trade figures, 
housing construction, election 
results — the report is reflected 
in the value of fee relevant coun- 
try’s most visible asset, its cur- 
rency. 

Wife its staff of 140 people 
trading more than $9 billion dai- 
ly, the Barclays dealing room is 
one of fee biggest in London, the 
world’s currency-trading capital. 
Here, and in a few hundred simi- 
lar trading floors across fee 
globe, the intimate judgment will 
be rendered on last month’s 
agreement in Paris by fee United 
States and five other major na- 
tions to stabilize the dollar after 
its sharp decline. Among fee 
weapons ai the governments' dis- 
posal are the ability to pour 
money from their national trea- 
suries into the foreign exchange 
market to support the dollar and 
to better coordinate their eco- 
nomic policies. 

Yet there is an inher ent con- 
flict between the finance minis- 
ters and central bankers and the 
currency traders. Their interests 
and gods are worlds apart The 
governments may want stability, 
but foreign exchange dealers 
want the opposite. “We want 
volatility,” said Sieve Dagleish, a 
34-year-old trader at Barclays. 
“That's how we make money. 
We thrive on iL" 

An axiom of fee business is 
that any trader complaining of 
exchange-rate volatility is a trad- " 



a*jwn 


Currency trader in Tokyo reflects a volatile market 


er who lost money that day in fee 
market 

Two decades ago, fee British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
blamed the slumping value of the 
pound on the “gnomes of Zu- 
rich" — his colorful image for 
currency market speculators. 
And government officials have 
complained ever since about the 
perversity, in fedr view, of sharp 
rate movements, an instability 
they regard as almost an in- 
fringement on national sover- 
eignty, hampering efforts to craft 
monetary and fiscal policies. 

Currency market veterans 
view it differently. “Foreign ex- 
change speculators make conve- 
nient scapegoats for fee central 
bankers and finance ministers,” 
said Claude Tygjer, a New Yak 
foreign exchange consultant 
who was formerly a bank curren- 
cy dealer. “But speculators only 
take advantage of trends or ex- 
pectations in fee market And 


those market conditions are cre- 
ated not by fee speculators but 
usually by failed government 
policies and poor economic per- 
formance.” 

Still, there is no denying that 
exchange rates have become in- 
creasingly volatile in recent years 
and much of the difference is 
explained by changes within the 
market itself. Because of new 
technology, financial deregula- 
tion and huge trade imbalances 
among major nations, fee for- 
eign currency market is mush- 
rooming in size and increasing in 
importance. 

One policy implication: The 
role of central h anks in fee cur- 
rency market is greatly dimin- 
ished. Wife peihaps $200 billion 
traded a day in fee global foreign 
exchange market governments 
can no longer control rales by 
dipping into their treasuries to 
intervene in the market. Their 

See DEALERS, Page 15 


U.S. Retail Sales, 
Led by Autos, 
Rebound 4.1% 


Compiled by Out Staff rrom Dupanha 

WASHINGTON — US. retail 
sales rebounded 4.1 percent in Feb- 
ruary compared wife January, led 
by a' strong increase in auto sales, 
fee government reported Thurs- 
day. 

The Commerce Department said 
retailers posted sales of $1223 bil- 
lion last month, up 4.4 percent 
from February 1986. 

But many economists said fee 
underlying consumer spending 
trend remained weak. One measure 
of this was that January sales, origi- 
nally reported as having fallen 5.8 
percent were revised to show a 7.4 
percent decline. 

And while car sales rose 14.4 
percent Iasi month. January was an 
especially dismal month for autos, 
with sales 27.7 percent below fee 
levels of December. The January 
weakness reflected an end to tax 
incentives to buy expensive items, 
such as cars. Under the federal Lax 
laws that look effect Jan. 1. sales 
tax and interest deductions have 
been eliminated or drastically re- 
duced. 

Excluding autos, sales edged up 
just 15 percent in February com- 
pared wife January, wife modest 
improvements in every category. 

Some economists focused on fee 
15 percent figure and said the 
overall report showed little if any 
real advance. 

“When you put it in perspective, 
it's not impressive at aU,” said Mi- 
chael K. Evans, president of Evans 
Economics Inc. “Consumer spend- 
ing remains weak.” 

“It's another one of these mixed- 
bag indicators that suggest we’re 
not booming and we're not slump- 
ing either,” said Edward Y ardent 
an economist for Prudential Bache 
Securities in New York. “If you 
average out" the figures for Janu- 
ary and February, you get vanilla.” 

But David Wyss, chief financial 
economist for Data Resources Inc., 
pointed to gains throughout all re- 
tail categories and called the ad- 
vance “extremely strong.” 

“The consumer is still spending 
over his head and shows every sign 
of continuing to do so," Mr. Wyss 
said. 

Excluding auto sales, retail sales 
have risen only 22 percent in fee 


past three months, Mr. Evans said.- 
Inflation over the same period to- ’ 
taled 15 percent, be noted, suggest- 
ing that much of the increase in 
sales is fee result of higher prices' 
rather than a larger volume of pur- 
chases. 

“That’s not impressive,” Mr. Ev- 
ans said. “But that, in fact, is where 
we really are." 

- In other items in fee February 
report, durable goods — those ex- 1 
peered to last three years or more 

— including autos, advanced 83 
percent Sales of nondurable goods 
rose 1.3 percent. 

Sales at department stores rose 
Z£> percent compared wife Janu- 
ary. 

For fee three months ending 
wife February, total retail sales 
were down 12 percent from the 
preceding quarter, the Commerce 
Department said. (AP. C/P/J 


Overseas Output 
By Japan Firms 
To Rise by 30 % 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japanese compa- 
nies' overseas production is ex- 
pected to rise about 30 percent 
in fiscal 1987, which begins 
April 1 , the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry re- 
ported Thursday. 

The ministry based its report 
on a survey of 35 major compa- 
nies with production facilities 
abroad, said a ministry official 
who requested anonymity. 

Most of the increase is to 
come from making automobiles 
and electric appliances, fee offi- 
cial said. 

Japanese automakers expect 
to produce 6174)00 care in 
North America in fiscal 1987, 
he said. 

Such electric goods as color 
television sets and sound equip- 
ment. in which overseas pro- 
duction feD 8 percent in fiscal 
1986 from 1985, are expected to 
rise 32 percent in fiscal 1987, 
fee official said. 


China Shifts Priorities 
On Economic Reform 
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By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Past Service 

BEIJING — One of China's 
leading economists has said that 
the country, in an important shift 
of economic priorities, has indefi- 
nitely postponed further price re- 
forms because previous efforts 
have failed. 

Ttwtearf- China wiH concentrate 

on improving management of fac- 
tories and other enterprises, Dong 
FureDg, director of tbe economics 
nrerifwte of the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences, said in a two- 
and-a-half-hour interview on 
Wednesday. 

The reform of China’s heavily 
subsidized price system was mice 
considered the key to other eco- 
nomic r eform s . But Mr. Dong said 
that marry factories and enterprises 
were so inefficient and badly man- 
aged that they had failed to re- 
spond as expected to the lifting of 
price controls. 

Mr. Dong said China's Commu- 
nist Party leaders have now decid- 
ed to emphasize improving fee 
management and increasing the de- 
cision-making powers of such en- 
terprises. Only by doing tins can 
enterprises become responsive to 
price reforms, he said. 

Mr. Dong's comments provided 
fee most detailed explanation so 
far for why price reform is now on 
hold. They were also fee first con- 
firmation feat fee delay could last 
considerably beyond this year. 

He denied that the decision to 
bait price reforms was related to 
st w mi t de m o ns t r ations last De- 
cember or to the increased influ- 
ence in the Party of traditionalists, 
who have been critical of some as- 
pects of reform. 

“But personally” he said, “1 
think fee demonstrations did at 


least teD ns that very great care 
should be taken in price reform, 
because unsuccessful price reform 
can lead to social instability. 

•The difficulties and complica- 
tions of reform are much greater 
than we had anticipated,” Mr. 
Dong added. 

The government announced in 
December that retail prices would 
be kept stable this year, but offi- 
cials nave provided few details. 

In China, price reform refers not 
only to retail prices but also to the 
prices of raw materials and indus- 
trial products, such as steeL 

Under the current pricing sys- 
tem, it is almost impossible to teD 
whether a factory is efficient or 
profitable because prices for many 
products fail to reflect supply and 
demand and the goods’ true value. 

“We discovered that enterprises 
are not too sensitive to changes in 
prices,” Mr. Dong said. “Enter- 
prises don't take responsibility for 
increased costs of production. They 
just ask for an increase in the price 
of fee products they sell." 

In Shanghai last December, 
thousands erf workers showed up at 
several student demonstrations. 
Some said they were unhappy be- 
cause of price increases resulting 
from the reforms. 

The appearance of these workers 
seemed to cause considerable 
alarm within the government. But 
the student demonstrators careful- 
ly avoided raising the issue of 
prices. 

“Without the demonstrations, 
we would have decided this any- 
way,” Mr. Dong said. 

Mr. Drag said tbe new policy 
does not mean that price nform 
has beat abandoned, but feat the 
emphasis has shifted. He said some 
prices would be changed this year. 
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Philippine Talks With Banks 
Are Continuing, Ongpin Sap 
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- The Associated Press 

NEW YORK —Finance Minis- 
ter Jaime Ongpin cl the Philippines 
said Thursday that negotiations 
with the nation’s creditor-bank 
committee were continuing, al- 
though a meeting scheduled fra 
Wednesday had been postponed 
for rate day. 

T am going into a meeting wife 
fee banks this afternoon,” Mr. 
Ongpin said. “Yesterday’s meeting 
was deferred at the request of the 
banks as they wanted to discuss 
matters. There Is no suspension-" 

The negotiations cover a restruc- 
turing of interest payments on 
about S9.3 bdios of the nation's 
J27.8 billioa foreign debt. 

. The proposal in dudes fee issu- 
>an«. ; ofv ?bi1 rootae . investment^ 


notes, non-interest-bearing debt 
certificates guaranteed by fee Phil, 
ippine government that would be 
redeemable in- Philippine pesos. 
The banks would have fee choice 

of accepting Philippine investment 
notes in partial paymat of the 
debt, plus a higher rate of interest 
cm the remainder; or erf taking pay. 
meut in cash at lower interest. 

Mr. Ongpin. has been seeking in- 
terest at the London interbank of- 
fered rate plus % percentage point, 
while the banks fee banks want a 
rate of Libor plus 1% point. 

Mr. Ongpin is negotiating with a 
committee erf 12 banka headed by 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
of New York. The committee rep- 
resents several hundred creditor 
banks worldwide. 


F or affluent individuals the world over, Switzer- 
land means security, stability, confidentiality. 
TDB combines these major advantages with the 
finest in personal service. 

Through our offices in Geneva and Chiasso, 
we offer a full range of private banking services, 
from fiduciary deposits to asset management. 
Moreover, as part of American Express Bank Ltd., 
with its 85 offices in 39 countries^ we serve our 
clients on a global scale. 

TDB clients also have access to the unique 
investment opportunities offered by the American 
Express family of companies — world leaders in 
the financial services field. 

And for certain clients 
we provide American 
Express Bank Gold Card® 

privileges and our exclusive 

Premier Services, 
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for round-the-clock personal and travel assistance. 

While we move with the times, our traditional 
policies do not change. At the heart of our busi- 
ness is the maintenance of a strong and diversified 
deposit base. Our portfolio of assets is also well 
diversified, and it is a point of principle with us to 
keep a conservative ratio of capital to deposits and 
a high degree of liquidity - sensible strategies in 
these uncertain times. 

TDB : an exceptional bank for the man 
with exceptional goals. Visit us on your next trip 
to Switzerland. Or telephone: in Geneva, 

022/3721 11; in Chiasso, 091/448783. 

TDB, tbe 6tb largest commercial 
bank in Switzerland, is an 
affiliate oj American Express 
Company, which has assets of 
more than US$92 billion and 
shareholders equity in excess of 
US$5.7 billion. 
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BANK 


An American Express company 


Trade Dewlopment Bank head office m Geneva, 
at 96-98, rue du Rhone. 
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France to Revise Rules 
On Holdings in Firms 
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Dividends 


Rntfm 

PARIS — The French government plans leg- 
islation this year that would lower the thresh- 
olds at which investors in companies most de- 
clare their stockholdings, Paris Bourse officials 
said Thursday. 

The new rules, pan of a plan to provide more 
openness in corporate ownership structure, 
would lower the initial declaration threshold to 
S percent of a company's capital 

Under current rules, an investor has to notify 
the bourse supervisory commission when a 
holding exceeds 10 percent, and again at 33 
percent and 50 percent. The officials said a 20 
percent level has also been, added to the scale. 


Canadian Banks Reduee Prime 
After Central Bank Rate Cate 


^ Asian _ 
Gomniodfties 


Return 

TORONTO — Canadian 
Commerce said Thursday that it «ouM re^ce 
its prime lending rate in Canada to 8.75 percent 
from 9.25 percent, effective Friday. 

The bank was the first to lower its pome rate 

after Thursday’s reduction in the Bank of Cana- 
da rate to 7.28 percent from 7-54 percent. 
Canadian imperial was followed by the Royal 
Ran if of Canada and the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
-which also cut their rates to 8.75 percent. 
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UJL fnes bidder Trading Charge 


Reuters 

LONDON — Britain’s Department of Trade 
and Industry said Thursday that it had filed 
charges of insider dealing against a former em- 
ployee of a shipping Ann. He was named as 
Ronald Richard Jenkins, until recently em- 
ployed by Cayzer Irvine & Co-, a subsidiary of 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Co. 


WORLD MARKETS 
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vleacs i t Lyndi Joint V endnrei . 

Reuters '• ' 

LONDON — Mertfll Lynch- 
Capital Markets, a unit at Merrill 
Lynch A Co., said it would form a 
joint venture with Bennettoii: 
Group to attract izlyesilneritxb , 

lmlisted Itafian companie& Mmffi 
Lynch is. to establish the ventnre 
with in Capital SpA. a! MHan it' 
vestment bank in which Bam^too 
has a 73r percent smke. ' ••* -r. 
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BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


BUSINESS PEOPLE 


VW Says Data Tapes Were Altered 


Confuted by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

tff FRANKFURT — Volkswagen 
AG's chairman said Thursday that 
an alleged currency fraud, which 
may have cost the automaker 480 
million Deutsche marks ($259 mil - 
lion) last year, involved erasing 
data tapes and altering entire com- 
puter programs. 

Ta this case a degree of criminal 
energy has been brought into play 
which until now was unimaginable 
in a German company." VW's su- 
pervisory board chairman, Karl 
Gustaf Ratjen, said in a radio inter- 
view. 

In another development Thurs- 
day, Frankfurt's prosecutor said he 
and his counterpart in Braun- 
schweig were discussing whether 
qlr the Frankfurt office should take 
over the VW investigation. A shift 
could indicate that prosecutors 
were widening the scope of the in- 
vestigation to include banks, bank- 
ing sources said. 

VW said Tuesday that it lost up 
to 480 million DM as a result of 
f6rged contracts that were intended 


to hedge the Deutsche mark against 
wide swings in currency values. 

Mr. Ratjen said Thursday that 
the forged transactions occurred in 
1984. Whole data tapes from that 
year had been erased and entire 
computer programs altered, he 
said. 

A spokesman said the superviso- 
ry board would meet on April 9 to 
examine just how much might have 
been lost and to approve results for 
1986. He said of 480 million DM 
was the mamnwim tha t the compa- 
ny expected to lose, based on cur- 
rent knowledge. 

Christoph Schafer, the Frankfurt 
prosecutor, said, 'There are talks 
taking place with Braunschweig 
about whether the investigation 
will be held there or whether we 
will take over the investigation. 

• Tt could be that something was 
transacted" in Frankfurt, he added, 
"and I’m being very cautious here. 
It could be that there are indica- 
tions of this, but everything is com- 
pletely open.” 

He said, however, that, for the 


moment, the investigation is Hkdy 
to remain in Braunschweig. 

Braunschweig, in northern Ger- 
many, has jurisdiction over the 
town of Wolfsburg, where VW's 
main offices and largest assembly 
plant are situated. The Braun- 
schweig prosecutor is investigating 
a criminal complaint by VW 
against unidentified persons for 
fraud, breach of trust and forgery- 

Frankfurt is West Germany's fi- 
nancial center, and most of the 
largest German and foreign banks 
are based here. 

"This is the h anking capital of 
West Germany,” a banker in 
Frankfurt said. “If either foreign or 
domestic banks were involved, and 
until now no one has said they 
were, the chances are that they are 
based here." 

Rumens of losses stemming from 
possible irregularities in Volks- 
wagen’s foreign exchange dealings 
have cropped up m Frankfurt’s fi- 
nancial markets since late last fall. 

(AF.IHT) 


Heublein to Dismantle Much 
Of Its New Ahnaden Unit 

Los Angela Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — Two days after wrapping up its purchase of 
Almaden Vineyards. Heublein Inc. has said it would dismantle much 
of the company and sell its historic San Jose, California, facilit ie s . 

Heublein said Wednesday that it would transfer the San Jose 
production to its winery at Madera, in CaHfanria’s San Joaquin 
VaDey, and would move all of Almaden’s administrative operations to 
Heublein’s Farmington, Connecticut, headquarters. No pricefor 
Almaden was disdored, bm it was said to be wen above $100 million. 

The actions are “a logical conclusion to a strategy we have pursued 
to strengthen our overall competitive position in the wine business;" 
Heublem’s chairman, John A. Powers, said in a prepared sta t e m e n t. 

Eugene B. Stialdone, a Heublein spokesman, said the company also 
was considering selling or leasing other Almaden operations. “Heub- 
lein is not in the fanning business — we buy our grapes," he said. 

Heublein, then a unit of RJR Nabisco Intx, announced its purchase 
of Almaden in January. Tea days later, Heublein. itself was sold to 
Grand Metropolitan PLC, a British food and beverage conglomerate, . 
for $1.2 billion. 

Almaden Vineyards, probably the oldest American winery still 
producing, was founded in 1852 by two Frenchmen, Charles Lefranc 
and Ptieime Thee. Most of its wine making is done at the Faidnes, 
California, winery, which Ahnaden will continue to operate; Mr. 
Sdaldone said. A smaller winery in Oenega may be leased or stdd, he 
said. Two others, at Kingsburg and McFarland, also are for sale. 


James Dykes to Head 
Taiwan Semiconductor 


By Arthur Hi/ 

International Herald' 

James E. Dykes; formerly direc- 
tor of General Electric Co-’s senri- 
candoctor operations, is ea route to 
Taiwan to become president and 
chief executive officer of Taiwan 
Seu ri oum ii ictor Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Dykes Udd The New York 
times be was leaving GE because 
the company no longer bad a suit- 
able position for him. GE has di- 
vested itsdf of many dectrouicfr- 


Merritt Lynch 
Fires Vaskevitch 

■ Reuters 

! NEW YORK — Merrill 
Lynch & Co. fired the head of 
the mergers department in its 
London office on Thursday, 
-saying he had been unable to 
; provide- a satisfactory explana- 
tion in response to matter trad- 
ing charges filed Wednesday by 
^the UJS. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Merrill Lynch, the giant 
American brokerage firm, had 
suspended the official, Nahum 
Vaskevitch, 38, on Wednesday, 
saying it would be disappointed 
if the SEC charges were true. 

The company said Thursday 
that it would continue to coop- 
erate fully with authorities in 
die United Stales and London 
investigating Mr. Vaskevitch’ s 
activities. Mr. Vaskevitch and 
another man, David Sofer, were 
accused of earning more than 
$4 million in illegal trades be- 
ginning in 1984. 


AMC Begins Weighing Chrysler’s Buyout Bid 


Compiled bp Our Staff From Dispatches 

DETROIT — American Motors 
Corp.’s 13-member board has held 
its first of several meetings to re- 
view Chrysler Corp.’s proposed 
takeover of the aOmg automaker, 
but company officials said there 
would be do immediate response. 

AMC said in a terse statement 
Wednesday that its board had 
hired advisers to help with the $1.5 
billion takeover bid. It was AMCs 
first formal statement since ac- 
knowledging on Monday that 
Chrysler planned to acquire the 
46.1 percent stake of AMC held by 
the government-owned French car 
group Renault. 

A spokesman described the five- 
bour meeting at AMCs Southfield, 
Michigan, headquarters as an “in- 
forma tionaT briefing. The board 
“expects to be meeting periodically 
over the next several weds on the 
Chrysler proposal” the company 


Meanwhile a former AMC board 


member, the economist Patricia 
Shontz Long, - said she was confi- 
dent that AMC would accept the 
offer because she believed “there 
was no positive future in the Rc- 
nault-AMC relationship” that be- 
gan in 1979. 

Chrysler, the No. 3 U.S. auto- 
maker, announced Monday that it 
had reached a tentative agreement 
with Renault to take over AMC in 
a transaction valued at about $1.5 
trillion. AMC has posted losses to- 
taling $838.6 billion in the last six 
years, slipping from fourth place 
among US. car makers, and has 
only managed to oonthme operat- 
ing because of cash infusions from 
Renault But the French company 
has had deep financial troubles of 
its own. 

Chrysler said it was interested 
primarily in acquiring AMCs prof- 
itable Jeep business and dealers as 
wdl as a new car-assembly plant at 
Bramalea. Ontario. Based cm last 
year’s remits, the combined com- 
pany would hove 13.4 percent of 
the American car and tight truck 


market still far behind General 
Mourns Corp., at 38-5 percent, and 
Ford Motor Co., with 21.2 percent. 

The merger would mean a guar- 
anteed future for much of AMC 
but would leave in question the fate 
of many of its 19,000 employees, 
particularly at aging plants at Tole- 
do; Ohio, and Milwaukee and Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin. But industry an- 
alysts that the sale was virtually 
certain to be carried out. 

The takeover must be approved 
by the U.S. Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, as well as the Canadian and 
French governments and the 
boards and shareholders of the 
automakers. 

AMC stock closed Wednesday 
unchanged at $425 on the New 
York Stock Exchange, while Chrys- 
ler eased 25 cents to $54.50. 

Top AMC executives have re- 
fused to comment on the proposal 
but on Tbesday they imposed a 
hiring and promotion freeze. Many 
of AMCs salaried jobs would be 


duplicated in a merger with Chrys- 
ler could be eliminated, indus- 
try observers said. 

“It’s very premature to make an 
announcement on what Chrysler 
will do with AMC,” Chrysler’s 
spokesman, Jerry Moore, said 
Wednesday. 

The takeover would be the larg- 
est in the American auto industry 
since AMC was formed when 
Nasb-Kdvinator and Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. merged in 1954. 

(UPI, Semen) 


in a diminished need for searican- 
ductors. GE gained much of its 
semiconductor business when h ac- 
quired RCA Carp, last year. 

“They wound np with a ranch 
larger business than they intended 
to,” Mr. Dykes said. He noted that 
most of GFs $600 nriffion-a-year 
semiconductor business was for 
sale. “GE wifi always maintain a 
capacity in semiconductors, bat 
not as a semiconductor merchant,” 
be said. 

In December, Mr. Dykes was 
named vice president, business de- 
velopment, at GE. He said the j ob 
was “a staff position and holding 
pattern” to allow him to assist in 
the sale of the semiconductor oper- 
ations and to give him a chance to 
look for another position. 

He found one in Taipei. The 
company he is to head is owned by 
the Taiwan government, private in- 
vestors, and NV Philips of the 
Netherlands, winch plans to buy a 
third of the company’s production. 
Taiwan Semiconductor's chairman 
is Morris Chang, former president 
of General Instrument Corp- and a 
former executive at Texas Instru- 
ments Inc. 


Me. Dykes, 49, was with GE for 
slightly more than six years after as 
18-year stay at Harris Corp., which 
hejoined after graduating from the 
University of Florida with a bache- 
lor’s degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

AxIooIbcl, a Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia toy company , recruited Austin 
C Marshall to president and oo- 
chicf executive officer, sharing au- 
thority in the latter post with Nolan 
JC BushneO, founder chair- 
man. Mr. Marshall who had been 
executive vice president of Hay- 
time, a New York toy com pan y, is 
to run tin distribution and Mr. 
Busbndl wifi conce n t ra te on re- 
search, development and licensing. 

The Bank In UecbtensteK lues 
reexuit ad Arthur BnHip w tor its 
new international holding compa- 
ny, BIT -Holding, currently bring 
organized. Mr. Bolliger, 39, a Swiss 
citizen, previously worked at Royal 
Trust Bank of Switzerland, a sub- 
sidiary of Royal Trustee of Toron- 
to, Canada’s largest trust company. 
Mr. Bolliger was the Stpss snbad- 
* , and chief executive 


Roger&Resigns 

AsHeadofNL 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW. YORK — NL Indus- 
tries Tnc» f afrl ijmii nmri amt 
chief executive officer, Theo- 
dore C. Ro^rs, resigned Thurs- 
day and was immediately re- 
placed by Harold G Simmons. 

Mr. Rogers also resigned as 
chairman and chief executive of 
NL’s subsidiary, NL Chemi- 
cals. Fred Montanan, will re- 
main executive vice preadent of 

NL Industr ies and president of 
NL Chemicals. 

Mr. Simmons, a Dallas inves- 
tor, bought controlling interest 
of NL, a petroleum-services 
and company former- 

ly known as National Lead, last 
August. Mr. Rogers had been 
chief executive officer since 
1983 and chairman since 1984. 


Pynatedi Coq^, a maker of com- 
namc Ettom s c ^mpflicnt pi fifr u * 
ton, Massachusetts, has promoted 


its controller, Robert Hertz, to the 
additional- post of chief financial 
offices; a nor tide. 

Kadtech he. of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; which develops radi- 
ation products and techniques, said 

Samuel A. Frauds, the company’s 
p residen t, has taken over from 
RpnaM G- Wfltiams as cfanTmaii 
and chief executive officer. Mr. 
W illiams has left the company. 


Chemical Bank 

Home Loans 

The Best Mortgages for Expatriates 
* interest only tfc no capital repayment 
* immediate funds available 
Phone Barrie Lewis-Ranwefl cm 01-380 5186 


MoetHennessy 

Issue of 

FFr800,000,000 1% Bonds due 1997 
with Equity War r ants 

Moet-Hennessy has announced an Issue of French francs 

900 million 1% bonds due 1997, with equity warrants. 

Eighteen warrants are attached to each French francs 
1QA0O bond, with each warrant allowing the holder to buy one 

share of Moft-ne nn e s sy common stock at a price of French 
francs 2^20 per share during the three yens from the date of . 


This issue is load managed by Lazard FrAres & Ge. The 
co-lead managers are Cnrifit Lyonnais, Banqun Nationals de 
P^is and Craft Suisse first Boston Limited. 

13th March, 1987 


COMPANY NOTES 


Courts (Finishers) PLC, a British furniture retail- 
er, said it would dose its Australian operations on 
March 28 after 17 years of operation there, because of 
continuing losses. The company has 11 stores in 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. 

IBM Deutschland GmbH, the West German subsid- 
iary of International Business Machines Carp., said 
revenue fell 9 percent to 12 billion Deutsche marks 
($6.49 billion) in 1986 as a result of currency exchange 
factors, weaker demand in the second half and price 
competition. The company did not disclose profit 
figures. 

fOdston Grid Mmes Ltd. of Australia said operating 
profit rose 19 percent to 60.78 millian Australian 
dollars ($413 mfiKon) in 1986. The company, which 
began operations in 1985, said sales in the fourth 
quarter rose 34 percent to 1343 nrilUon dofiare. 

Quxote Corp. of the United States said that Dai- 
arippon Ink & Chemicals Inc. of Japan would buy 
526,315 shares of Quixote common stock, or 6.7 per- 
cent, for $10 unffion, or $19 a share. It said the two 
companies also agreed to share the results of their 
optical disk research. 

- Reoouf Corp. of New Zealand said it sold its 1033 
percent stake in N23 Corp., a New Z eal an d insurance 
company, to Brieriey Investments Ltd. fra: 207.7 mil- 


lion New Zealand dollars ($118 nriHimi). The sale 
consisted of 74.9 millio n shares and 2,095 warrants 
valued at 1,709 dollars apiece. 

Siptm u tos General Corp^ the eighth largest US. 
retail food chain, has received other purchase inquiries 
after a $41.75-a-share, or $1.6 billion, offer by Dart 
Group Carp., a company spokesman said. Supermar- 
kets General said it bad retained Sheaxson l-ehman 
Brothers Inc. to advise it on the Dart offer. The 
spokesman said he did not know the identities of the 
other interested companies. 

Taft ft mmA-xtfi.n. hniinl Ttmmtrnn nrfy njecteri 

a $134 billion offer led by the vice chairman, Dudley 
& Taft, to buy back control of the company founded 
by his father 28 years ago. A statement said that the 
$145-a-share offer was inadequate. The offer was 
made jointly by Mr. Taft and Nwragansett Capital 
Inc., an investment banking concern based in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Tetefloo AB UVL Ericsson said one of its units won 
a contract valued at $73 millien from the West Ger- 
man telephone company. The contract brings the 
value of orders signed with the Bundespost in the past 
few days to $473 mfilian. The latest order for Ericsson 
Information Systems is for 2,000 Alfaskop computer 
terminals to be supplied over the next two years, the 
company said. 


FUJITSU: U.S. Aides Seek to Holt Sale of Chip Maker 


(Coatimied from Page 1) 
readied with Japan last July under 
which Japan agreed to sharply in- 
crease its purchases of American 
semiconductors and to stop 
“dumping” Japanese chips — or 
srihng them below cost — in the 
American market 

But UJS. trade officials and U3. 
■chip makers have died evidence 
Chat Japan has not kept its prom- 
ises. 

• Last October Fujitsu agreed to 
buy 80 percent of Fairehud from 
Schhunberger Ltd. The price was 
toot disclosed but it has been esti- 
mated to be around $200 million. 

■ Fairchild, a pioneer in the chip 
tpdnstry, has atrophied in recent 
years and like many other chip 
jpakas has been grappling with 
losses. In the fourth quarter off last 
year, Schhmiberger took a $464 
mini on charge against earnings on 
the pending sale of Fairchild, and 
in 1 985 Fairchild’s problems result- 
ed in a $484 million charge- By 
comparison, Schtunbeger bought 

Fairchild in 1979 for $425 million. 

But Fairchild is respected for 


technology in areas when Japan is 
relatively weak, especially the pro- 
duction of logic circuits, which per- 
form high-speed calculations. Fair- 
child is particularly known for a 
special type of semiconductor, 
called emitter-coupled logic chips, 
that are used widely in large mam- 
frames and supercomputers. 

What scans to be of most con- 
cern to those who oppose the sale is 
a feeling that the Fairchild acquisi- 
tion would be the first of many that 
ultimately could pot much of (he 
American semiconductor industry 
under Japanese control. They say 
that the American semiconductor 
companies have been weakened by 
years of unfair Japanese trade prac- 
tices, so that now they are having to 
sell out to the Japanese. 

Some semiconductor executives 
also oppose the sale because it 
would give Fujitsu access to Fair- 
child's extensive domestic distribu- 
tion network. 

Those who favor the sale dismiss 
the government’s fears as exaggera- 
tion. 

A Japanese Embassy official said 


Mr. Baldrige’s view seemed 
cal" Fairchild, be noted, is already 
controlled by Schlumberger, winch 
is controlled by a French famil y. 

Fairchild’s management has ar- 
gued that the transaction would 
strengthen Fairchild and help keep 
jobs in the United States. 

U.S. officials said the takeover 
would be discussed within weeks 
by the Economic Policy Council 
whose chairman is Treasury Secre- 
tary James A. Baker 3d. The panel 
consists of cabinet and White 
House Officials involved in eco- 
nomic issues. 

The officials said they 
that Mr. Baker supported the 
over but that be could find himself 
in the minority. 


TECHNOLOGY: New Oil Rigs 


(Coatimied from first finance page) 
shipment of the ml through the 
Brent pipeline system to the oil 
terminal at Sullom Voe in the Scot- 
tisKShetlands. 

cost of supporting such a 
full production platform in deeper 
water would be prohibitive except 
in huge fields, engineers found. 

That led to the modifications for 
the current project, a $400 million 
tension-leg well platform an- 
nounced in February for the Green 
Canyon Block 184 field in the Gulf 
qT Mexico. It wiH be in 1,760 feet of 
water, far deeper than would be 
feasible for a fixed platform or even 
the original lenskm-leg technology. 
. Engineers were able to adapt the 
system to deeper water by taking 
most of the production equipment 
off the floating platform and put- 
ting it on a smaller, fixed platform 
1ft miles away. The two units will 
ft connected with three main pipe- 
lines. There will be accommoda- 
tions for 40 workers on the main 
platform, and 32 on the support 
Structure. 

5 The redesign will allow the 
Green Canyon platform to be 


about one-founb the size of the 
North Sea unit, displacing about 
18,000 tons of water instead of 
68,000, and requiring 12,000 tons 
of steel instead of the 80.000 need- 
ed for a fixed structure at an equiv- 
alent depth. 

When it becomes operational in 
1989, the Green Canyon project, a 
joint venture with Texaco Produc- 
ing Inc. and Cities Service Oil & 
Gas Corp., is expected to have a 
production capacity of 35,000 bar- 
rels of oil and SO million cubic feet 
(1.5 million cubic meters) of natu- 
ral gas a day. 


Svenska Bank 
To Deal Futures 

Reuter? 

STOCKHOLM — Svenska 
Handdsbanken said Thursday 
that it would begin trading ia 
stock futures with fixed maturi- 
ty dates beginning March 19. 

Trading is to start in four 
stocks — Svenska CeUulosa 
AB, Forsakrmgs AB Skandia. 
AB Volvo and Pharmacia AB. 
Each futures contract is for 
1.000 rimres and with fixed 
terms of three and six months. 

The bank did not say whether 
the futures instruments would 
be open to foreign investors, 
who are only allowed to own so- 
called unrestrict e d shares in 
Swedish companies. The Swed- 
ish central bank said last month 
that foreigners, when individ- 
ually approved, coukl trade in 
share options. 


INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE 


OUAT BRITAIN 


g'legant a. graceful; tasteful; ... 
of refined luxury; ... 

i'ltgant : Superlative new apartments facing 
one of London's loveliest squares 



34-39 

QUEENS GATE GARDENS 
KENSINGTON 
LONDON KW7 




Nelson Hearn W.A.ELXIS 

H (uh Cam tud 174 Bnmptoa Kart 

Krmingion London WB LoadeaSW} 1HT 

01-937 3811 idaZ3fi61WAE ta 01-3*9 JS# 

01-937 4408 01-581 76541 


Elftjl 


A major reconstruction of six 
splendid houses, now being 
completed to superb standards of 
design, workmanship and 
presentation — Leases 125 years 
For Sale. 

Flats of 2 Bedrooms, 1 Bathroom, 

1 Recqption Room & Kitchen (with Terrace) 
From £165.000. 

Maisonettes of 2 Double Bedrooms, 

2 Bathrooms, 1 Reception Room, Kitchen & 
Cloaks (with Patio Garden) From £245,000. 
Maisonettes and Split-Level Flats of 

J Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 1 Reception 
Room, Kitchen & Cloaks From £260,000. 

SHOW FLAT (by Kingcome Design) 
OPEN DAILY 11 AM-6 PM 
(teL 01-225 0897) 


PARK SAINT JAMES 
PRINCE ALBERT ROAD 
REGENTS PARK, NWS 

Fieri ant opportrity (or wer omyinr or 
■MCBor. 2 nsnb grand floor pcho apart- 
marts in newly m i jja l u d luxury block amt- 
■ootang Rsgwrt Port. 2 or 3 beds, 2 bode, 
brga rmrp, faggnpcH bf, guest s dodo & 
Krth facing polio. 34 fr security & pfrsto 
poking, Sola Agerts. 

999 Yeats £2OM»0-£3ia000 

ST. JAMES'S 1SKACE NEWS 
REGENTS PABK.NW8 

Unexpedtodjr odabk duo to ro dtorlwo 
sofa, Ms Siming newly bri mews heuto is 
offend rt OI wsiupticrtol pnou far an ersfy 
asedtrogo of eertrads 3 beds, 3 onsuie beds, 
gefcried recap I fag g en pdH lit/dner, dock*, 
■nfagief gge. fadcony. Sola Agerts. 


FREEHOLD 


£295400 


VEWWSMtAYS 1030 tun. - 5 pan. 
MfiBWNtJS J2 punt - J jxm. 
LAS5MAN5 1EL 01 409 3020 
TELEX 8951182 
FAX 491 8171 


SWITZERLAND 


U.S. FEDERAL SECURITIES FUND S.A. 

2, Boulevard Royal, Luxemboorg 
ELC Lg xm boar g B - 22917 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The board of directors resolved to declare an interim dividend 
based on the income earned during the period ended November 30. 
1966 payable on Much 13, 1987 in an amount of US. S0.522per 
share, on tbe number of shares on record at February 27, 1987. 


THE TOP 
VHXARS 

The best Skiing and spoils 
area. Out standing Swiss 
Chalet. S.Fr. 2,7 million. 
For complete catalog: 

LUISmHtLIW N. A. 


GcfFtue 96 
1820 Montreux 
021/6334.41 



FOR MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PLEASE TURN 
TO PAGE 18 


KMGMTMHDClE SW7. A mqjut icart 7th 
floor Art m tha» pine location only immarts 
from Hyde Port. The flat hoi rrcnrtfr under- 
gone conflate r efa tb a mert. 3 reccptioni,? 
MdnMRS. 8 bedrooms. £1,230,000 SOU 
AGENTS. 

REGENTS PARKS NWS. 2 cdjoWng flats of 
3 and 4 bedrooms eadi located an the I rt 
floor al this navAy e attmae d high security 
block of flats stinted dredy apposite Be- 
gems Part 999 yrs. lease. £530,000 aid 
£650,000 SOIE AGENTS. 


MILLION 
1)0 LI A 11^ 
ii£rHOMK$ 

lfllB90a 

27 Canon St, London W1 01-491 «N». 


U.S.A. 


SNOWDEN 

Vhguue Hiw Ptsauanoo 
Ths czatnaml fanntagescMc of 1700 
x. b well located an the James Rtwr(2.5 
■tri. frontage) b etw e en Richmond xnd 
CharfanswUle. Graced *Hdi dearie Federal 
manor, c. 1833. m e riaifa udy rawed. 

ExtrnurdinjrY fandand, rtt-u- une rt- 
no, huturv and beauty ill come together 
to nalie Snowden a im and unapt. 

OfloBO 

for a frodhae On iAu or other WM of 
JiOEiaion. pica* aimer 

Roy Wheeler Beaky Co. 

401 E- Huh Sc. Ch»rtoei»rflle.Vh. 22901 
ia04)29t>*17b Telex: 510-587-5408 



m MONTAZAH TABARKA 


The newest holiday resort in the 
Mediterranean 

We are a subsidiary of a 
development bank in Tunisia 
(STUSID). 

We ere offering investment 
opportunities m a brand new 
holiday resort comprising over 
10,000 beds in different categories 
{de luxe villas, hotels, appartnoteis 
etc.}, and a programme of touristic 
marina 


etc.}, ana a programme of tot: 
ndudina a 27-hole golf course, marir 
i, including International Airport. 


entertainment indudi 
and much more, 

We also have apartments within the marina' and plots for 
villas overlooking the sea. 

For further information on direct or joint ventures, please 
contact:- 

MONTAZAH TABARKA, 


Tol: 239.777 


66 Rim Mouaouia Ibnou Abi Sofyane, Citf dm Ambasaades. 
S Menzati VII. 1004 Tunis, Tunisia 


Trim: 15268 MONTA 


LONDON RESIDENTIAL 
LETTING AGENTS 



KENWOODS 


FURNISHED APTS/HOUSES 
LONDON/SUBURBS 
SHORT/LONG LETS 
TEU (1)402 2271 
TLX; 25271 KENWOD G 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

GRAN CANARIA 

Ina m^and.exdusiva urbanization on southern GrmCaKxia,roT 
investment it av uH able rfirodfy through ttw man devdapw. . 

We can offer between 20 and 40 ane-bedhoom apartments which 
form part of o luxury development .of 350 one and two bedroom 
apartments with shopping centar, .restaurants, swimming poob, km- 
dergarden, etc, m the urbanization's front line towards the sea. 
The aonsfivction of the project stating ptaae af the momenT'and the 
first port of the complex wiH be firishwl by the end of the year. 
The price per unit is Ph. 7,000,000 aganst a rated price af 
Pts. 8300,000 for the fi n eli e d units. 

All apartments ore de l ivered faty furnished, ready for occupation or 
lotting; and a Byear letting contract can be offered by the vendor 
securing 15% annual return before ordinary mc sn tenance costs. 
Based on past experience, it can be expected that the property w9 
appreciate by approKHnately 1 0% per annum over the next couple of 

y««- 

Purohase finance con be arranged if necuscry. 

Investors and investment advisors, pleas* contact the fallowing: " 

SECTOR SECURITIES UD. 

32, St Jcmm's Street London SW1A1HD. . . 

TeL: 839-1581/3/3/4. Teiem 363993 SBfiCTO. 
FacMee 9304385. 


lljjL 


ARE YOU SITTING WITH U. S. REAL 
ESTATE THAT WOULD BE A DESIRED 
ADDITION TO OUR PORTFOLIO 


• WiU buy land or improved Real Estate 

• Will Acquire or Develop - Plan. Design s Market 
' your property to max/rntee its potential value 

Pennington, Wharton & Rosen, Inc. 

% Dekwtte, Haskins 8 Sete ' 

Attention: Mike Hinton 
333 South Grand Avenue, Suite 2800 
Los Angeles, California, 90071 
Referent avaaatite-EurijpeafT 3 AmerfcanBanks 



Own land in the great Yr 
American West 


■FJvaor more 
acres af - 
this land can 
be yours. 
Easy credit 
terms 
available 


Here's an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sizable 
piece of America's ranchland 
at a very modest cost. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches lac the land de- 
velopment subsidiary of Forbes Magazine, 
the American financial publication, is now 
offering for sale scenic ranchland in Colorado's 
Rocky Mountains. Spectacular land for a 
homesite and a lifetime of appreciation. 
Minimum 5-acre much sites starting at $4,500 
Send today for fact kit and full color brochure 


FORBES EUROPE 

SANGRE DE CRISTO RANCHES MC. 

PO.BOXaS.OM.HT 

LONDON SWrfSuT 

ENGLAND 



Nam. 


Address. 
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Tobies include the notion wide prices 

up to Hie closing on Wall St reet 

and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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Mrl Fefl $600 Million 
Jn.U-S. in Latest Week : 

- ■ . Rtttun 

-\NEW YORK — The n a rro w es t 
“easurc of US. money supply, M- 
1, fell 5600 rnUlion to a seasonally 
adjusted S738 billion hi ttw week 
aided Match 2, the Federal Re- 
serve said Thursday. 

■- The previous week’s level had 
been revised up by 8100 miTUm, 
while in February's wider mea- 
sures, M-2 fcU $1.6 billion and M-3 
rose S3 bflfioo. 


4.1 percent rise in U-S. retail sales 
was mud) stronger than had been 
forecast, the retail news was mixed 
enough to neutralize its effect on 
the dollar. The non-anto compo- 
nent of spending rose just 14 per- 
cent last month. In addition, Janu- 
ary's fall in retail sales, originally 
reported at 5.8 percent, was revised 
downward to 7.4 percent. 

But dealers said that the over- 
whel ming factor influenring ^ 
market at the moment is the appar- 
ent resolve of U.S- British, West 
German and Japanese authorities 
to keep currencies stable. 

“The G-6 accord has tied our 
hands," one dealer said. 

Traders said reports of central 
bank operations, although unsub- 
stantiated, were enough to cool 
- Wedn e sday’s strong surge by the 
dollar and the pound. 

In other European trading, the 
dollar was fixed at 1.8567 DM in 
Frankfurt, down slightly from 
1.8580 on Wednesday, and at 
.6.1880 French francs in Paris, up 
slightly from 6.1825. In Zurich, the 
dollar closed at 1.5585 Swiss 
francs, down from 1.5680 on 
Wednesday. (Reuters, UP1) 


Traders Say Fed 
Intervened to 
LowerDoOar 

Agence Fnmee-Prasc 

NEW YORK —The Federal 
Reserve Board has intervened 
on the foreign -ex change market 
to stabilize the dollar against 
the Deutsche marie, inaugurat- 
ing an agreement signed in Par- 
is last month by six major in- 
dustrial .powers, traders said. 
'‘The intervention, which sur- 
mised many traders, came 
Wednesday afternoon as the 
Deutsche mark was showing 
signs of weakness. The dollar, 
which had risen to 1.8735 DM, 
its highest level since Jan. 13, 
quickly dipped below 1.86 DM 
and dosed at 1.861. 

The Fed intervened when the 
dollar reached 1.8720 DM, 
traders said. 

Finance ministers of the 
United States, Japan, West 
Germany, Britain, France and 
Canada agreed Feb. 22 to coop- 
erate to stabilize currencies. 
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THE EUROMARKETS 
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J l ‘ 1 Tod4y -has been irrational, irre- 
spoilS&e— possibly the worst day 

a dire six months 
for. the floater market,” commrnt- 
f'erfa.amim- FRN trader at a British 
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- ■ Republic rf lreland FRNs were 
'jdadred^sbarpJy .: down in initial 
to^g and jnaii^ nervddsriess 
.soon irnddrcnt prices of other sov- 
1 ctc^i'Vot supranational paper, 
©palers attoboted the falls to ag- 
\':sfesHve sdmig by a few leading 
. , TJ^itivestoerit banks of { 
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profit at 


had been, singed oat — as the U^. 
and Carmrffm a bank issues were 
most recently — as the market’s 
most vulnerable sector to such 
short-selling. ./ 

Fears about the Irish economy 
following the recent election 
prompted a sefl-off of Ireland pa- 
per Thursday, with issues in both 
driflars and Deutsche tum- 
bling by a foil paint or more. 

M A handful of professional 
bouses are targeting the weak pa- 
per, shorting it aggressively, a se- 
nior FRN market puj fiqp an f said, 
“This is just starting the domino 
effect with basically sound paper 
also starting to roll with it" 

.The FRN maoket luis been suf- 
fering from acute contraction of 
lignidity and a subsequent drain of 


.thelower levds they helped create, investor confidence since the ad- 
V; FRN dealexs said the Irish issues ^iapse in rite market for papetnal. 


or undated, FRNs began late last 
year. 

Since then, FRN specialists not- 
ed, retail interest has been sparse or 
completely absent and the stagnant 
market for floating rate paper has 
become increasingly vulnerable to 
mani p ulation, with new borrowers 
unwilling to test their ability to 
attract investors. 

Floating rate debt of US. and 
Canadian came under pres- 
sure last month when fears resur- 
faced about their loan exposure to 
Latin American countries. 

Although floating rate paper 
from better regarded borrowers 

such as Britain manag ed U) finish 

the day only 10 basis points down, 
other sovereigns, such as Sweden, 
and supranationals, such as Euro- 
fima, suffered heavier losses, FRN 
dealers said 


S AS Seeks Access 
To U.S. Market 

Return 

OSLO — Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden have jointly proposed de- 
regulating air fares between Scan- 
dinavia and the United States in 
exchange for greater access to the 
domestic U.S. airline market, Nor- 
wegian nfficjHls said. 

The proposal, given to officials 
of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration in Washington by a delega- 
tion from the three countries’ trans- 
port ministries, was seen in the 
industry as a major concession to 
demands by U.S. airlines to dereg- 
ulate air fares to Scandinavia. 

The proposal requests that the 
Scandinavian Airlines System, 
owned by the governments of Swe- 
den, Denmark and Norway, be al- 
lowed to compete freely in the US. 
market Initial U.S. reaction to the 
proposal has been positive, officials 
said. Industry sources said the plan 
would lower sharply fares between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

reserves are tiny compared to the 
size of the market. 

Last year, a three-government 
study of foreign exchange trading 
in New York, London and Tokyo 
found that SI 88 billion in curren- 
cies was being traded every day in 
those three financial centers, about 
double a highly regarded private 
estimate completed two years earli- 
er. 

With its international financial 
tradition and its placement in a 
time zone between Tokyo and New 
York, London is the hub of foreign 
exchange markets. In last year’s 
survey, London accounted for $90 
billion daily, while New York had 
850 billion and Tokyo $48 billion. 

Bui if there was speculation 
against the pound, for example, 
Britain would be defending the cur- 
rency with foreign exchange re- 
serves that stood at about $22 bil- 
lion at the end of last year. 

The size of today’s global for- 
eign -currency market means that 
the value of a pact among the major 
industrial nations is suspect, unless 
the governments agree 10 basic po- 
licy shifts, analysts say. Currency 
accords are only high-level cheer- 
leading exercises that, at best, can 
lend weight to existing trends in the 
market. 

For example, the meeting of the 
so-called Group of Five major in- 
dustrial nations at New York's Pla- 
za Hotel in September 1985, often 
deemed a great success, had little if 
any effect cm rates, according to 
Brendan Brown, chief internation- 
al economist at County NaiWest 
Capital Markets Ltd. in London. 
The decline in the dollar had begun 
the previous February and merely 
continued afterward. 

T’o entirely prepared to believe 
that the dollar, Deutsche mark and 
yen rates would be exactly the same 
today if the Plaza meeting never 
look place," Mr. Brown said. 

In the wake of the Paris meeting, 
the currency markets have stabi- 
lized. Dealers say some calming of 
the market was inevitable because 
most market participants agree 
that the biggest pan of the dollar’s 
decline, about 40 percent against 
the yen and Deutsche mark in the 
past two yean, has run its course 
for now. 

They also point out that dealers 
themselves wanted a respite. “Peo- 


ple are just tired," one trader noted. 
"They’re tired of getting all the 
late-night calls.” 

How long the uneasy calm will 
last is uncertain. But everyone 
agrees that perceptions in the for- 
eign exchange market, not vague 
government pronouncements, will 
be the crucial verdict. 

The activity in the Barclays deal- 
ing room helps explain the' nature 
of the business and what influence 
about 10.000 deal era around the 
world have on exchange rates and 
national economies. 

At 40, Trevor Cass, the chief 
manager, is walking history by the 


to several minutes. By 1970, tele- 
phone service had replaced the tel- 
ex. 

Then, by the beginning of this 
decade, video screens that allowed 
virtually instant worldwide access 
to another dealer’s rate quotes had 
became the international standard, 
and could even be used to effect 
trades. 

“The technology has changed ev- 
erything," Mr. Cass said- “And the 
technology creates volauHty.’* be- 
cause news and even rumors are 
translated into currency prices at 
lightning speed. 

For example, when U.S. Trea- 
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Although governments want currency 
stability, r We want volatility. That’s how we 
make money. We thrive on it.’ 


— Sieve Dagleish, 
Barclays Bank trader 


standards of the foreign exchange 
business. To be sure, the simplest 
version of currency trading goes 
back thousands of years to the 
money changers of biblical times. 
But the modem industry really be- 
gan in 1972 when the post-war sys- 
tem of fixed exchange rates col- 
lapsed. 

Mr. Cass started as a trader in 
1965, a few years after the telex 
replaced cablegrams as the means 
for handling trans- Atlantic trans- 
actions. Only the term “cable," for 
the doUar-pound exchange rate, 
has been retained. The telex meant 
that the time required to complete a 
transaction went from a few hours 


sury Secretary James A. Baker 3d 
would say that the dollar should 
fall further, as he did often until 
recently, the dollar's value would 
faO five seconds or so after the 
report, Mr. Cass said. 

Today, 90 percent of all turnover 
in the currency markets reflects 
trading among dealers, mostly 
banks, while only 10 percent is gen- 
erated by outside investors or cor- 
porations buying currencies to fi- 
nance trade or for investment 
purposes. Trades are typically done 
in blocks of several million dollars, 
with no fees chared. 

Banks make money on razor- 
thin arbitrage profits — for exam- 


ple, selling a currency on slightly 
more favorable terms to one bank 
than it acquired that currency from 
another bank. Most profits, howev- 
er, come from positioning, the suc- 
cessful anticipation of short-term 
movements, and limiting long-term 
exposure. 

For example, last Wednesday. 
Barclays bought £100 million, 
equivalent to $156 million at the 
time, on expectations the pound 
would rise against the dollar. It 
made about 8300,000 when sterling 
rose oac-third of a cent. 

The average purchase price of 
the position was $1.5635 a pound. 
The desk decided that if the market 
price fell by one-tenth of a cent, it 
would sell and cut their loss. The 
hoped-for gain was one-quarter or 
a cent, at which point they would 
sell and take their profit. 

Over the course of the afternoon, 
the pound rose to $1 .5670. Tbe Bar- 
clays desk had guessed correctly 
and began paring its position once 
it reached its target, selling to other 
banks in £5 million and £10 milli on 
chunks 10 avoid tipping its band. 

“Moves like that are what this 
market is all about," explained Mr. 
Dagleish, assistant chief dealer. “A 
tiny play with a large amount of 
money. Add all these up, around 
the world, and you've got a huge 
market that's open 24 hours a day." 

The £100 million position was a 
big one, based partly on the collec- 
tive judgment of the Barclays deal- 
ers. But one of its computer-gener- 
ated charts, showing the market's 
past reactions to rate movements, 
also indicated that the pound 
should rise over the next few hours. 

Kevin Moore finished his 
schooling in London's East End at 
the age of 16 and joined Barclays. 
Today, he is a 27- year-old senior 
dealer. “I look older, don't I?” Mr. 
Moore said. “That’s because I've 
been doing this for years." 

The traders start at 7:30 A.M. 
and leave about 6 P.M. Lunches are 
rare and they all carry hand-held 
monitors that constantly flash rate 
changes. Some traders keep them at 
their bedside. It's a high-pressure 
life, but with a high-ranking salary. 
For a veteran trader, salary and 
bonuses total $100,000 to $500,000 
a year, with the U.S. Hanks typical- 
ly paying more than British and 
most other banks. A trader's peak 
years are said to be 28 to 32. 
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JO 

IJ 

72 


ff /jy 

28V, — 1 


Xft PlonMI 

UM 

3J 

277 

K U 

ff H' 1 

34% + ft 


45 Plenum 

1J0 

11 

7* 

58 

9 

58 +IV, 


15 P Icy Mo 



361 

27 

36% 

77 



JOo 2J 

73 

13ft 

13% 

13ft + % 



.10, 

3 

354 

^ _ 

35% 

35% + to 


5to PortiQ 



186 

Bv v"" 

/% 

8 — V* 


18ft P oasis 



498 


tm 

32 - % 


14% PoushSv 



75 

■JZ! 


Wto— ft 

P j 

lift PrcCstl 

JB 

a 

930 


Pm1 

33V, +3V* 

P ‘, tv 

8 PrssLfs 



407 


Fira 

72 + to 

. 




9J® 

1 

4% 

4ft 


1 .!«. - 1 



1494 


45 

45V* — ft 

ff. 




5 

wh \ ^ 

12% 

12% — to 

KTH 

ElZTJJrSi.l 



14 


X 

41 — V, 

B ' 

7% PrlnvD 

.16 

u 

616 


12 

12 — to 

75 




45 

B - ff 

Mft 

X + % 

■ B - 

26% ProoCs 

JM 

j 

427 


JO 

30 — to 

1 B* 

6 ProsGp 



393 


10 

10% 


17% Prut Lie 

30 

XP 

82 

19 

tsto 

181*— ft 

m 

22% Prv Lie 

J4 


1271 

Z7V* 

Mto 

26%— % 

IftH 

70 PoSdB s 

32 

?,s 

239 

78% 

Xft 

28% 

Ipafl 

18% PurHBi 

30 


312 

42 

ill* 

42 

1 




} 



1 





169 

11% 

lift 

llto + to 

Mto 

12 QuakCh 

JO 

16 

JM 

Wto 

18% 

18%—% 





1103 

32ft 

Xto 

31% — % 
UV, +2% 

15% 

8% aulktes 



2573 

17ft 

Mft 

| 




% 



... 1 

25% 

lljl 

.72 

3J 

231 

241* 

24 

Mft 


B^'B: • - - ■ 


107 

Sito 

9% 

in* + v* 

49 


I.M 

15 2799 

46% 

46% 

463* 

X 




X 

Xft 

Mto 

25ft + ft 

15% 

BJJb^ ' /J ^ff 



569 

u 

11% 

11%— ft 

Mft 

6 Rafoc 



74 

uto 

10% 

lift— ft 

■ 

4% RncvEI 

30 

10 

884 

6% 

6% 

6% + to 

xi* 

m* Rntctra 



410 

xv, 

30% 

Xto + % 

ID 

Uft RacAm 

-Kla 


303 

15% 

16% 

is% + to 

66% 

37% RwJrH 

J9» 

3 3462 

60% 

67% 

48to +2ft 

41V* 


36 

11 

672 

36% 

Mft 

36% — Vk 

llto 

5 RlWlm 



1462 

8% 

/to 

7%- to 

Wto 

11% RchmHi 



542 

18% 

181* 

IBft— to 

411* 

28ft RknNs 

1.10 

13 

XO 

X 

37V, 

33 + ft 

18 

7to Roach 



109 

TIM 

10% 

IN*- ft 

45ft 

XV RoaUSv 
ta% Roaics 

1.10 

10 

tort 

37 

Mft 

36V*- to 

16 



1977 

15% 

15ft 

ISto— % 

U% 

9% RorCbA 



2956 

13% 

13% 

13% + ft 

23ft 

12ft Ro» IBs 

-16a 


2*9 

Xft 

Xto 

21ft + % 

16% 

4ft RoaaStr 


319 

7% 

n* 

TV* 

34% 

77 Rouses 
13% RvanFs 

30 

11 

1711 

341* 

33V* 

33% — ft 

X 



3956 

34 

33 

33to +2 

1 



S 



1 


12 Mam 
HtohUn* Stock 


DtV. YlIL 10% Hftb Lo» 4 PA Dr-oe 


42 24% 

461* .36% 
40 20ft 
-sm 27 
34% 26% 
121* lto 
28to 16ft 
24 Uto 
216* Uto 


OMICp 
D allSo M 
OtiioCao 148 

ge B j 

Oksna 1J6 

wlOIvSt 

OflWtan .98 AD 944 

OnaBei 32 u m 

Ounce 133 


5ft 5ft 5ft— 1* 
361* 36 36 

44% 43% 44M 
24ft 24ft 24% 

2Sto 78ft 28ft— ft 
29ft 28% 28% — ft 
1ft 1ft 1ft 
24ft 23ft 34ft + to 
21% 20ft 20ft- ft 
IM* 18% Wto- to 


25M 13% TS ind 
ISto 10ft TSO 
73ft 22ft Tandam 
79* 1ft Tandon 
IX HIM Tecum 
216* 8 Tefcnwd 
lift 2% Telco 
31ft 21ft ncmAS 
46% 22% TlCmwt 
91* sft TaiPkn 
40M 15ft Telcrds 
19ft 9ft Tek*a 
28to lift Taiions 
21 20M Tennant 

19% 9ft ThrmdB 
24ft BM 3Com 
25ft 18 TOPMkt 
18% 12 TrakAu 
28ft 14 TmMut 
25M 14ft Tmwck 
14to BM TrtWor 
15ft 8M TrtadSy 
20ft 5to Turned 
X 24 Truua 
42ft 28% Tsrtcp 
» 13 TuasMm 

25V. IS ^iCnln* 
9M 4% TVOOTY 
Mft 19ft Tyson s 


1 

146 

11681 

2398 

120a IS 3| 3 

X 
1475 
37 
2542 
M A 439 
823 

Jill 1945 
26 3.1 J« 
329 
1187 

70 

2 

16 

33 

MW 

71 
967 
S43 
114 
118 

1 A 218 
3236 
2 5S5 


I 


J6 

128 


J2 


II 


JU 


2Sft 3Sft 25ft + M 
15ft UM IS + to 
Wto 66% 68ft— 1ft 
3M 3ft 3ft + to 
127 1 26to 127 + to 
17ft Uto UM— to 
4ft 4to 4ft 
32ft 311* lift— % 
44to 43 Vi 43to— 1ft 
6ft 6ft 6ft 
<58 38% 43 + ft 

16% 15% 16 — % 
24 23V: 24 + to 

30% Xft 30% + ft 
15ft 15% 15ft + ft 
24ft 23ft 23ft— to 
23% 23 23ft— ft 

14% Uft 14% + V* 
27M 27to 27ft— W 
Uft 18% 10ft + to 
12% 12ft Uto 
14 13% 13%— to 

19ft IBM 18% — 6* 
37% 37 37% +1% 

32% 32V, 32% 

19 18 19 +1 

23% 231* 23ft 
lflto 9% TDW> + M 
31ft 38% 31 


U 


29to 22ft USLIC 
26 13to UTL 
15% 7ft Unomn 
17% 11 unm 
18ft 7ft Unlmed 
34ft Uto UnPedl 
47ft 31 UnMotl 
40 X llnPIntr 
47ft Uft Unftorr 
24 Uft UACms 
39ft 241* UBWooh 
35% 21ft UBCol 1JP 
33% 271* U CoreB MM 


271* 

16B 


■10e A 
1J2 3J 
.lOo J 

JM 2 


16 


a 231* UCgG* 160 6 jD 


7SV* 18ft UnCasF JO 
Mft 73 UFIreC 9 JO 
15% tto UHltCr 
27 17to Utdlno 
35 24ft UtdSvrs 
296* 311* US Bet 
22% 9V* US HltC 
xto 18ft U5Sur 
15% 7ft USTrk 
44% 31ft USTrs 
25ft 13to USIotn 
36% 26ft UnTelev 
35% 26ft UVoB S UM ID 
411t 25W UnwFm 
17% 66* UnvMB 

Uft 104* UPSBk 


356 
6 
15 
52 
28 

% 
X 

X 
81 
8 

7J X 
22 6 
l&W 

32 

25 178 
73 ll» 
12 242*x 
15 SM 

24 U0 
12 g 

m 

2M 

J3e42 1060 
AO 26 Ml 


22 

MB 

.16 

JO 

M 

1JB 

24 


26% 26ft 26» 

Uft 16 Uft— to 
15% 15% 15% + J* 
12M 17V, 12to— ft 
9 8% BM — to 

23% 23% 23% + ft 
35ft 35 35ft + ft 
37to 36% 37 
471* 47ft 47ft 
23ft 22% 22% — to 
X 39 39 + to 

23to 23ft 23ft 
29 28% 29 — to 

26% 26ft Uto + ft 
18% 18V* 18% — ft 
29% 29% 29%—% 
9 8% *%— to 

23to Uft 23ft + to 

281* X 28% 

29ft 29ft 29ft . 
Uft 12% lift + ft 
27 Xft 26M f M 
9 Bft V + to 
4ito mu 41 to + ft 
19 Uto IBM „ 
31to 30% 30ft— ft 
34% Xto 34% 

41 X 39to— lto 
7M 7ft 7M + to 
ISto 15 15V* — V* 


30% 13% V Band 
17M 8ft VLSI 
38% 11% VM5RS 
Sft 3V4 Valid LB 
35% Xft VOIFSL 
5Dft 34% VtllUti 144 13 
7to 2to vemrex 
xv* low. vieore 
47ft 8% VtowMl 
X 16 Viking 
19 106* Vlponi 

98V, u vinatko 
n» 3% Vtodovl 
33V) to Voillni 
61% 40% Volvo 1.170 15 


iSVi 79 X 
15% 156* 15ft— ft 
38ft 35% 37% +2 
6to 5ft 61* + ft 
34% Uft 34V* — to 
43to 43» 43to + to 
3 2% Z% 

13% 131* 13% 

Wto 17% 17% — ft 
Uto 24 34 

17 16ft 17 +6* 

45 4Jto 44 — 1 
4to 3ft 4% + to 
36% XV* 26M 
4Bto 47M 47% —T 


W 


36% 13ft SCI Sy 701 

Xto 15% SEI 363 

23 5to SHL5V1 899 

56% 39% SKFAB 1.19*11 113 

43to ft SPIPh -06 J 109 
33% 18% SataX s 451 14 1642 
50to 30H. 5of#cdl 24 S 96 

64 50V* Sateen 120 25 678 

X 9ft St Jude 8 490 

55 25% 51 Paul s 126 36 4W0 


J2 


12% 7ft SafCpt 
19% Uto sailcfc 
73 11% Santrdi 

uft 3% satiMw 
Uft 7ft ScaaOp 
19% 10to SConTri 
X% lift Scherer 
34% 20ft SdilAs 
42to 9 Semite 
2sv* 17% seolrot 
49V* 30% SeomPr 
22% uto Samel 
24% 19% Sdctlni 

13% 7% Stnter 
15% 5M SvcMer 
XV* IBM SvOaks 
53 30to ShrAtad 
55V* 44% Stnvmt 
Xto Uto Shelby 
31 23% Shonevs 

18% 12ft 5twnSo 

46% X StomAI 23 
19 10 Silicons 

19to 9% Slllaixs 
Hit 5% SlmAIr 
21M 12V* Shnplns J6 
X Uto Siller 9 
27to ' 

35% 


WMSmthFs 
TPt, SodetyslX 15 


Xto WtoSKlYSv 
21% 10 SoftwA 
X 34 SonocP 
3ii* io% souww 
Xto » SttWFn 
25% W% Soutnt 
10 JM Sovisn 
mm 32ft sevren 
xto Mto s»cdvs 
13% 9 SpecCti 
ISM 7 StarSur 
12% 76* StofBId 
43% 3Sto Slwdy 
21% 91* SMMIe 
52% 31 to SWRm 
321* Wto StoStBs 
UM 10 StewSIV 
79 lflto Sturt nf 
36% 171* Stratus 
" 37 StrwhCl 
X Stryker 
»% StuOSs 


M05 
466 
226 
11X 
116 
241 
1J 406 

15552 
J»0 4 42 

SS 

JO 4J » 
92 IB 501 
JS A 2X0 
-Ofl U 3183 
.16 L2 .445 

.n 2oaa 

2J4 4J 1991 
M L3 IX 
.16 S 973 
168 

■38 A 2177 
321 
83 
244 

« a 

46 
466 



+ to 


JOo IJ 93 
28 

1321 

JO 34 
.10 l.l 
U6 14 


a 3 


20 

120 


Uto 

44 

18% 

X 


36 34 

M II 


493 

S56 

778 

IN 

584 

<33 

31 

366 

Jf 

MIW 

563 

S3 

1S4 


XV* 25% 25ft— to 
X 2516 X + to 
22V. 71 22to +1V4 
SSft 56V* 56% — ft 
22% 22ft 22ft + ft 
32to 32 37 to— M 

50 49% 4M6 
59ft 58% 59ft + ft 

21 to 211* 21% 

50ft 49to 49M — to 
UM 12% 13J* + % 
Uto 16 16% + to 

73 71V, 73 

7 6% ' 

Bft DM 
13% 13% l: 

WM 19 1' 

33to 32% 

Uto 34M 

22 71% 

51 49 

17ft 17 f 
24 23% 24 

13V* 121* KM 
7% 6A 7% + % 
13M 12% 13ft + ft 
36% 35W 35% —1 
Slto 51 Sift— ft 
19 ISto IBM— to 
X Xft 29% 

14% Uft lift — V* 
45ft 45 45ft + to 
n 12% 17% 

121* 12 12 — to 

W% 16 TO — V* 
13% Uto Uto + to 
X 191* X + ft 
27ft Xto Z7to + Ml 
Mft 33V* Xft + to 
» 23% 23ft 

Uft 111* UM— ft 
47ft 46ft 47ft +1 
13 12% 12% 

Uto lift 12to + ft 
ZJM 23% 


«M 91* 
4 39ft 
23to X 
9ft 9% 
91* BM 
10% W 


9ft— to 
4B + to 
23% + to 
9% 

9to + M 
Wft + ft 


24% uft SuffFin 
29 Va aft Sunil tB 
111* 5to SumhHl 
SV* 2to SunCst 
Xto 9% SunGrd 
33ft lift SunMIc 
24 11 to SVfflbT 

ISft 3to SvntUlc 
lOto 5M Syncor 
Uft 7% Svntech 
17 6 Syslnto 

38ft 13M Systmt 


Subarea a u 1Vn 


■« J 
32 27 
.13 13 


32 A 


661 

227 

X 

1252 

IX 

3623 

385 

3(45 

IX 

300 

558 

293 


41ft 41* 40to- % 
16ft Uft 16% + ft 
49 48% » 

32 31M 32 , 

151* 14% IS!* + % 

22 23V) 22M 

X Xft 33% —1. 
441* 42ft 44M +1M 
39% 391* 39% + ft 
9 8% 8% — ft 

21 to 20% 21 
20V* 19 lflto +11* 

23 XV* XV* — 1* 

as % 3M 

Wto 19ft 19ft 
3! to » 30M— ft 

23 22% 23 

4ft 4% 4h— to 
7 6% 7 + to 

9ft 9 9ft + ft 
lift 10% 11 — to 
» X 26% + % 


*7* 


43 Xft WO 40 

X 17V, Watore 

31 to 23ft WAE 

46 301* WFSL 

X 151* WMSB8 

22ft 15M WatrfGI 

21% 12V* WatMInd J4e J 

XV* 24ft WOttP At IJ 

Mft 18ft WHtjJIt 

22M is Wemer 

XM Uft WstCan 

25ft 16M WztFSL 

21V* ill* WUnPb 

Mft 12M WTW 

24V* Uto WmarC JO 2J 

39 23V, WetwOn 

*Sft 35M Wettm 1JM 2 A 
69* 2Vh WVCM 

40 30ft WIIVJA 1.10 2 J 
6»* Sft Wlllmtl 1J8 1J 
301* Uto WIIIAL 

22V* 19% WllmTi 32 2J 
11% 71A wiisnF 

996 5M Windmr 

» 16V* WOW 

Oft 16% Worths] J6 IJ 
X 16 WyiDBA JO 17 
29% 12ft Wvse , 


43ft 42ft 43 
22M 72 22V* 

29Vi mt 29% — to 
44ft OM £%- % 
33M 33 X — 1 
Xto Xft 20ft — V* 
20V. 19M 20ft 

nv, sm 3a - i* 

31 X 31 +1 
Xft 21ft 21ft— ft 
12* 17ft 17% 

22% 22V* 22% 

U Uft 16 + ft 

17M U 16% — to 
Xft 21V, 21% + to 
37M 37V* 37M + ft 

£ S 

Mft 20M 20V* — to 

ftkfl'S 

2K* tm 20^ + ft 

&&& + * 
X 25V* 26% —JM 


L_ 



X 



| 

77 

27V* 

13 

Xft 

17* 

IS XL Data 
B XOMA 
4ft XiCDr 

111* XUu 
10% Xyvsn 


5 

xm 

Mft 

33V* 

lit* 

14% 

15ft 

26ft 

26V* 

lift 

13% 

MM 

Mft— % 
32 45ft 
1T%- 1* 
W — ft 
TSft +1 

8 



Y 


“ 

1 

in* 

Xft VIowFa 

J2 

IJ 1031 

36% 

31 

34 -% 

i 



Z 



' | 

331* 

63to 

20% ZMVNtf 
38% Zion lit 

JO 

1J4 

3J 215 

33 IV 

23% 

451* 

22ft 

44% 

22ft- to 
65% 4-% 


Softs fifty rta are unofficial. Yearly hieta and Iom reflect 
thoprewiou* Bwek,piui tho current week, but not the latest 
I rod! no dor. Where a sollt or dock dividend amountftw to X 
more hi been paid, tho year * hloiHMrenm and 

5tock ««*■ UniessSISiSe 
w * wWdlsbori * monfcl « 
o — dividend also extra(s). 
b — annual rate of dividend phn stodii divIdencL 

c - ilau wmirm dividend. v«na 

dd— called, 
d— new yearly low. 

e - dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 months. 
l£- dividend In Canckllon funds. suWeet to 15% non-residence 

1 — dlvMetid dBCtarwl otter w ^Voe* dlvWentL 

detaT “ t ^ 1 “ 1 ™ 

ywr ' m — — 

nd — next dov OMlverv. 

P/E — prUaeonrninos rone. 

r— dividend dedored or paid In nrecedlna 12 months, P k» 
stock ditfldewl^ 

s — slack spill. Dividend beam* with date of wifi. 

3h— soles. 

t —dividend paid In stock In precedlno U months estimated 
cash value on ex-dividend or ex-dirfrlbiftlon date, 
u — new yearly Mon. 
v — trodins rtoltea 

vl — in bankruptcy or recehm-Dhip or beta? reartmnfzed un- 
der the Bankruptcy Ad.orsecuritlesaewrMd bv such com- 
panies. 

wd — when dtstrlbmed. 
wl — when Issued, 
tew— with warrants. 

* — e K-diulaeod or ex-rtahts. 

,dls — ex-dtslrthutlan. 


■J j xw — without warrants. 


»% II TCBYD 
I7ft lift TCF 


6781 

IX 


Bft 23ft XI* +2 
15ft 15 ISft 


! v — ex -dividend and sales in full, 
vld — yield. , 
i— sales in ML 
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ACROSS 

1 Swedish rock 
band 
5 Shatter 
10 Wound's 
aftermath 

14 Maize 

15 Knights 

Hospitalers' 

land 

16 Elephant's ear 

17 Cobra feature 

18 Fourth- 
centuiy 
Christian 
heretic 

19 Edible corm 
20Co-siarof 

“Dear Ruth" 

23 Play with 

(make trouble 
for) 

25 Forlorn cry 

26 Legs, to 
Ludwig 

27 Full of: Suffix 

29 Han 

(Korea) 

31 Pen 

32 Wings on seeds 

33 Of a judge's 
private office 

37 “The ” 

novel about 20 
Across and 55 
Across, in part 

42 Nones' kin 

43 Act 


44 British mil. 
branch 

47 Anatomical 
duct 

48 Kind of healer 

49 Dispatch boat 

51 Soap unit 

54 Uh-uh and nix 

55 Co-star of 
"Dear Ruth" 

59 Approval: 
Abbr. 

60 Ab (from 

an angry man) 

61 Orbital period 

64 Roll-call cry 

65 nest 

(hoax) 

66 Seneca's pupil 

67 Gang ending 

68 L. Carroll 
creature 

69 Kind of tube or 
photograph 

DOWN 

1 Heine's sigh 

2 Catcall's kin 

3 Bully 

4 “The Egg 
1947 film 

5 Petty 

6 Singer 
Muldaur 

7 An anonym 

8 Grape juice 

9 Jumble 

10 Stone pillar 

11 Worsted yarn 


© New York Times, edited by Eugene Mahaska. 

DENNIS THE MENACE 




"Sore i was ringin6 wur doorbell. 

WHAT ELSE COULD I VO WITH IT?" 


PEANUTS 

LOOK UW YOU DID... 
YOU MADE FOOTPRINTS 
IN ALL THE SAND TRAPS' 




BLOND IE 

1 ll(S IT'S GREAT TO 4] 
f OWN A BUSINESS 


JU5T MARCHIN6 THR0U6H 
ONE WOULD HAVE 


DIP YOU HAVE TO 


IT WAS A LONS UIAY 


BE0M BAD ENOUGH... % SAND TRAP ON 
/ r ! THE GOLF COURSE ?' 


MARCH THROUGH EVERY TO FORT ZINDERNEUF * 


f7% 








I AM? BE MASTER OP 
AU. YOU SURVEY j- 


3 / 13 /B 7 

12 Zealous 

13 Mickeyor 
Andy 

21 Atlas abbr. 

22 African 
witchcraft 

23 lutemal 
Security Act 
sponsor: Abbr. 

24 Earthen pot 

28 Foulard's 
place 

29 Incline 

30 Beaux 

33 That: Fr. 

34 Eris'stwin 

35 “ and 

Bill." 1930 film 

36 Yeats subject 

38 Devastation 

39 Comet, e.g. 

40 "O come 

Bethlehem" 

41 O.E. letters 

44 Hindu princes 

45 Wading bird 

46 French 
carriage 

48 Charge 

50 Derisive look 

51 Bow or Barton 

§2 In back of 

53 Certain 
newsstand 

56 Directs toward 

57 Sky: Comb, 
form 

58 Bobcat 

62 Bird or tree 

63 Ban joist Clark 






SUDDENLY rr DOESN'T 
s, PEEL SO GREAT 1 


O j 


BEETLE BAILEY 



WANT SOME 
PUNCH, SOLtPIER'Z 


COULP I HAVE 
A CUP WITH 
OUR P1N0-FON& 
_ BALL IN IT*i 




F 


ANDY CAPP 







WIZARD of ID 


_AUTTL^ 


womvfc 
cm&s&to it? 


0 

5PRAT? 



REX MORGAN 

ELLEN, NOBODY WANTS TO CLOSE' 
S THAT SALE WITH DAVIDSON MOKE 
THAN I DO --BUT YOUR 
DAUGHTER JO AN IE r Ibjmplev 

NEEDS YOU TO BE ^|l BteLsEH 

with her Right 

. NOW/ SKIP THE A, fU 

, > TRIP to y > ojL r 

PITTSBURGH 

I AND GO HOME (IjLF ^iV 


. ! i 


YOU DONT SOUND ONE BIT L_J ( BUT AFTER I STOP 
LIKE THE HARD-DRIVING SALES •“ -**•*— »—4 


I LIKE THE HARD-DRIVING SALES ?(OFF IN PITTSBURGH/ 
DIRECTOR YOU’RE SUPPOSED S 

TO BE, KARL/ I'LL BLAME YOU . S 
IF A COMPETITOR GOES IN j— ^ f 

there and under- > 

CUTS ME/ w — K7 HOWEVER, ^ Z 


GARFIELD 

I i VUCKi SPINACH/ 


GARFIELP! YOU ATE ALL 
SPINACH/ r* 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
« by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 


T1VER 


n 


L^! 


WULAF 





NOT REALLU. 
IT'S IN THE 
SALT SHAKER 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Street, New Yorit, N. Y. 10022. 

In spite of her magical gifts as a storyteller, 
Cynthia Ozick has king expressed a deep suspi- 
cion of the fiction-making process. After alL as 
she once wrote in an essay, storytelling — from 
the point of view of traditional Judaism — can 
easily became a violation of the Second Com- 
mandment (“Thou shall not make .unto .thee 
any graven image"). It can become “a corridor 
to the corruptions and abominations of idol 
worship, of the adoration of the magical 
event" 

Like so many of Chick’s characters, the hero 
of “The Messiah of Stockholm” — a book 
critic named Lars Anderoenmg — is guilty of 
such idol worship; he weaves an elaborate 
Action around himself, and in doing so, he 
creates a sofipsistic system of thinking that 
excludes the outside world and desiccates his 
life. Though he tdls himself that he wants only 
to “pirnf/ 1 his existence, his daily routine 
take^on a depressive, even ghoulish, aspect: 
He loses touch with his ex-mfe and^cMd; he 

apartme^^an^ he disdains bis colleagues’ 
v/ork while devoting hims elf to the writing of 
willfully obscupe book reviews. 

Though Gride's game of deceptions becomes 
a little too dever for its own good, there is a 
moral seriousness lurking beneath all the nar- 
rative hijinks. Lan is made to choose between 
two worlds: the thin, suffocating atmosphere 
of his obsesson, the humdrum reality of 
ordinary life. 

What distinguishes “The Messiah of Stock- 
holm" and lifts it above your run-of-the-mill 
philosophical novel is the author's distinctive 
and utterly original voice. Ozick possesses an 
ability to mix up the surreal and the realistic, 
juxtapose Kafkaesque abstractions with 
Waugh-like comedy. The result is Action that 
has the power to delight us — and to make us 
think. (MidUko Kakutani < r NYT) 

CONITNUO: A Life in Music, by Robert Star- 
s’. Random House, 201 East 50th Street; New 
Yorit,N.Y. 10022. 

Robert Starer is a composer of serious music 
— a person of great accomplishment and, on 
the evidence of this remarkable book, equally 


Sototam to P reriousl^mie 
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great character. Because our 
honor contemporary senous 
no meaiu as well known as be deserves to be. 
“Continue” is an exemplary memoir; one . 

scarcely needs to be a student of cootemp^nr 

music to delight-in its supple prose — au 1 - 
more remarkable in that English is one pf 
Starcr’s several adopted Itmgtmgps — 
tion of lost European worlds, its wry anecdote 
and vignettes, its reflections on music ?na 
musicians, its judicious commentary on moral - 
and cultural values. It is a calm, measured, 
agreeably discurave book, utterly devoKfoi 
sdUF-unportaace; Starer writes not to celebrate 
himself but because he knows his life has been 
interesting and because^ he has learned thmgs- 
fram it that are worth passing along to others; . 

He was born in "Vienna in 1924, The son ik 

• prosperous and cultivated parents whage- 
strong values — among them “politeness , e gg- 
tesy »n A consideration for others" — be 

ited. It was discovered early that hebadperfqct 
pitch, and music lessons ensued, but whafhe 
stowed most talent for was not ptsfonnamae 
but imp rovisation; he was a boro compos^ / 
but it was not really until 1938, when he fj6d 
Vienna went to Palestine, that he. found a ; 

. teacher who fully encouraged his inqwovisar ..• 
tioual skills From Palestine- he went to New _ 
York, amt has remained there since: teac h i n g . . 
at JuflHajrd, composing music in various genres ’ - 
and styles, and building a reputoitm thafjrif 
unknown to the public at^ large, is high indeed 
within the world of serious music KlI. 

* ’ (Janaihan YareSey, W%) ~ 

GEORGE SANTAYANA: A Bkwrapliy, hy : 
John McConmcfc. Alfred A. Esog^ 201 Ed*; ■ 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. ^ • . 

It seems to tins reader that George Sanri^- 
na (1863-1952) keeps popping up.«verywh% . , 
which is why one is attracted to this impress- 
sively detailed new biography of the poet-: 
philosopher-novelist His name comes up'm L -... 
recent UVes of such acquaintances of his.aa : 'i 
Robert Lowell «nd Bernard Berenson, in fee-. , ; 
querii literary references -to iris best^sdlrag-r 
novel *The Last Puritan” (1936), 
course, in the company of his overused fspi- 
gram about those who cannot nancanbear rae 
past being condemned to repeat it . . r y7‘. 

StHWohn McCormick, a professor of cdto-- ’ 
parative lilexatnre at Rutgers Uirivefrity,-*- ^ 
suits us in his introducticai to “George Santa-’v . 

S u A Biography” tint his subject has fortfwy : V 
three and Wlf decades fallen into unpisili-, ; ; 
fiable neglect. Santayana’s ptelosopMcal/ 
works are no longer widely reaa^littie of hzs : 
verse remains in prints Iris Famous novd wki ' 
“unavailable’’ as of 1985, Iris essays aadljC* ■ 
ary critirism “are ignored.” And indeed. ’• 
though the author doesn’t mention the fact^no 
biography of Santayana has appeared, at least ; 
in En g lish, for nearly half a century. . ’ j Jv 

If this biography is unlikely to restore^ts ViJ 
subject to Iris former stature, n is. far from' a 
waste of time to read. Beades. the hard core bf . 
philosophy, there is Santayana’s unusual ca- 
reer, fim as a student and teadrer at HarvareL 
and then, when America’s democratic vjstas . .. 
had grown too confining f or a man of e^ential- . ■ ' 
lyEmopean character^ asaataeaof the wcadd- 
commuting between Pang and Rome^ 7 \--'J 

fKJuiSlopker Lehmasm~H(nq)T, NY-r) . 


JfMPRVfS 


By Alan Trascott . 

C HARLES Wei, inventor 
of the Precision System, 
which has become popular 
throughoot the world of 
bridge, died in New York in 
February at the age of 72. 

Wei was a major and bril- 
liant innovator, not only as a 
bridge theorist but also in the 
shipping business that ab- 
sorbed Iris working life. As the 
diagramed deal fflustcates, he 
was a man of determined prin- 
ciple. 

Before he abandoned practi- 
cal play, Wei used to urge his 
partners to contest vigorously 
at low levels, especially at 
match-point scoring. Never- 
theless, he found himself de- 


fending two spades as Easton 
a hand on which his partscr-- 
drip. could have made. nine, 
tricks in a heart contract 
When a dub was led to die 
ace, Wei carefuflyshifted to his 


play . for an hnmcdiaie ruff.' 
Sooth saw the danger and won 
with the diamond king in iris ^ 
hand and led a tramp. Brit 
West alertly pot up his ace and 
the defease took the next four 
tricks with a merry cross-ruff 
in the minor suits. 

The result was down two, 
but next day Wei pointed out 
that his painter's alence in the 
bidding had been a breach of 
his instructions: he should 
have competed by making a 
takeout double of two spades. 

“But we got a top,” protest- 


ed'West “And it won us the 
. eymt” /;...:. *: •' 

.. _SNever. -mind the. evettt,*! 
• Wo retorted. “It’s the print*- 
pie that counts.” t 
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West led ' the dub six. 
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Print answer here: 


WHAT eoOfP 
CAMOUFLA&E IS. 


Now arrange me ctrcted letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by me above cartoon. 


YVbrld Stock Markets 

Via Agence France-Presse March 12 

dosing prices in load currencies unless otherwise indicated. 


Yesterday’s 


(Answers tomorrow; 

Jumbles: IGLOO PILOT VERSUS UNPACK 
Answer What the broken salt drink machine was — 
"COIN-tVOflOUS” 
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SPORTS 


Missouri Is Upset 
In NCAA Opener 


Compiled br Our Staff From Dispatcher 

: - . INDIANAPOLIS — Byron Lar- 
scored 29 points and unherald- 
ed Xavier pulled olT the first upset 
* pf the NCAA tournament Thurs- 
day. defeating Missouri, 70-69, in a 
r first-round game in the Midwest 


Larkin made two free throws 
with 31 seconds to play to give the 
^ Musketeers a 70-66 lead over Mis- 


souri, the Big Eight champions. 
Missouri’s Lynn Hardy made a 3- 
poim shot with 14 seconds to play, 
- put Xavier ran out the final seconds 
; to take the victory. 

_ -In Charlotte, North Carolina, 
•Carven Holcombe scored 30 points 

■ and Texas Christian defeated Mar- 
shall. 76-60, in the East regional of 

'.-the National Collegiate Athletic 

• Association tournament. 

Xavier, 19-12, broke Missouri’s 
nine-game winning streak. Missou- 
ri ended the season 24-10. 

.- Hardy scored 20 points to lead 

• Missouri while Derick Chievous 
added 16 for the Tigers. 

-jV ‘Xavier's Stan Kimbrough, who 
scored 14 points, made the first five 
points of the second half and the 
.Musketeers took a 41-32 lead with 
■47:23 remaining. But with Hardy 

• ‘Scoring seven quick points, Missou- 
xi lied the game at 43. 

, • Xavier led, 50-48, with 7:40 re- 

■ maining when T jrlrin began a 
.string of eight straight Xavier 
foists and the Musketeers pulled 
ahead, 62-54, with 4:46 to piay. 
Missouri rallied again in the final 

■ minutes. 

„ The game against Marshall 
jwarkwl the first appearance in the 
NCAA tournament since S971 for 
•.TCU. 24-6. 

• . The Homed Frogs took control 
midway through the first half. TCU 
-jjgored 12 consecutive points to 
iiim a 16-12 deficit into a 24-16 
advantage. Holcombe, the South- 
west Conference player of the year. 


and Larry Richard each scored five 
points in the run. 

TCU. the SWC regular-season 
champion, led at halftime. 38-27/ 
The Homed Frogs shot 73 percent 
from the field in the half and forced 
Marshall into 1 1 turnovers. 

Marshall, the Southern Confer- 
ence champion , closed within 48-41 
with 14 minutes left, but TCU re- 
sponded with an 8-1 run to push 
the lead back to 14 points. Mar- 
shall, 25-6, couldn’t get closer than 
nine points the rest of the way. 

(UP I. AP) 

In Wednesday's first -round games of 
the National Invitational Tourna- 
ment, AP reported: 

Nebraska 78, Marquette 76: In 
Lincoln. Nebraska, Brian Carr hit a 
10-foot (3-meter) jump shot with 
one second left for Nebraska. After 
Marquette's Kevin Johnson and 
Tony Smith made 3-point field 
goals in the final S3 seconds to tie 
the game, Carr drove in from the 
right side and was fouled as he 
made the game- winning shot. He 
intentionally missed his free throw. 
Bernard Day scored 18 points with- 
out missing a shot for Nebraska. 

Boise State 62, Utah 61: In Boi- 
se. Idaho, Utah's Albert Springs 
missed. two free throws with one 
second remaining Tommy Connor 
of Utah had hit his third three- 
pointer of the game with 2:01 left 
to make it 60-59. After a steal 
Boise State's Mike San or scored the 
winning basket off an offensive re- 
bound. Utah's Chris Fulton scored 
with 13 seconds left to make it 62- 
61 . After a missed Boise State free 
throw, Utah grabbed the rebound 
and Springs got dear for a lay-up 
but was fouled. Greg Dodd had IS 
points for Boise Slate 

Washington 98, Montana State 
90, QT: In Boz eman, Montana, 
Greg HD1 scored 1 1 of his 26 points 
in overtime to lead Washington. A 
15-foot jump shot by the 7-foot 
center Chris Welp with four sec- 
onds remaining in regulation time 
tied the game at 80. 
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Marquette's Kevin Johnson isn't looking as Brian Carr tries a steal in Nebraska's 78-76 NTT victory at lincoln. 


Walton’s Return From Latest Injury Heartens Celtics 


The Associated Press 

BOSTON — It was an undistin- 
guished, cameo appearance by an 
A g in g star. His teammates were just 
happy Bill Walton was back. 

“Thank God he's healthy,” said 
the Boston forward Kevin McHale. 
“It’s hard to describe it, but be 
gives us so much. BQTs gpt a tag 
heart He loves the game. 

“His biggest problem is his feet, 
not his heart.” 

Walton had missed the entire 
National Basketball Association 
season, 61 games, with a painful 


NBA FOCUS 


right ankle. The back-up center was 
activated before the Celtics' 118- 


aclivated before the Celtics' 118- 
109 victory Wednesday night over 


the Phoenix Suns and was scoreless 
with one rebound, a turnover and a 
steal in four minutes. 

“Bill is a very skilled player ” 
McHale said. “He won't lose those 
skills. It just takes rime to brash up 
on them.” 

The 34-year-old Walton under- 
went surgery Dec. 17 in which par- 
tides were removed from his ankle. 
Now, if he can stay healthy, be can 
give Boston a fresh body to spell 
the starring center, Robert Parish. 

Last season, when Walton was 
named the NBA's outstanding 


sixth man. Parish averaged 31.7 
minutes per game. This season, be 
is averaging 37.4 minutes, 

“If Walton can play without pain 
and get back into good shape, 1 
think our chances are goocT to do 
well in the playoffs, Larry Bird, the 
Boston forward, said. “The main 
thing we need to do now is give 
Robert some rest.” 

Walton, who had missed three 
full seasons with foot problems af- 
ter being the NBA's most valuable 
player in 1978, was optimistic after 
Wednesday night's return in which 
he played the last 2:30 of the first 
quarter and the first 1:51 of the 
second. 


“It feels good right now and bet- 
ter every day,” said Walton, who 
was traded to Boston before the 
1985-86 season. 

The Celtics coach, K.G Janes, 
said he would have liked to use 
Walton more against Phoenix, but 
the game was too dose. 

“It’D take time, but K.C. wfll 
work him in gradually” Bird said. 
“It was good to see mm back.” 

In the game, the Celtics erased a 
six-point deficit by scoring 20 
straight points in the fourth quar- 
ter, 10 by McHale. He led all scor- 
ers with 36 points. 

Walter Davis led Phoenix with 
31 points and Larry Nance had 26. 


The Associated Press 

CINCINNATI — Ekaterina 
Gordeeva and Sergei Grinkov of 
the Soviet Union successfully de- 
fended their title in the world figure 
faring champj ondiips on Wednes- 
day night, while the American pair 
of Jifl Watson and Peter Oppegard 
captured the bronze. 

It was the best showing by an 
American pair in a world champi- 
onship in five years. Kitty and Pe- 
ter Camithers, who won a silver 
medal in the 1984 Olympics, took a 
bronze in the 1982 worlds. 

The medal capped a comeback 
for Watson and Oppegard. They 
were the 1985 US. champions but 
skated pooriy and lost that crown 
last year to GDliaa Wadbsman and 
Todd Waggoner. 

“We fed we are getting closer — 
closer to giving the Russians a run 
for their money," Watson said. Op- 
pegard sakb “This competition is 
witness to the fact that the Soviets 
are not a stone wall We skated 
with them tonight.” 

Gordeeva, at 15 four years youn- 
ger than Grinkov, g frpted magnifi- 
cently and completed four turns on 
a quadruple throw eady in the [pro- 
gram. Grinkov dipped twice to- 
ward the end of the routine, but it 
didn't w Mttw 

“She's still growing up,” Grin- 
kov said of his partner after the 
competition. “As she grows oy, I 


The victory made up for a stnm- 
Jbie in the recent European champi- 
onships, when Grinkov’s pants teg 
came loose from his boot strap dur- 
ing the king program, scuttling the 
duo’s chances. 

Second place went to the two- 
time world champions Elena Va- 
lova and OiegVisfliev of the Soviet 
Union. 

Watson and Oppegard edged the 
Soviet pair of Larisa Sekzneva and 
Oleg Makarov, for the final medal 

Earlier, Kira Ivanova of the So- 
viet Union won the women's com- 
pulsories. The defending champi- 
on, Debi Thomas, was second. 

Another American, Caryn Ka- 
davy, RnlJini fourth in the cosn- 
pufeories, which are worth 30 per- 
cent of the total score. - 


Katarina Witt of East Germany, 
e favorite to re captor c the world 


Their gold medal gave the Soviet 
Union 20 of the last 23 world pairs 


die favorite to re cap t ur e the world 
title she lost to Thomas last year, 
was fifth in the cosnpulsories-. 

After the competition, Witt, the 
1984 Olympic gold medalist, “was 
realty upset and she was crying to 
her coach,” (he Canadian skater 
Elizabeth "Manley said. 

Ivanova is not considered as 
good a free skater as Thomas, Ka- 
dayy or Witt. Neither is Claudia 
l-ristwr of West Germany, who 
was third in the compulsories. 

Also Wednesday, the first per- 
fect 6.0 mark was awarded to the 
Soviet dance couple of Manna Kfi- 
mova and Sergei Ponomarenko. 
Their original set pattern perfor- 
mance earned a 6.0 for grtiroc im- 
pression from the American judge. 


Woody Hayes: A Remarkable Coach, a Ferocious Temper 


The Associated Press 

.• COLUMBUS, Ohio — Woody Hayes, a 
- tough, grim taskmaster on the sidelines, 
was remembered Thursday as being quite 
the opposite once the game and the prac- 
tices were over. 

. “He was a tremendously different per- 
son off the Field. He knew everybody's 
name and always had a word of advice. On 
the field, be was quite demanding, to say 
the least,"" Earie BruceTnow the coach at 
Ohio State, said. 

Hayes died of a heart attack Thursday. 
He had suffered two strokes and a heart 
attack in 1984 and 1985. He also suffered a 
heart attack in 1974, four years before his 
coaching career ended. 

; ^rchie Griffin, a two- time Heisman Tro- 
phy winner who played for Hayes for four 
years, said, “I just remember how Coach 
Hayes cared for people. He was unreal in 
that kind of way. He was a great, great 
man. His passing was something I thought 
I, would be prepared for, but it still hit me 
pretty hard. He was a father figure to me.” 

0 Bruce, speaking by telephone from Flor- 
ida, said, “What sticks out in my mind 
right noware all the good things be did for 
Us former players and coaches. He always 
bad a lot of time for them.” Bruce played 
under Hayes and later was one of his assis- 
tants. 



integrity, a great teacher, a great influence 
on the men that he coached. I think those 


Woody Hayes during the 1978 
incident that led to his dismissal 


Bo Schembechler, another former Hayes 
assistant who is now the coach at archrival 
Michigan, said: “He was my mentor and I 
was very close to him. He would want you 
to remember him as a hard-working, dedi- 
cated man with tremendous honesty and 


on the men that he coached. I think those 
things are the most important to him, not 
records and championships.” 

But the records and the championships 
were there for Hayes, the son of a second- 
ary school superintendent, boro in Clifton. 
Ohio, on Feb. 14, 1913. 

Hayes compiled a record of 238-72- 10 in 
33 seasons at Denison University (1946- 
48), Miami of Ohio (1949-50) and Ohio 
Slate (1951-78). 

Only four coaches — Eddie Robinson 
(336). Paul (Bear) Biyant (323). Amos 
Alonzo Stagg (314) and Glenn (Pop) 
Warner (313) — won more college football 
games. 

In his 28 years at Ohio State. 13 of 
Hayes's teams won or shared the Big Ten 
Conference championship and eight of b is 
squads went to the Rose Bowl. 

Still, many football fans remember 
Hayes best for the controversies that 
swirled around him, many of them a result 
of the temper he admitted he never learned 
tocontroL 

These were some of them: 

• In 1956, his personal loans of about 
$400 annually for five years to his players 
cost the school a one-year probation from 
the Big Ten Conference office and Rose 
Bowl ineligibility that season. 


• In 1959, he engaged in a lockerroom 
altercation with two California sports writ- 
ers that resulted in a dressing down far 
Hayes from the American Football Coach- 
es Association ethics committee. One writ- 
er, Dick Shafer, said Hayes fait him and 
shoved him against a lockerroom wall after 
a 17-0 defeat by Son them California. 

• In 1973, Art Rogers, a Los Angeles 
Times photography charged that Hayes, 
injured his face when, according to Rqgers. 
the coach pushed the photographer’s cam- 
era back in his face just before the 1973 
Rose Bowl Assault charges against Hayes 
were later dropped in a Pasadena court 

• In 1977, an ABC-TV cameraman, 
Mike Freedman, said Hayes punched him 
on the sidelines after an Ohio State fumble 
with four minutes left in a 14-6 victory by 
host Michigan. It ied to Hayes’s second 
probation from the Big Ten office. 

• In 1978, Hayes slugged Charlie Bau- 
man on national television after the Clem- 
son noseguanTs interception late in the 
Buckeyes' 17-15 loss fa the Gator BowL 
Hours later. Hayes was fired by the (Kuo 
State athletic director. Hugh Hindman. 

Hindman, a former Hayes player and 
assistant, later said. “The only dung I’ve 
had to do that was tougher was bury my 
dad. 1 still had great admiration and re- 
spect for him.” 


Politically, Hayes was a staunch Repub- 
lican who often campaigned for Richard 
M. Nixon and Gerald JL Ford. 

He volunteered for four trips to Vietnam 
and would have gone on a fifth, but stayed 
on campus to fadp quell anti-war riots. 

Years later, President Ronald Reagan 
wrote Hayes: “Fve always admired your 
achievements. You are the General Patton 
of college football” 

Hayes, a popular speaker, offered a typi- 
cal lecture in his philosophy of life when he 
spoke at Ohio Slate's winter commence- 
ment on March 21, 1986. 

“There’s nothing comes easy that’s 
worth a dime," he said. “As a matter of 
fact, I never saw a football player make a 
tackle with a smile on his face. Never.” 

Hayes, who was married and had a son, 
underscored the importance of family life 
and said he worried about people who wait 
before they many. “I talk to gfiis and tiny 
say, 'Well I don't think I want to have 
children.’ You know what I say to them? 
How did you gel here?" 

On Communism, Hayes said, “Now rite 
Communist expects one thing. You should 
know this. He expects to conquer the 
world. And they’re rough people. They’re 
just as tough as they can be. And yet we’ve 
got to live fives that are better than theirs.” 



UnlnsAWnUfl 

Ekaterina Gondeeva jnbflating after she and Soviet partner 
Sergei Grinkov retained the world figure sharing title. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Court Rules Against NCAA Drug Tests 


SCOREBOARD 



SAN JOSE, California (AP) — A judge’s strongly worded repudiation 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association's mandatory drug tests 
has opened the way for apossihJc broad attack on the pro-am. 

A county coon judge, Peter G. Stone, declared Wednesday that the 
drag tests were an unconstitutional violation of privacy. He granted a 
prdlmma/y injunction allowing Simone L eVaht, a senior diver firm 
Stanford, to compete in the NCAA chanqjionsfaps without submitting to 
urine tests. LeVanfs suit was the first legal challenge to theNCAA’s mo- 
und- a-balf-y ear-old drug-testing program. 

An NCAA lawyer, Richard J. Archer, said the ruling was based on the 
Califqfaia Constitution and did not apply to athletes in other stales. Bat 
LeVanfs attorney, RobertA. Van Nest, said the decision “is sweeping. It 
is a complete repudiation of the NCAA’s ding-testing program.” 


NCAA Results 


NCAA Tournament Schedule 


National Basketball Association Standings 


FIRST ROUND 

Texas Christian 74 Marshall to 
Savior. Ohio 7a Missouri 69 


NIT Results, Schedule 

' r ‘ '} FIRST ROUND 

March II 

r Nebraska 7 a Marawrfte 74 

. ' Boise si. 63. Utah 61 

. ' Washington 9*. Montana St. 90, OT 


EAST REGIONAL 
Firs! Roand 

March ix M Charlotte, North enroll no 
Main Dome, 23-7, w. Middle Tarawnu 
Stale. 22-6 

Navy, 26 -5. vs. Mien toon. 19-n 
Norm Carolina. 29-L vi Pennsylvania, 13-13 
March IX a! Syracuse. New York 
Purdue, 24-6, vs. Northeastern, 27-6 
Florida 21 ■ 10, vs. North Carolina Slote.20.I4 
West Virginia. 23-7. vs. Western Kentucky, 


Temple. 31-3. vs. Southern U. 19-11 
Geerpto Teen, 16-11 w Louisiana state. 31- 


Hockey 
NHL Standings 


Canadian Skier Breaks Back in FaD 


SI, John's. 20-fl. vs. Wichita Stale, 2210 
DePnui. 26-2. vs. Louisiana Tech. 22-7 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L PCt. OB 


- , La Salle. 16-1 X at VUicmovo. 15-15 

Rhode 1 ‘pond. 3341. of Florida Slate. IB-10 
' Cleveland State, 24-7, at Tennessee-Chotiq- 
noooa. 21-7 

• . Barlor, IB-IX at Arkonsos-Uttte Roe*. 23-9 
1 Akron. 2>-8r at Illinois Slate. 17-13 
'.Jacksonville. 19-10 at VandorWIi, 16-15 

■ , janes Maalson.2M.ot Stephen p. Austin. 21 -7 

March U 

. -Scton- Halt is-ix at Niagara, aw 
-Arkansas State, 2I-1X at Arhonsas. U-13 

■ Mtettssttwi, 15-U P» & MtotelBJl. IB-11 
-SI. Petor-s. >1-7. ai 5L Louts. 244 

J ■‘Ortnon Stale. 1616 at New Mexico. 2 5-9 
> ' • Fullerton State, IM 1 at California. IB - 14 


SECOND ROUND 
March 16. March 17 


QUA RTS RFINALS 
Anarch 20 . March >1 


SEMIFINALS (AI New Yartal 
March 34 


■; . 


PIONSHIPS IAI Hew York) 
March 24 


European Soccer 


FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
■“ I Lea a Bordeaux D; Avxarra 1, Brest 0; 
Teutouse O Lille 0; Monaco (L RC Parte 0: Le 

- uoyrel. Nontax 0 : Parte-SC I. Toulon 1 ; Laval 
■ t st Etienne 1 ; soefiau * 1. Pennas 1 x nmcv 1, 
-Mice 0; Marseille 3. Metz 1 

■ pottos SkeMHnus: Bordeaux. Marseille 3Tj 
! uMwa Auxerre 31; Monaco 30; Nate, 

- u|ce »; Metz 27, uuo, Brest. Porte SC 

; (oval 25; Le»n Wf Le Havre. RC Parte 23; 

jobiFCIIeni’iell; Toulon, soeboux 20; Nancy 


[Exhibition Baseball 


* . Wednesday's Return 

Mjntall A Toronto » 

« u> ute 6 . Pittsburgh J 
Wltotl ’• L~ Aiwlte & 
zLnai. city 5 . Chicago 7 
4, Minnesota 4 
rZZston 8. MOW real * 

Stonta * M-V. vonhees I 
Zjeooe Co M 4, San Diego I 
ggrt Francraco t, CoUtorma 7 
uiHiam 1 T **“ * 

[Jv. AMIS A PMkxioiehla 3 


Syracuse. 26-6 vs. Georgia Southern. 20-10 
Second Rooao 
March 14, at ChartoHe 
N. Carollno-Penn winner vs. Now-micm- 
gan winner 

Mofre Dame-Middle Term, winner vs. TCu- 
Morshall winner 

March 15, at Syracuse 
F lurtda-N .C Slaw vs. Purdue- Northeastern 
winner 

west vlrghtta-w. Kentucky winter vs. 5vrn- 
arse-Gcarglo Soutnem winner 
SeralHnals 

March it. at east Rutherford, New Jersey 
N. Carolina. Peon-No vy-wilcMaan winner 
VS. Norre Dame-Mi dd la Tenn.-TCU-AAanholl 
winner 

Fiorfdo-N.c. Stare- Pumue-No i ■tn c ostom 
winner vs W. Vlrolnlo-W. KeMuekr-Srro- 
cirso-Ga. Southern winner 

Charnel omnia 

March 21. at Cast Rutherford 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 
First Round 

March 72. at Birmingham, Alabama 
New Orfean^2S-3. vs. Brigham vaung.Zl.IO 
Alabama. 26 4. vs. North Carolina abt.m-S 
Illinois 23-7, vs Austin Pear. 10-11 
Providence. 21-8. vs Alabama-Birming- 
har, 21-10 

March 11 at Altana 

O*mson,25-S. vs Southwest Missouri Stele. 
27-5 

Kansas. 23-la vs Houston, IB-11 
Georgetown. 2 4-4, vs Buck noli. 224 
Kentucky. 1B-KL vs Ohio State. 19-12 
second Round 
March 14. at BlrmMOIlani 
Pro vklence-UAB winner vs Wirote-Austln 

Poor winner 

New Orteans-BYU wanner vs Alabama - 
N.C. A*r winner 

March IS. al Atlanta 
GeorgetowtveucKnell winner vs Kenluterr- 
OMa SI. winner 

Kansas- Horston winner vs. Clemaan-sw 
Missouri St. winner 

Semin naH 

March It, at Louisville. Kentucky 

Ptavidrnce^iAB-llUnois-Auorin Peov win- 
nwuiNowOriBcms-BYU-AlnMmo-H.C.AAT 
winner 

Gaorgetnwn-auct'naii-Kentucfcv-OtaiD SI. 
winner vs Kensas-Mousiiyv< 3 M»aan-Sw Mis- 
souri 51. winner 

CfcambtaraNp 
AAsrch 21. at Locisvllta 
MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First Round 

March 12. ai lunanapom 
Duke. 22-9. vs Texas A&M. 17-13 
Autnjrn. 17-12. vs San Olega. S4-5 
Indiana. 244, vs Fairfield 1S-1S 
March 13, at ttoximnh Hiimta 


March id at imnanapoUi 
Indktno-Falrflaid winner vs Auburn- San 
Diego winner 

a tike- Texas ASM winner vs Mtesouri-Xo- 
vlor, Ohio winner 

March 15. at Rose mom ' 

SI. John's- Wichita SI. winner vs DePoul- 
Lowstana Tech winner 
G eorg i a Tacft-Loulslana 51. winner vs Tem- 
ole- Southern U. winner 

SemiRnote 

Moral 20. at ciadanaM 
Indiana-Fairfieia-Auoum-Son Diego win- 
ner vs. Duke- Texas AanA-Mlssouri-Xcrvier. 
Onto winner 

SI. John's- VWchlia SI.-oePmH La. tech win- 
ner vs GrtarckJ Teeft-LSU-Teth ute Southern 
U. winner 

ChoamlaasMp 
(March 22. ai Ctoclnaall 


WEST REGIONAL 
Find Roand 

March 12. at Salt Lake ary. Utah 
Georgia, l|-»i. vs Kamos State. 1*-U) 
Nevada- Los vagas 33-1. vs Idaho State. 15- 
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Central Division 
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Atlanta 
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21 
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33 
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17^*3 
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Midwest Division 



Dallas 

40 

22 

■64S 

— 

Utah 

33 

29 

SS} 

7 

Houston 

32 

30 

Sit, 

a 

Denver 

36 

37 

A13 

H'f 

San Anlonm 

22 

40 

-35S 

ia 

Soo-amcnir 

1* 

42 

311 

vr.s 


Pocifte DIvISKHI 



•■LA. Lufcors 49 

14 

.776 

— 

Partliand 

» 

24 

All lOW 

Seattle 

33 

31 

314 

14 V* 

Golden Stole 

32 

32 

-50) 

17* e 

Phoenix 

24 

38 

387 

24 'n 

LJL aiBPers 

10 

50 

.167 

ir.-i 

Ix-Cllncned otoroll snail 





Goldea State 19 29 22 35-121 

LA enpuers » 29 21 31—111 

Carroll B-176-7 22. AndDn 7-U6I0 7L Teaole 8- 
12 64 a Higgins M S4 1 7; Valentine 6-15 «-M2L 
Bentamln 6-1969 19. Rebounat: GatatnSMtoel 
(Smith 101: Las Angelm63 (Beniamin 111. AX- 
slstx: GoKttn Slate 24 ( Floyd 91 ; Los Angele»26 
(Valentine Ml. 


WALES CONFERENCE 
PatrMk DieWoa 


Figure Skating 

W odd Qiampionships 


UCLA. 1*-*. vs Central Mlcbtoem. 22-7 
Virginia. 31-9. vs Wyoming. 22-9 

(March U. at Tucson . Arizona 
Iowa. 27-4. vs. Santa Clara. 1S-I3 
Texas-EI Paso. 246, vs Arinna 16-11 
P i tt sb urgh. 24-7. vs Marts). 20-fl 
Oktahoma. 22-9. vs Tuba. 22-7 
Stand Raced 
March Id at Sail Lake Clhr 
UNLVJdohoSt. winner vs Georgto-Kenm 
St. winner 

Vlrglnta- W vomhig winter vs UCLA-Cenl. 
Mien toon winner 

March IS. at Tucson 

Qkiahama-Tiitea winner vs Pltrshurgn- 
Morlsl winter 

UTEP-Arlxuno winner vs. lowa-Sante 
Clara winner 

Semifinals 
March 20, at Seattle 

UNLV. Wnho Sl.-Geargta- Kansas 5«. winner 
vs vlratota.wvomlna.uCLA-Cent. Michigan 
winner 

Ok Miano -Tulso-Plttshurgtvjwarlil winner 
vs UTEP-Arbona-IOwa- Santa Clara winner 
ChamplensbiA 
March at at Seattle 


THE FINAL FOUR 
(At Now Orleans) 
semifinals: Mann 2B 
East cnamptan vs Saumean cnamtuon 
Mktwasi chamoton vs west cm m e lon 
MaNenai’ Cnamntamnu; March 30 


Transition 


COLLEGE 

ILLINOIS— Named Ron Hydswi running 
Backs coccn.- Thu Hgrkmrss receivers coach, 
and Robert wouace detenwe backs coach. 


Wednesday's Results 

Chicago 2= 22 28 36— ICS 

Phitodatohla IS 17 37 33—117 

Bart Ic r 9-12 12-13 31. Wingate 11-21 S-S TB. 
Jordan 19-31 10-11 «?. Pa-son S-M 2-3 19. Re. 
bounds: Cwccua 51 lOokler 20); Phitodel- 
ohia 3« ( Berkley 17). Assists: Chicago 77 1 Jor- 
don 71; Philadelphia 23 (Cheeks 9i. 
t*e trail 30 23 If 25—107 

Indiana 73 30 24 21— 99 

Thomas 14-23 6-11 34. Lalmbear HIM 22; 
Long 6-1S3-3 15. TbHJalC 5-15 5-9 15. Person 4-1$ 
4-4 11 Fleming 5-9 2-2 12. Rebounds: Delroilta 
I Rodman, Thomas *1; Indiana «S mitDonu- 
vlcn. Tisdale Si. Assists: Delnxl 24 (Thomas 
■ l>; Indiana 26 iRicnorasan Ti. 

Phoenix 37 23 36 23—109 

Boston 25 39 29 34 — 1TB 

McHale 15-1*50 30, Bird 10-22 2 2 23: Davis 
13-25 4-1 31. nance n-21 44 24. Rebounds; 

Phoenl» 51 (Pinckney 12). B<nion46 lAAeHole 

Ml. Assists: PhaenU 33 1 Humphries 133 ; Bos- 

Ion 34 1 Johnson TOl. 

Milwaukee 33 26 23 33—115 

WashingtM 29 31 M M— 107 

Vona-iM E-!3 9- IQ 25. ‘lummlngs 9-15 3-4 10. 
Ca fledge IS-2 M 32. J. Malone 9 22 4-7 24. Re- 
bounds: -VUIwcukce ST 1 54kma it 1 : 'Washington 
54 iCartedge 101. Aulsb: NHIwaukM U (Pres- 
se-.. Luck hi; noshlrigron 29 iVVhaHe* 10». 
Scame m 22 77 is— 117 

Hallos «« 27 U 31—130 

Agulnro '.2-24 3 2 24. BtoclureM 10-15 2 S 22; 
Chambers*-!* }h II. .McDaniel 10-14 1-321. Ellis 
e-123-S71.l_.sirr 5-122-4 12. RetaMMida'. Soothe 45 

(Chambers, Usier, McMillan 71: □alias 52 
IDanoKhan 121. Asatels: Seattle 39 IMeMJItan 
1S1 : Dgl'ln Z* IHgroer, Davis 7». 

Utan 14 » 29 35—116 

Denver U Xt 33 JJ-1H 

WaOtcr |«-;l 1 1 -14 TO. English 13-25 ** 34. 
Malar* ll-ij 11-14 31 Trlaucko M >1-11 27. Re- 
bounds: 'Jten 51 (Elaion HU: Dw.n £5 I Pas 
muswn. Walker 91. Assists: Uk» 7» I 'rtoucto 
91; Donve*- n nnci»cr w. 


(At anctanam 
PAIRS (Long Program) 

1. Ekaterina Gordeeva and Sergei Grin- 
fcov, Soviet Union, i a ptocommr points. 

Z Elena Valova and Oleg Vasil Mrv, Soviet 
Union, 2JL 

3. Jill Watson and Peter Oppegard. U^LO. 

4. Larisa Salexnevo and Olea AUAnrov, So- 
viet Unton. 4JL 

5. Denise Benrdna and Lymfon Johnson. 
Canada, SJL 

6 Cvnffiia Coull und Mark Rowsorn. Cun- 
da. 6JL 

7. Gillian Wachsman and Todd Wa gg oner. 
U-S- 7 A 

8. Chz (sifne Hough and Doue Lodrol, Cono- 
do. an. 

». Cheryl PWako and Ansrew Naylor. Brll- 
oln, 9J). 

Id. Lenka Knapova and Rene Novatnv, 
Ccectiastavakki, UUL 
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x-PtiltocMnhta 41 

21 

5 

87 

274 

2 K 

NY islanders 30 

2 i 

10 

70 

239 

23 ! 

NY Ransom 

29 

30 

> 

66 

264 

26 t 

Washington 

29 

31 

1 

66 

223 

243 

Pitt standi 

» 

32 

11 

63 

259 

251 

Mew Jersey 

7 A 

37 

6 

54 

233 

3 K 


Mams Ohnshm 




Hartford 

36 

26 

7 

79 

345 

23 t 

Montreal 

32 

29 

9 

73 

231 

221 

Boston 

32 

30 

A 

70 

250 

231 

Buffalo 

26 

35 

7 

59 

238 

255 

Quebec 

25 

34 

9 

5 * 

218 

233 

CAMPBELL CONFIRBHCE 



HOnlS Dtvbtao 




Datratt 

30 

30 

9 

69 

233 

247 

51 . Loom 

37 

28 

13 

67 

229 

34 | 

Minnesota 

28 

32 

8 

64 

S» 

2 d 

Chicago 

27 

31 

10 

64 

sa 

262 

Taranto 

T 7 

35 

6 

60 

942 

2 M 


Smyth* Division 




x-EdmoMun 

42 

» 

S 

•9 

313 

23 S 

x -Calgary 

41 

27 

2 

84 

280 

34 f 

»- Winnipeg 

36 

26 

7 

79 

942 

234 

Los Angeles 

26 

34 

1 

60 

zn 

203 

Vancouver 

22 

40 

■ 

S 3 

233 

288 


VAIL, Colorado (UPI) — Lfisa Savgarvv one of Canada’s top three 
woman skiers, broke her back-and leg daring a training ran for World 
Cup events that will be bdd here starting Friday. - 
Ss^ani fdl Wednesday while malting a tarn. Doctocs in Vail diag- 
nosed her injuries as a fracture of tbe tbontdc spine and a fractured tight 
tibia. She was in serious condition Thursday in a Denver hospital after 
surgqyoa the leg. 


For the Record 


Doctors removed a jave&i from the chest of a xfaocttM? in HamOtoo, 
New Zealand, after he wandered into thejavdin area during a tracLmeet 
and was struck. The 13-year-old most spend .10 days in a hospital. -(AP) 


M 

BlancpaiN 


Ix-cUnehod otavoflr oarm; 


FINAL PAIRS STANDINGS 
>• Gwdoovo ond Grinkov. U pJo e amant 
solnln. 

Z Valova and Vasiiiav. u, 

3. W argon and opgaoard. AO. 

4. Sdnnm and Makarov, UL 

5. Bcnnlng an a Jonmton, 7A. 

6. Coull ond Rawsam. 74. 

7. WacMmen and Waggoner, iojl 
a Hough and La dr si, Wz 

9. Paakc and Navw. 134. 

ID. Knaaova and Novotny, mjl 

WOMEN’S COMPULSORIBS 
1-Ktra Ivanovo. Savtei Union, A ptoca m ont 
minis. 

2. Deal Thamai. U4. L2. 

1 Claudia LcJstner. Wtnl Germany, l j. 

4. Carvn Kadavy. U5. 2 A. 

5. Katarina win. East Gorma n y. jjjl 

6. ElUsbem Mantoy. Canckta 14 

7. Anna KtMrasnova, soviet union. 4J. 
& Patricia Schmlat. Canada. *JL 

«■ Susanna O ectier. wm Oirmonv. M. 
10. Joanna Conway. Brtialn, 6JL 
ICE DANCING 
(Original Sal Pattern) 

T. Marina Klimova and Sergei Ponomar- 
enko. Sautot union, a. 

Z Natalia Besiemicnwa and Andrei Bu- 
kin. Soviet Union, a 

1 Trow Wlhon ond Robert McCall. Ora* 
M. 12 

4. Notoha Annvnka ana Genrikli Sretenikl, 
Soviet Union, 14. 

5. Suzanne Somcmtok and SdOtt Gregor*. 
US, M. 

6. Kathrin and ChrlstaH NO, Austria. ZA. 


Calgary 3 3 0-4 

Hartford 0 1 9—4 

Rteebrough 12 1. PuttersoR 2 (at, PWrflnsM 
ll2),Tanatll ll»), Buttard 125); Lawfoao (31). 
Shots an goal: Col (an Weeks. Uul) 7-144— W; 
Har (an Lame Bn I 3*9—17. 

Boston I • 4—2 

H.Y. Ha u gen ■ 1 1— « 

KUa i23l.5andsttani RHI.erlxsn (Hi Mtd- 
dteton <211, Bourauo 1161. Shat* on goal: Baa 
ton Vantttotbrottefcl 12-T3-6—30; NYR (an 
Hontord) 6-U-6— 34. 

PblladetaMa X 1 3—4 

New Jenev 1 1 3-4 

Haskxkr OJ, Cranmon W. Pmows CM L Pam 
On (211, Karr mi: Anderson (3). Adams! 061, 

Multer on. snots on gcxd: PM (aa BBUnataa) 14- 
IO-17 — «: nj ion Hextaii) ib-imi— to. 

St Laois 3 I SS 

CBleaao * o t-a 

Romaae 14L Hunter C33L Bourgeate EDt Oh» 
zyk <131. sawed 031. Shots an goal: su. <a^ 


Bonnet nxxil 11-0-7-07 ; CN IbiANBmI 7-D-Tl— ■ 

aa 

Taranto 0 3 t— 4 

Mbwesata 0 1 >— a 

Courtnafl (SSL Allison (6). Thomas cm. Gtn 
<21; Pryor (1). Bellows raii.Sbateonnoal: Tor 
(on Beouxwl 9-11-10—30; Min (an Wiwsri) is- 
13-I1-®. 

Montreal 1 a *—l 

wumumo o t 1— a 

n awerthute <441. Hmrfdd (171; Smith (M. 
Shots an geoi: Mon (on BerfMautne) 

Win (on Havwann 10 - 11 -*— 27. 

Detroit ■ 0 3 ~js 

Edmonton g j 4—4 

Lowe «rMesslor i 33 l.Kunl MklMonnS 
I 1 Z 1 . Greb by ( 57 ): Ymrmai 3 ( 29 ), KHtna (tt). 
Shots on goal: CM (anMoaol 7 * 13 - 37 ; E*n 
(an Stelanl n-u-io- 36 . 

BnNnto 1 1 V~j 

Lk Angetai 1 ) g-a 

Prtasmy OLSmllti (Ui.cmohtan fUU Syke* 
IS). Carson < 291 . State oa goat: Bui (onMetatr 
teni n-ii-a-O: LA (on Banrtmi 944-19. 



Snce 1735 the (Atesf name mswiaswatdmaking. 
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By Russell Baker 


N EW YORK — Television 
news is being wiped out by 


A ^ news is being wiped out by 
gpme shows. It doesn't mean We 
tbe Audience of die United States 
are getting dumber. It just means 
we don’t look to TV for the serious 
stuff anymore, just for light enter- 
tainment 

This is television as foreseen by 
Fred Allen — “chewing gum for 
the eyes" — and it explains why we 
are having tins ran of inadequate 
presidents. Presidential politics 
turned into television long agp, 
television turned into light enter- 
tainment and, inevitably, presi- 
dents turned into light entertainers. 

We now see the ultimate fruit of 
the process in pom, bewildered 
Ronald Reagan, who is light enter- 
tainment from toe to pompadour. 
He is baffled by all the hostility 
since the discovery that he wasn’t 
much good at governing. 

It is tempting to sympathize. 
Didn't the public know aU along 
that details of governing were not 
his department? He never pretend- 
ed to be a details man. That wasn’t 


would inspire these same virtues in 

the nation. 

Presidents like Reagan were 
bound to result from the game- 
show campaigning which evolved 
after politics became television, 
forcing politicians to entertain or 
die. Once presidential campaigns 
ceased to be about running the 
country and became competitions 
for television ratings, the chances 
of getting anybody competent into 
the White House diminished. 

□ 


By Charles Tmeheart 

Washington Past Service 


P I ARADJSE VALLEY, Arizo- 
na — Erskine Caldwell has 


why the country elected him. 
It had had detaQs-of-eovet 


ft had had details-of-goveming 
with Jimmy Carter — couldn't 
keep his bands off any detail, even 
assigned time cm tbe White House 
t ennis courts, can you believe the 
guy? 

Everybody had laughed about 
that because lode what it got him: 
the curse of the ayatollah, rain, 
defeat, a loser's reputation as Old 
Doctor Fedbad, the contempt of 
tiie new hands-off White House, so 
smooth, so wonderful at making 
everybody feel good, so — so enter- 
taining. 

□ 


Reagan never said he would 
manage, and nobody who under- 
stood the management of large en- 
terprises ever expected him to. Cor- 
porate tycoons adored having him 
in tbe White House, but when 
asked, “Would you hire him to ran 
your company?" recoiled in sur- 
prise at tbe question, as if to say, 
“Egad, man, are you mad?" 

Later, as his detachment from 
the work grew noticeable even to 
less astute observers, his defenders 
argued that managing was not nec- 
essarily part of being president. 
The essential task, this argument 
ran, was to create an example of 
confidence, optimism, spiritual 
strength and good humor that 


Recent news has exposed us to 
several men — former Senators 
Baker. Muskie and Tower among 
them — who are. obviously, more 
competent at governing than Rea- 
gan. None of them, however, is 
entertaining enough to have given 
the gipperof yore much of a tussle 
in the Nielsen ratings. 

It will probably become even 
harder to get weft-qualified people 
elected president unless the busi- 
ness of nominating candidates is 
taken away from television. It is 
this monstrous process — starting 
with the Iowa caucuses and New 
Hampshire primary — that pro- 
vides the entertainment format for 
turning an election into a game 
show. 

With the connivance of tbe press, 
which ought to know better, televi- 
sion uses these two utterly inconse- 
quential events to create an entire 
season of game shows. The “prize" 
is the presidency. It is always re- 
ferred to as “the’ prize." 

Tbe importance attached to the 
few thousand unrepresentative bal- 
lots cast in Iowa and New Hamp- 
shire is not based solely on the 
media urge to get a show off to a 
fast start, but also on the belief of 
politicians everywhere that Iowa 
and New Hampshire reveal who 
has the charm to win in the Niel- 
sens and who doesn't. 

Tbe usual result is that compe- 
tent candidates never get out of the 
chocks, and as the charm competi- 
tion heats up with Super Tuesday 
and other entertaining primaries, 
teeth and haircuts become criteria 
of greatness. 

The solution? Settle for the lesser 
evD: abandon the present nominat- 
ing process and let the party profes- 
sionals pick the candidates. At least 
they know who can cut the mus- 
tard. 


Sew York Tima Soviet 


Liu — Erskine Caldwell has 
earned the right, at the age of 83, 
to dislike a few things. 

One of them is social injustice, 
a theme to which he has clung in 
his books, most memorably in his 
best-known novels of the early 
1930s, ‘Tobacco Road" and 
“God's little Acre." Another is 
“propaganda," a term Caldwell 
uses to shrug off everything from 
literary theory to public relations. 

Having made his own way in 
the world, he maintains an air of 
stubborn dignity, suffering (he 
demand 1 * of literary achievement 
and human company only to a 
point. His devotion has been to 
his work. 

“I'm not going to talk about 
anything unless I'm asked, be- 
cause I have nothing to say," 
Caldwell announced recently 
horn a big green armchair in the 
study of his suburban hacienda. 
The only thing I have is 119 
books.” 

“Only” is hardly the word. Er- 
skine Caldwell's 55 bodes, pub- 
lished in 43 languages, have sold 
more than 80 million copies, ac- 
cording to tbe meticulous records 
kept by Vi rginia Caldwell, his 
wife of 30 years. His latest book, 
an autobiography called “With 
All My Might," has just appeared. 
“I was convinced it was about 
time to do it," be said. 

Now Erskine Caldwell has 
stopped writing. These days, in 
the vigilant company of his wife, 
be husbands the time and energy 
that r emain to him Referring to 
his current regimen of chemo- 
therapy treatments for hmg can- 
cer, be offered a blunt colloquial- 
ism that managed to carry the 
gentlest irony and surest wisdom: 
“They take the life out of you.” 

Caldwell's doctor told him re- 
cently that the chemotherapy 
treatments weren’t going well, 
and asked what be wanted done. 
According to his wife, Caldwell 
said. “I want a miracle." For this 
doggedly self-reliant man, [1 can- 
not have been an easy thing to 
confess. 

In the 1930s and '40s, Caldwell 
was a publishing phenomenon, a 
best-selling author and a record- 
setter in the infancy of the mass- 
market paperback. As late as the 


1950s, his publisher could claim 
that he was the world's best-sell- 
ing novelist; his audience was and 
is global — about a quarter of his 
bodes have been sold to readers 
overseas. 

Hie novels were not just widely 
read. They made news. With their 
blunt depictions of oppression 
and squalor in the Depression 
Sooth, and their daring (for the 
time) passages of ribald humor, 
“Tobacco Road” (1932) and 
“God’s little Acre" (1933) imme- 
diately ran afoul of God-fearing 
citizens, pr ote c tiv e judges, see-no- 
evO newspaper editors and many 
of CakfrreH's fellow southerners 
in general. Adapted far the stage, 
‘Tobacco Road” played on 
Broadway for seven years, a re- 
cord at the time, and yet another 
bitter pfll to those who blamed 
Caldwell for giving (heir part of 
the United States a bad name. 

Though Caldwell has a deft 
comic touch as a writer, in parson 
he is taciturn, and be does not 
willingly reflect on his literary 
jckflla 

“I have no secret," he said. “I 
like to be a silent witness. I like to 
see what people are doing. 1 like 
to listen to what they’re saying. 
It’s an introduction to something. 

. . . And what is it? It’s not what 
you see and what you hear, it’s 
what you don’t see and what you 
don't hear." 




The small-town stores and bar- 
bershops of his youth trained his 
eyes and ears. Tt was a very con- 
tagious atmosphere, impregnated 
with a lot of possibilities. You’d 
listen to one story, and you could 
imagine a story yourself that 
might be a tittle bit better than 
that, or more exciting." 

Caldwell wrote a memoir once 
before, in 1951. “Call it Experi- 
ence." But »h«*. be said, was a 
“literary autobiography.” The 
new one is a “biological autobiog- 
raphy.” 

“With AD My Might” (Peach- 
tree Press) takes swift strides, be- 
ginning with Caldwell's boyhood 
as tbe son of an itinerant Presby- 
terian preacher across tbe South. 
The young man’s formal educa- 
tion was skimpy — a few semes- 
ters of — but his learning 
was profound as a cottonseed 
shovder, a YMCA driver, a base- 
ball storekeeper, a short-order 
cook, a poolroom attendant, a 




Gob Sdunodiar 

Caldwell: “The only thing I have is my books.** 


Kresge's stockroom manager and 
a Chinese tourist's bodyguard. 

In the 1920s, CaldweD moved 
to Maine to devote himself full 
time to writing fiction. He sur- 
vived in part on the sale of books 
sent to him for review by Tbe 
Charlotte Observer; his first wife 
even opened a bookstore stocked 
with his review copies. 

By 1931 his stories had begun 
to appear in literary magazines, 
among them Scribner's, edited by 
Maxwell Perkins, who agreed to 
publish Tobacco Road" — with- 
out changes, much to Caldwell's 
satisfaction — the following year. 

The appearance of Tobacco 
Road" and “God's Little Acre," 
both of them commercial and 
critical sensations, quickly en- 
hanced Caldwell’s fortunes. Dur- 
ing the 1930s. he was earning 
52,000 a week from stage royalties 
on “Tobacco Road" alone. 


Caldwell's literary success em- 
boldened him to try neWforms of 
expression. In fact, from the mid- 
1930s until after World Warn, he 
produced very little new fiction. 

Instead, and in keeping with 
the contemporary vogue for docu- 
mentary works, he wrote a num- 
ber of nonfiction books describ- 
ing the lives of ordinary people, 
be ginning with “You Have Seen 
Their Faces,” which served as evi- 
dence of his fictional assessments 
of destitution in tbe South. Simi- 
lar books followed, drawn from 
his observations of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union and the 
United States from coast to coast. 

His collaborator on all four of 
these volumes was the Life maga- 
zine photographer Margaret 
Bourke-White. Their extended 
travels in tbe late 1930s put an 
inevitable strain on Caldwell’s 
marriage, which ended in 1938. 


Soon after be and Bourke-White 
were married. They were divorced 
in 1942. 

After the war, Caldwell re- 
turned to a prolific rhythm of 
writing fiction, turning out a book 
a year for many years. The Holly- 
. wood screen writing stints that 
had en gaged him from time to 
time in the *30s and '40s no longer 
held their attraction. HB disaffec- 
tion with movies can be traced in 
part to his disgust at the screen 
adaptation of Tobacco Road," 
which substituted a cheerful end' 
ingforthe bleak conclusion of the 
novel and play. 

His books from this period did 
not, in the critics' view, measure 
up to his early work, but they 
continued to be popular — espe- 
cially in Europe. 

IBs third marriage ended in di- 
vorce in 1955 but ErsJdne and the 
fourth Mrs. CaldweD, Virginia, 
celebrated their 30th wedding an- 
raversary an New Year’s morn- 
ing. With a sparkle in her eye, 
Virginia called it “a record." 

The house is festooned with 
paintings, many of them Virgin- 
ia’s work (she has illustrated two 
of Caldwell's recent travel books), 
others acquired on their foreign 
trips. 

In his autobiography, Caldwell 
recorded the “accusations” he has 
heard directed at his person over 
the years, that be was “hardhead- 
ed, perverse, single-minded, stub- 
born, selfish, and took delight in 
inflicting mental cruelly on other 
persons by insisting on having my 
own way without compromise” 
Asked to. elaborate, he shifted 
uncomf ortably in his armchair 
and said: ■ 

“When i was having domestic 
trouble, 1 did not hesitate to get 
out of it I was not a nice guy. 1 . 
considered my job more impor- 
tant than anything else. Bui 1 had 
to take a stand, selfishly, not 
thinking of anybody, just my- 
self.” 

The only famDy that remains is 
his four children (time from his 
first marriage and one from his 
third) and Virginia's son by a pro-’ 
vious mam'agf. “We don't eri-: 
courage visits,” he said. “They - 
learned at an early age to be- <m 
their own. It’s a very healthy way 
to live, from my point of view, 
because we're not obligated and 
they’re not obligated." 


Jeremy bancs, 54, chief exaaK 
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PROVINCES 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 
TO REST/SHAKE : 


GREAT BRITAIN . ( PARIS AREA 


COTE D’AZUR 


CANNES 

One ol rhe fined modem vte r eosrtfy 
constructed in the best readentid oraa 
of Cima. Spacious reception & ter- 
race. 4 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms, staff 
quieten, beautiful pool & sensationd 
views. Far quidr sale at a wry reason- 
able price. Beh 1014 

JOHN TAYLOR 5A 
55 la Craaettn 
06400 Cannes 

Tel: 93 38 00 66. Tbt 470921 F 
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PARIS & SUBURBS 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND 


USA RESIDENTIAL 




PORTORNO 

Itofion Riviera. Mognfficent 6J300 sqjn. 
residence with jpanefid view an harbor 
md Rozta 3 salons, 6 bttioum, some 
usseperateshiclas central heanrt&dl 
modem comfort Brochure ovadaBe: 

DE HAAS Red Estate 
Schouweg 32, Wassenaar, Hoflond 
Tel: 31 (0) 1751 - 19229 or 77694. 


OWNER. LUXURY 

LE FRANCE 
PONT DE NEUIllY 

175 sqjn. Pinuunk view, tenoce. 


very large double hrog, « bedoona, 3 
baths, equipped kitchen, al new. ftek- 
mg. Ceiar R JOOiOOO. Tel: 47J^j05l88. 


MARBBJA AND COSTA (XL SOL 
We are pleased to offer a large 
r efac t io n of luxurious deretopraante 
dong Spans southern coast. 2 . 3 A 4 
bedroom apartments & vilas ore 
avattfc with at extensive sma of 
fittings 8. foafctes. Prices £30,000 to 
£300,000. Fun broc hures Quotable. 
For further information please contad 


Montreux (Lake Geneva} 


Onase your second residence 
in Switzerland's widest cbmae. 
4 seasons for your hoBdays. 

20 mms. from sb slopes. 

AS mats, from Geneva orport. 


SWITZERLAND 

Faeignen can buy STUDIOS/ APART - 
MENTS.' CHALETS an LAKE GENEVA - 




_ m'u'jr rri 


MONTREUX or in these world Famous 
resorts: CRAhB-MONTANA, VHt- 
Bfl®, VttlARS, GRUYB2S, CHA- 




London & Prov in cial Properties, 87 
Bdl Lane. Hendon, London NW4 2AS. 
Teh 203 6860 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 



CAP W ANTIBES. 

OPE OF A KIND PROPERTY 
On sea Frort, 4 ho of manaired torn 
and gardens swumwig fvxi. tent, 
sauna and al amenities. 5 master bed- 
rooms. 5 bafiroom s. kjxu nous new dec- 
oration. Please iieax t Gfi, 20 flacz 
Dauphme, 73001 PBra. Tel: 4720 7057 


ROME - ROME - ROME 
ITALY 

Old historic carter. noUe Rtf. 
XVIIMi century, <00 sqjn. for quatfied 
reprmc nS tftor. Pharwt 394A&54636 
ask far? Fausto de RcguiiJah 


PERSONALS 


KATHY. Sad 6th Anniversary of if* 
best souffle >n the wrarfcj. T. 


MOVING 


ALLIED 

WORLDWIDE MOVING 


PARIS: DESBORDES 

(1)43 43 23 «4 
MCE; COMPAGNIE GENBIAIE 
93 2T 35 72 

MANKRJRT I.M.S. 

(069) 250066 

LONDON AMBTRANS 

(01) 953 3636 

LONDON 3 CROWNS 


(Oil 684 6411 
UNGHAM 


3 CROWNS 
3 CROWNS 


(021) 556 7553 

BRUSSELS ZIEGLER 5 -A. 


(02) 425 66 14 
GENEVA VKON GRAUER SJL 
(022) 32 64 40 

USA: AUED VAN UNES 

(0101) 312-681-8100 



REAL ESTATE 
SERVICES 


SOIHBY’S 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


For your red estate needs in 
Span and Portugal contact 


John Horvath 

in our Madrid office. 




3 Spacious Apartments 

For sofa lo foreigners 


TEAlf-D'OEX, Region of GSTAAD, 
l£S D(ABlBSrS, lEYSM. JURA + 






Lake view - loo 


thermal center in Ku Rhone valley 
etc from SF1 25.000 l Mortgages 60% at 
616% interest. 

M RWAC SJL 
52 MantfanUart, Ot-1202 GBCVA. 
Teh 022/34 1540. Tefal: 22030 





Switzerland 
For Foreigners 




trdee Geneva, Gsfoad Vcfey, 
VHarx, Vebier, logano areas. 










fine re^jenSaf apartments, vj os aid 
ebtfeb avaldbfa. Very f aver able terms. 
Daily visits. GLOBE PLAN SJL, 


l . l yl 


i t -VI tr , M V ' .j MTTW 
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wa ill i '.B-'Lflp- <■' ’ 


Ave Mon Repos 24 
CH-1005 Lausanne. Switzerland 
Tel: |21p2 35 12. Thu 185 AffiJS CH 


■i-JifTirr. 
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Principality of Monaco 


Rare Opportunity 
SUPB® 5/6 ROOM APARTMENT 
(200 sqjn.) 

ror runner cwuc, pease confUQ: 

A.G.E.D.I, 

26 bis, Bd Princeste Charlotte 
MC 98000 MONACO 
Teh 9 3. 5 0.66.0 0 . telex 479 417 MC 



' .v'll’.T- . 


LUXURY HOUSE IN SOTOORAME, 
Costa del Sol, Spaa 750 sate, con- 
struction. 4000 sojn. land. 5 double 
bedrooms, 4K btfhrooms, servant 
quarters, flymnasnim, hatfad pool 

fufy furnished Direct from owner 
E4I0.000. Write to IW. Murick, fear- 
do Corazon de Leon, 10, Sotog uxi e, 
Cadiz. Span, or phone 34-56-773233 




CALIFORNIA / NAPA 

Unique apportundy to buy magnificent 

RANCH AND VINEYARD 




PLACE VENDOMEf - i 

Luxonous apartment, 70 iqte, FliStiB . 
per month + charges. Teli <261. RfiS. 


HOLLAND 






FOREIGNERS CAN BUY apartment in 
Hotel Pnmeiose au Lac at Lac Nor / 
ScWrwe /Fr. Tel 037/32 16 32. Tlx: 
943033 TOM CH. 


(about 1 rnRan sqm) 
with deep dofa'-excronge. 
Approxim ately SZ5 ndfion hncndng. 
Heme wrtucf: 

Pte i ii we rt Trust Co. Lid 
P.a Bax 447, 04-8027 Zaridi 
Phono: 01/201 79 70 


DUTCH HOUSING CENTRE B.V. 
Defence rentals. Votonusjlr. 174, 
Amsterdam. 020421234 or 644444. 


. {.'teivi’. ,1 i!-H|iF-TTr»v™i«pW, 


International Business Message Center 


USA GENERAL 



BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


TAX SERVICES 


ORLANDO 

restaurant for sale 

Beer & wine kense. Prime location. 


Newly renovated. With red estate 
5600.000. busmess only $'65,000. 
Sonccrtte Real Estate 
250 N. Orange Av. - 820 
Orlando. R. 32901 USA 
Gunn Seawefl 305699-9886 / 4258166 


SOTHEBY'S 

NTERNAT10NAL REALTY 

flora de la Indepen dendey 8 
28001 Mart&Spdn 
Telephone: (II 232^488 


NICE, FRA NCE. Beautiful . 2-room 
apartment with bdeany. 3 mns wale 
Beach. £44,900. London 01-748-9467 



REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 


TORONTO 
INVEST NOW! 
$1,950,000 


Magnificent new residence m prme 
central core. Far derail contad: 


Tefc 416-487-4311. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 




DO NOT MISS 
THIS OPPORTUNITY 

Rondo. - Near p&teywarld, burking 
ptatj with al services, far mvestmert ar 




PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


U-S. MCOME TAX computer pre- construction, amrtxnrfy swimnvngpotf 
pared, 70 m expenance ei expat & terns coons. Prices horn S15JCD. 


pared: 70 yn expenwee m expat & terra coats. Pnoes I 
retur ns Se nd far detafc to i. Vann. For Irodure & defeats- 
POB ?893, Mmfejrna, Bahrmn. London 8 Prwrincicd 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


London < P rorfriod Properties, 
87 Ball lano, Hendon. Landon 
NW4 2AS. Tel: 01-203 6860 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


CARIBBEAN 


M A FAMOUS BtfflDMG 
The Qaridge Residence 

far 1 north or more 
mfos 2 ar 3-raom 
apartmerti are avrdabfa 
for mov in g into avtay. 

TH: 43 59 67 97 
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AU REAL ESTATE 
FACING SAINT-TROPEZ 


CATTLE fSWG INVHTMENT 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Estebfehad mceor mtl ogrtixmneu co. 
offers imnogad 125 prune acre cattle 
randies with 120 head, pasture and 
reodtat systems. laid investment 
575,000. Expected (ROI) 10X pm an- 
num. Buyer may quatfy for rrsdency 


Salts & BenttA 
AGB4CE ALMA 
tN. 98, 83120 Santo Maxim* 
Teh 94.96.32J9 

ASK EXCLUSVaY FOR MarieOntino 




USA RESIDENTIAL 


num. Buyer may aubfafy fix revdency 
aid passport if desred. Reply: TCC 60 
E iSdlfr. Surte 650. New Yort. NY 


BEAUTm CONNECTICUT 
fexshedi ate help yew find a home any- 
where m CompdeuT. Fairfield County 


10165 TLX, 423787. 


• Build up or train personal armed 
salary guards with m edi uds wtidi 
already save fives 


• Re-tean your body Buords or any 
other special itetfs wslhin a short 
period. 

• Provide with vaJuchle admen in 
mCfeny fields 

Garerrenert represantrtivns & pnvate 
security compme es ore w ek xxne fa ctft- 
tod far more dekxfcc Box 4487, Hertfd 
Tnbune, 9^21 Newly Cede*. France 


Lang bland Sound Gold Coral (Wtfer- 
JronrsL Laatfronts, HJbida Rtfnitfs. 
Country Estate*. Formhouses, Corpo- 
rate N eig hborhoods, Condoranmurra. 
Oe oat can help you find Iho Ifedyle 


tool firs your podierboefe. 

CoB Reattach: (203H 762-5222 or 
Toll Free 80MEALTEC (USA) 
Wrte Beaitoch Corp or a te Servos, 
101 Town Greea P.O. Bar 535. 
waton. CT 06840 


DIAMONDS 


101 Town Greea P.O. Ba 
WBroa CTO604O 


2ND PASSPORT 63 countries. GMC. 
36 Kfeomenou, 106 75 Athens Greece 


Tdce odvantoae of an mvorimenL 
We m i*e it passUe - LEGAL OTUB4- 
SMft d »i Latin Amerkni b( m mdepery 
dent Comreonwecdth states, d m Eu- 
rope. PASSPORT - NATURALIZATION - 
to* free residence perm rt ■ vi se free 
travelling. Contact: Box 2377. LH.T.. 
Friedndnti. 15. 6000 Frarlcfurt. Man 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Yrarr Monte Carle Convention* 
flanrmg & or qa maun of any type of 
oor reneon, welcome roquasn far our 
brochure & our quataians. 

WAC MontmCarto. tab 93 300777 
Tic 48916a fax: 93 300780 
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INTSCrVE SOMMBl COURSES;, 
rand}. casfdvi SAT prtporaeoiL 
»eo« awnseffng far AMedCtfiBrew- 


June 29 - July 24, 9atn 
LSOpa. A&a sports proyoBr-w th^ 
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AACBCAN SCHOOL OF PARS - 
41 nie fljfleur, 92210 StOcod, ' 
Tefe 46 02 5* 43 V 
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